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SONNETS. 


BY MARY OLEMMEK. 


THE ISLE OF MAN. 





O, SoveREIGN Isle! Thy carteliated throne 
Soars from the azure of thy rock-sown sea, 
Proud of its centuries’ perpetuity. 

In stern Peel Castle’s time-worn tower of stone 

‘The ghosts of vanquished races rove and moan— 
Norwegian, Scott, and Dane all fell on thee, 
Wrestled and perished ; but they left thee free, 

* Mannin veg Veen,” thy sovereignty thine own. 


On Tynewale’s hill still echoes Freedom’s tale ; 
In every cottage of each mountain glen 
Ring clear the songs of primal Viking men ; 

Thy sons still sea-kings ; who hath seen one fail 

His home, his kirk, his God ? Let none assail 

The lofty strong-hold of the ancient Gael ! 


BALLAUGH, 





Home of my Mother! by the shining sea, 
Beauteous Ballaugh! Far from a stranger 
shore 
A pilgrim stands by thy deserted door, 
Burdened with love and tenderest memory. 
Cione generations turn ye back to me! 
Repass the threshold ye crossed long before ! 
The centuried oak ye sowed in years ef yore, 
Spreads o’er your child its undimmed panoply. 


Glen of Ballaugh! Thou loveliest sylvan pass 

*T'wixt seaand mountain. On thy fern-hung 
stream 

The moss-grown 
dream ; 

The Michaelmas daisy dots the door-way grass ; 

The red-belled fuchsias in tall hedges gleam— 
Love of caressing seas, farewell. Alas! 


mill-wheel resteth in a 


JsLE OF MAN, October, 1883. 
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THE OAK. 


BY JOTIN B. TABB. 





FULFILLED the prophecy of years ; 
And now above thy forest peers 
Thou standest, the anointed Saul, 
God-chosen monarch of them all. 


When was it that the queenly Earth, 
Our mother, summoned to thy birth 
The Dew of Heaven to set its gem 
Upon thy leafy diadem? 


Sent not the sun a warmer ray 

To consecrate thy natal day— 

A regal beam of crowning light 

To lead thee to the sovereign hight? 


What reverence forbade the storm 
To smite thee, when the giant form 
Of many a sturdy kindred oak 

Was shattered by the thunder stroke? 


Yet, haply, midst the woes of all 

Thou, too, hast suffered? Leaves that fall 
Upon the funeral pile of Years 

Suggest the sympathy of tears. 


And many « parasite has grown 
Of life immortal round thine own, 
Till of thy substance seems a part 
Each fiber of the human heart. 


For here beneath thee, at this hour 
Of twilight, erst an Indian flower, 

A babe thou still rememberest, 

First wakened on its mother’s breast. 


Thine earliest acorn met the eyes 
That wandered upward, baby-wisc, 
And in the mother’s ear thy voice, 
A sylvan whisper, said ‘‘ Rejoice .” 


But, lo! ere yet the Autumn bloom 
Had drifted to its wintry tomb 

Thy acorn fell, and sorrow gave 
The mother’s first-born to the grave. 





Did not thy naked branches stir 
In grief and pity over her? 

Did not her arm stretch wistfully 
In answering appeal to thee? 


Aye ; and to every leaf there clings 
A bistory. Each shadow flings 

A dial-mark of destiny 

*Twixt what has been and is to be. 


Knit close the bond of brotherhood, 
Thou kindly Monarch of the Wood! 
And worthier man’s life shall be 
Of God, his fellow-man, and thee. 
BALTIMORE, Mp, 
a — 


THE MERCIFUL GOD. 
BY D. A. WHEDON, D.D. 


Tue Scriptures affirm that God is ‘rich 
in mercy.” Nevertheless, only afew weeks 
since, there came to us the tidings of the 
sudden destruction by volcanic eruption 
and tidal wave in Java, of one hundred 
thousand human beings, involving innocent 
children in a common death with men and 
women mature in years and hoary with 
sin. This is far away; and the people were 
of another race; but they were human be- 
ings like ourselves. One is shocked as he 
reads the account. But we need not go so 
far from home for events that appal us by 
their suddennesss and severity. Again and 
as the Summer has been passing, we have 
heen startled by the intelligence of the de- 
vastation by earthquake or cyelone of a 
city or village, and the loss of human lives 
from a few scores up to several thousands. 
Science has busied itself upon the causes of 
these disasters; but, so far as we know, the 
nearest it has come to an explanation is 
that they are somehow connected with 
spots upon the sun. This, however, only 
goes to the point that they are entirely be- 
yond our control, like gravity and the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes. We do not know 
what causes the spots on the sun nor the 
laws of their appearance; and if we did, 
and finally reached the solution of all earth- 
ly phenomena, we should find the bottom 
fact of the Universe—namely, God. 

We and all things are under God's 
government. Not a sparrow falls without 
him. Every believer in a God holds to him 
as the Supreme Governor in the world of 
Nature, while the Christian believes him 
the governor of all worlds, and both 
believe that these calamities occur under 
his administration. They are only 
specimens of what have been occuring 
for thousands of years in the course of 
events under the government of this world. 
Nay, in its administration troubles and 
woes invest us on every side. Locusts and 
caterpillars devour our fields and starve us 
with famine. Floods rise, and torrents 
destroy our homes and sweep men away to 
death. A careless act sets a city on fire; 
and thousands are made homeless, while 
aged widows and helpless orphans become 
penniless. Sickness and pain and dying 
come soon or late to all. The home never 
yet invaded may to-morrow be visited. 
The hour will come when every heart must 
ache and every eye pour forth its scalding 
tear over the dying bed and open grave; 
and there are the long, lonely hours and 
days of sorrow that time cannot mitigate or 
assuage. And, - hardest of ull is the lot of 
the little child that lives its brief space, and 
suddenly, for no fault or sin of its own, 
droops and dies, apparently accomplishing 
nothing except to awaken a wondrous love 
and plunge into an inconsolable grief. All 
this and more is constantly happening in 


the world around us under the natural 
government of God. They provoke the 
query, is God merciful ? 

Much talk has been made of late of the 
fatherly character of God,in which the prin- 
ciples of his dealing with his creatures are 
assumed to be those upon which a loving 
earthly father deals with his children. For, 
as Aratus, quoted by St. Paul, sung, ** We 
are also his offspring.” Much of our 
modern literature knows no other Gospel, 
and not a few pulpits preach a God fash- 
ioned aficr ahuman type. But, apply the 
test and see if the God who reigns in the 
affairs of this world is of such a sort. 
What father would suddenly open the 
earth, as occurred at Ischia, and engulf his 
wife and children, or so arrange that a 
cyclone should sweep away his home and 
his best beloved within, or bring pale death to 
the sweet babe nestling upon its mother’s 
bosom? Where is the father among men 
that would have destroyed those hundred 
thousand Japanese; or, if the volcano must 
break forth and the tidal wave must flow 
because of the impossibility of turning aside 
the operation of .he laws of Nature, where, 
we ask, is the father who would have 
failed to give those people warning of what 
was coming that they might fly from im- 
pending ruin? The truth is God does do, 
every day, what no earthly father would 
do. All that it properly proves is 
that an earthly parental goverument does 
not afford us a knowledge of the principles 
or methods of the divine government, and 
that the teaching by novelist, poet or 
preacher that God will deal with a sinner 
as afather would with his child can have 
the effect only of a delusion and a snare. 

If it be said that we are proving God to 
be unmerciful, we reply, we have only 
mentioned some things that meet us in his 
administration of this world that raise the 
question, There is something, too, on the 
other side. There are numberless good 
things in life that bring joy and blessing 
and go very far toward counterbalancing 
the evils to which in this world the race is 
subjected. But,on the whole, there is so 
much of suffering and evil that befall peo- 
ple beyond their power to avoid and for 
which they are in no wise responsible, that 
the argument for the divine goodness, drawn 
from the course of things here, is a difficult 
one to sustain. But bring in the light of 
Revelation, which connects this life with the 
life beyond the grave and makes it a period 
of probation for the future, and all becomes 
intelligible and clear. Life here is a time 
of education, discipline, and preparation 
for the life beyond the grave; and much 
that is otherwise inexplicable thus receives 
solution. 

But a future life, conditioned upon the 
present life and administered to us severally 
upon the principles of exact justice, exhib- 
its nothing of mercy. Penulty, inexorably 
inflicted, is simply damnation. Mercy, on 
the other hand, treats offenders better than 
they deserve, which justice does not, Will 
God, can God, as righteous sovereign and 
just judge, thus show mercy and treat sin- 
ners better than they deserve? On the 
principles of natural religion, or of deism, 
which rejects the Gospel and only looks for 
the execution of law, we answer, “7; but 
receiving the Gospel and its provisions of 
grace for sinners, we believe in mercy for 
every man who will accept it. ‘* Grace and 
truth came by Jesus Citrist.” 





. ‘ Olirist, the Son of God, incaraate, cruci- 
fied, dead, and risen again, is the ground 





upon which mercy rests. We are sinners; 
yut Christ died for us. As sinners we are 
lost: in Christ we are graciously and merci- 
fully saved. And this mercy is not grudg- 
ingly granted. It is the outflow of the 
boundless love of the infinite God in the 
gift of Christ, that he might show mercy; 
and that same love pursues sinners per- 
sistently and unweariedly in its beseech- 
ings to receive the offered grace and flee 
from the damnation of Hell. O! won- 
drous love! O! matchless grece! How 
can any one turn away from thee and re- 
fuse thine ineffable sweetness into his soul! 


BrwrTo1, R. I. 
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CAPTAIN PABLO’S STORY. 


BY H, H. 





Ont day, last March, there arrived in 
Los Angeles, three Indians who had jour- 
neyed three days on foot to reach the place. 
They had come nearly «a hundred miles 
from the San Ysidro Canyon, « narrow rift 
in the hills to the east of Warneér’s Ranch in 
San Diego County. The reason they had 
walked all the way was that they had no 
ponies strong enough to carry them. For 
months even horses had been starving in 
the San Ysidro Canyon. 

Word was sent to me, at noon of this 
day, that there were in the United States 
Court Commissioner's room, some Indians 
who desired to see me. As I drew near the 
building I saw a group of Indians standing 
by one of the public drinking fountains; 
their attitudes showed great weariness, al- 
most exhaustion. The faces of the two 
elder ones were haggard and sorrowful. 
One of them was a man who, in health and 
strength, would have -been of a majestic 
hight and bearing. Bent, Jame, old as he 
was, he still stood head and shoulders 
above his companions, and above the aver- 
age men in the busy throngs of the Los 
Angeles Street. His countenance was a 
nuble one, his glance direct and open; but 
his whole face was furrowed by the lines of 
privation and suffering. I did not see in 
all California a face which was sueh a 
page of wrongs as this. No mere individu- 
al sufferings could have written such lines. 
Only the burden of the sufferings of others 
could have sunk them so deep. There was 
something in the expression and also in the 
contour of the face, which at once recalled 
to me the seamed and grief-stamped face 
of Abraham Lincoln. 

This was Pablo, Captain of the San Ysidro 
band of San Luisenv Indians. 

As the Indians saw me approaching, 
some instinct told them that I was the 
person they were waiting to see. They 
fixed their eyes on me, lifted their ragged 
old hats, said interrogatively, ‘ Signora ?” 
and stretched out their hands. 

Oppressed and cruelly treated creatures 
of all species have an added sense of re- 
cognition for friends and helpers. To this 
day I cannot think of Captain Pablo with- 
out recalling the first look I saw in his eyes 
as he came toward me, that day, in the 
Los Angeles plaza. I saw u similar look 
yesterday in the eyes of » wounded dog 
that staggered to my gate, shot in the side 
by # brutal man, and left to die in lingering 
agony. 

Pablo can speak no English. As soon as 
an interpreter could be found we all went 
together into the office of the Commissioner, 
Mr. H. T. Lee, of whose inexhaustible 
patience and kindliness in listening to the 
stories of Indians’ wrongs, and endeavoring 
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to redress them, I cannot speak gratefully 
and warmly enough. 

Hope ablo told his story. ‘To give itas 
we héard it, as it slowly framed itself from 
Pablo's replies to theinterpreter’s questions, 
would be to make a picture far vivider 
than éan be made in any other form of 
telling, Butit would take tog much space 
and time. The simple outline of it is all 
that I ean give. 

The San Ysidro Indians had lived in their 
canyon ‘always.” Pablo’s father was 
born there. It was in their traditions that 
they once owned and occupied a vast tract 
of the surrounding country; but sickness 
had greatly reduced their numbers. In the 
last two generations many of their number 
had belonged to the San Luis Rey Mission. 
Here they hud learned agriculture, the care 
of cattle, and how to build adobe 
They were at comfortable, 
having good herds of cattle and horses, 
plenty of water, and wood for fuel, until 
about six years ago, when a white man, 
named Chatham Helm, had come into their 
canyon, at the upper end of it, and settled. 
He took their cultivated flelds; he brought 
in his cattle to graze on the ranges they 
had always used; and, what was worse, he 
cut off their water supply. Since he had 
squatted there they could only have such 
proportion of the water as he would allow 
to come down; than 
enough for drinking’purposes in the village. 

A year or two after Helm came into the 
canyon, he shot one of the Indians dead, 
and threatened to shoot more if they did 
not keep away from his premises. This so 
terrified them that they not only made 
attempt to molest him or drive him away, 
but dared not go near his inclosures. 

Helm filed a homestead entry 
lands he had thus seized from the 


houses. 


peace, and 


sometimes not more 


no 


the 
Indians; 
in due time got his patent for them, and 
proceeded to build a house and bring in 
Two brothers of his, wild, 
lawless men, like himself, came into the 
neighborhood, and added their stock to his. 
The names of these three men became a 
byword and a terror in the country round 
about for debauchery and violence. The 
Indians reported the situation to the Indian 
Agent again and again; but no steps were 
taken for their protection. Finally they set- 
tled down into the belief that the upper part 
of their canyon was irrecoverably lost to 
them, und they must live as best they could 
in the remainder. They killed off and sold 
their cattle, there being no longer left any 
range which the Helm brothers would allow 
them to use. 

Near the mouth of the canyon, about a 
mile below the Indian village, a small sized 
brook comes into the main stream. Here 
the Indians had always had some tilled 
lands. By making the most of these, and 
irrigating from this lower stream, they had 
managed to raise a few crops and exist, 
although they had grown poorer and poorer 
every year. ‘* We would have gone away,” 
Pablo said, ‘but there was no place to 
move to. White men are everywhere 
where there is any water. There is only 
the desert left. What could we do?” 

But misfortune had not yet done 
the San Ysidro Indians. 

There appeared one day in the canyon a 
man named Armin Cloos, a comrade of the 
Helms. He took possession of the land at 
the lower end of the canyon, at the point 
where the little brook empties into the main 
stream. Here he put up a small house, be- 
gan to build fences, and warned the Indians 
away, telling them that he had filed an entry 
on theland, and should soon get apatent for 
it, as Helm had done for his. 

Now, indeed, the Indians were hemmed 
in, cut off from supplies and at the robbers’ 
mercy. With Helm above them and Cloos 
below, not a drop of water could they con- 
trol. It was in the power of these two men 
to starve the village out; and practically 
they had done so. For the last twelve 
months there had been great suffering in 
all the families. Several had moved away 
to try to find work at San Bernardino and 
other places. In a severe cold snap in the 


more stock. 


with 


Winter they had been forced to burn their 
tule houses for fuel. They were all weak and 
ill for want of food. The few bits of tillable 
land in the immediate neighborhood of the 
village site were wholly inadequate to their 
needs, even could they have water to irri- 
gate them. 





They had come now to make a last ap- 
peal for help. 

‘‘E went to San Diego,” said Pablo. ‘‘I 
went to the Agent in San Bernardino. I 
could get mothiug.... Now I eome shere. If 
I get nothing, I fold my arms and die.” 

It was mot easy to decide on the best way 
of helping these Tudians. On inquiry at 
the Land Office in Log Angeles, Oloos's filing 
wasfouud. It ineluded not only all the 
tillable land at the mouth of the canyon, 
but the actual site of the Indian willage. 

At the suggestion that the Indians them- 
selves might contest this filing the Lund 
Office authorities were greatly surprised, 
and at first were of the opinion that the In- 
dian, not being a citizen, could not do so. 
Finally, however, they consented to permit 
the Indians to take the same steps which 
a white man would under the same circum- 
stances, and thereby throw upon Cloos the 
burden of proving—if he saw fit to oppose 
the Indians’ claim on that ground—that 
an Indian was legally disqualified to bring 
such process. 

Having secured the assent of the Land 
Office, we explained to Pablo what it would 
be necessary for him to do, in order to pre. 
vent Cloos’s completing the title to his 
homestead entry. 

‘Should we then get the land as white 
men have land?” asked Pablo. 

On being told that we hoped 
shook his head, and replied: ‘‘ My people are 
too poor. The white men would tax it all 
away fromus; andthen my people would 
say I had deceived them.” 

We were greatly disappointed. Pablo 
was immovable. He dared not take any 
steps toward getting the land as white 
men hold theirs. We had not at that tame 
heard of the Act of Congress, by which 
Indians homesteading land are exempt from 
taxes for twenty years. Had we been able 
to assure Pablo of this, the whole situation 
would have been changed. 

It was touching to see the earnestness 
with which at each new statement or propo- 
sition the Indians consulted with each 
other, their long intervals of silent thought, 
with eyes fixed on the floor, the exceeding 
deliberation with which they came to each 
decision, took each resolve. 


su, he 


At last it was decided w take 
affidavits from them to the whole 
situation of their affairs, from the 
first encroachment of Helm down to the 
present time, and to forward the affidavits’ 
to the Intecior Department, in the hope 
that the Government itself would take up 
the case. It was little more than a forlorn 
hope; but the Indians’ unwillingness to as- 
sume responsibility themselves left us no 
other resource. 

Only those who have had similar forlorn 
hopes in regard to the righting of wrongs 
can appreciate the emotions with which a 
few weeks later I received news from the 
Interior Department that the Register of 
the Los Angeles Land Office had been 
ordered to notify Armin Cloos that his 
homestead entry was held for cancellation; 
and that the Attorney-General had ordered 
proceedings to be begun in San Francisco 
to vacate the patent of Chatham Helm, on 
the ground that the lands in the San Ysidro 
Canyon being at the time of his filing oc- 
cupied, used and cultivated by the San 
Ysidro Indians, were not properly open for 
entry. 

If such promptness and just action as 
this had been the habit of the Interior De- 
partment in regard to Indian wrongs in 
the past, what a different state of things 
would be seen to-day. 

A few weeks after this interview with 
Captain Pablo in Los Angeles, we visited 
the San Ysidro Canyon, and saw for our- 
selves the truth of all he had told us. 

The Indians, in evident terror, tried to 
dissuade us from going up the canyon as far 
as Helm’s home, saying that the Helms 
had threatened to shoot any Indian com- 
missioners who should dare to come there. 
One of the brothers, an evil-faced, swag- 
gering ruffian, fully armed, rode up to the 
Indian village while we were holding con- 
verse with the Indians. Without vouch- 
safing us any recognition, he dismounted, 
threw himself on the ground, and for some 
time listened closely to all our interpreter 
said. Then he mounted and dashed away. 
'- Chatham Helm’s house we found to be 
a comfortable adobe building with corrals, 


detailed 


as 








out-houses, ete., all’ indicat 

of permanent living. aioe “pre 
shrewigh, slatternly woman, came out from 
her door, evidently primed fora quarrel. 
Only monosyllabic, averted, it. 

“I reckon them ay of heen talking 

awful mean to yer about ms,” she began. 

. ‘(Since they’veheard about your bein’ 
rdlind, they’ve took on consider’ble style. 
They saythey’re goin’ to eat this ranch up 
right ’er way.” 

‘*T’allow they hain’t told yer nothin’ 
about how we fed ’em last Winter when 
they was a starvin’? An’ took care on ’em 
an’ giv’em metcin’ when they was sick, 
an’ helped bury ’em too? There was a 
little girl died an’ they wouldn’t ha’ had no 
coffin for her, if Mr. Helm hadn’t giv’ ’em 
the lumber, an’ helped ’em.” .. . 
‘*There won’t be no livin’ with ’em, now, 
for a spell, they’ve got so high an’ mighty, 
sence old Pablo’s been down ter Los 
Angeles an’ saw you folks.” 

It was not easy to restrain one’s indigna- 
tion at hearing these thieves’ boasts of kind- 
ness and giving food to the poor creatures 
they themselves had robbed of the means 
of livelihood. 

At last in despair of provoking any dis- 
cussion, the woman retreated into her 
house. The man was fairer spoken; but a 
gleam in his eye, and the pistols in his 
belt told what he would have done if he had 
dared. 

As we came down we stopped at the 
house of Armin Cloos, at the mouth ot the 
canyon. No Armin Cloos there, but a poor 
old widow woman, with a half simple son, 
to whom Cloos only a few days before had 
sold his claim, and his ‘‘ improvements” 
for six hundred dollars. She was pitifully 
ignorant. The deed which Cloos had given 
her was not acknowledged; she had not 
had it recorded. The numbers of the sec- 
tions, quarter sections, etc., conveyed by 
it, did not correspond with the numbers in 
the accompanying homestead paper from 
the Land Office. 

‘ Jest my luck,” she exclaimed, dogyedly, 
when we explained to her that she had 


bought a probably worthless claim. ‘I 
mistrusted there was something ‘twa’n’t 


right, Cloos was in such a terrible hurry 
v get his money. Jest my luck. Now 
can’t you do something for me?” 

The only thing we could do was to take 
her signature to a paper stating that she 
would sell to the United States Govern- 
mentall her title to the Cloos’s tract, for 
six hundred dollars. 

The poor old soul having bought the 
claim in perfect good faith, it would seem 
only fair that she should be protected, if 
possible. She signed unhesitatingly, mak- 
ing a feeble cross as signature. She would 
have signed *‘ her mark” to any paper we 
had written. I never see the document 
without recalling her as an illustration of 
the helplessness of ignorance. Not an 
Indian in the San Ysidro village was a whit 
more helpless than this white woman from 
Ohio, who had been forty years working 
her way past wilderness after wilderness to 
California. : 

We lodged, during our visit in this region, 
at the home of the Superintendent of 
Warner’s Ranch, eight miles from the San 
Ysidro village. 

The Superintendent’s wife, a shrewd, 
kindly Scotch woman, told us more of the 
sufferings of these Indians, even, than we 
had learned from Pablo. It seemed that 
the little girl who had died last Winter was 
said to have died for want of food. I was 
glad I did not know this when I listened 
to the Helms boast of having furnished her 
coffin. 

The Superintendent’s wife said that when 
they first went to Warner’s Ranch, eight 
years ago, Captain Pablo was the handsom- 
est Indian she had ever seen. ‘‘ Straight as 
arrow, and one of the best workers.” . . 
She ‘‘ always used to love to see him com- 
ing in; he stood so straight and tall and 
had such a splendid motion to him.” . 
‘‘Now,” she said, ‘‘she wouldn’t know it 
was the same Indian.” . . . He looked 
‘*forty years older.” . . It just made 
her feel dreadful to see him; he was so 
starved looking.” . . . ‘* That was all the 
matter. Since those Helms went into the 
canyon, the Indians had been starving to 
death.” . ‘Tt was a shame the Gov- 





ernment didn’t do something about it. 


Those Indians were real well off eight 
years ago.” a“ j 
Whether the ejectment of Helin from the 
San Ysidro Canyon will be accomplished, 
remgins tobe, seen. A few months now 
will settle the question. The Cloos’s tract 
can more easily reclaimed. But that 
alone will not be enough. 
To a being crushed between the 
upper and nether millstones, there is not 
much relief in having the nether one 
removed, if the upper be left! 
— 
EN RICHMENT OF THE PRAYER 
BOOK. 


BY THE REV. ©. ©. TIFFANY. 


‘Two results were given the Joint Com- 
mission on the Prayer Book to accomplish. 
First, the enrichment of the services; 
second, greater flexibility in the use of 
them. We shall take them up in order. 
The first effort at enrichment was evidently 
the greater accentuation of the festivals of 
the Christian year. This appears on the 
very first page of the order for morning 
prayer. The opening sentences of Scripture 
are rearranged and added to for this pur- 
pose. The sentences for the morning and 
evening prayer are entirely different, in- 
stead of alike, as in the present book; and 
in each there are introduced special verses 
appropriate to Advent, Christmas, Epiph- 
any, Good Friday, Easter, Whitsunday and 
Trinity Sunday. The same thing is ap- 
parent in the opening anthem. It has long 
been felt that the Venite was in too jubilant 
a tone for Lent, and yet its call to worship 
was so fitting that it was hard to consent to 
dispensing with it. The Committee have 
solved the difficulty by retaining the Venite 
for general use, and affixing the four peni- 
tential verses, omitted in the American 
Prayer Book, for use during Lent. 
It is «a conservative advance, whici. 
constitutes a real enrichment, and con- 
forms it to the English book, though giv- 
ing an emphasis to Lent impossible when 
the last four verses are sung every Sunday. 
We think it would have been better had 
the rubric permitted the beginning of the 
chant at the sixth verse during Lent, which 
would have imparted a still more peniten- 
tial character to the anthem. (Special 
anthems in place of the Venite are given 
for the great festivals.) The next feature 
of enrichment is the introduction of an 
alternate anthem for the Ze Deum and 
Benedicite, both of which are in too juvi- 
lant a tone fora fast. It isa fine 
tion of the Benedictus Dominus Deus, be- 
ing the introduction to the Benedicite, or 
song of the three children from the Apocry- 
pla. The Benedictus, which follows the 
second lesson, has also appended to the 
four verses now in use, the remaining 
verses which specially fits it for the sea- 
son of Advent, for which season the 
use of the latter verses are prescribed 
by the rubric. An alternate to the Bene- 
dictus and Jubilate is also given for use in 
Lent in Ps. 121, or Levavi Oculos, ‘1 will 
lift up mine eyes unto the hills,” ete. 
There are no other marked additions to the 
morning prayer, save that in the Litany, 
obligatory on all Sundays save Easter 
and Whitsunday, the suffrage beginning, 
“From lightning and tempest,” reads 
“From fire, lightning, and tempest,” and 
a special suffrage is introduced for the 
President of the United States; and, there- 
fore, the Litany is to be used before the 
prayer for the President, instead of after it, 
as now. 

In the evening prayer there are some 
most felicitous sentences introduced for the 
opening of the service, as, ¢. g. this, Ps. 
exli, 2: ‘‘ Let my prayer be set forth in thy 
sight as the incense, and let the lifting up 
of my hands be an evening sacrifice.” Also 
this for Christmas Day, so good that we 
wish it were in the morning prayer, which 
is usually the only service on Christmas 
Day—e. g., Rev. xxi, 8., ‘‘ Behold the taber- 
nacle of God is with men,” etc. As there is 
no special service for Good Friday, in the 
evening prayer it would be a happy 
thought to introduce Heb. iv, 14, 15, 16: 
‘Seeing then that we have a great High 
Priest, etc., let us therefore come boldly 
unto the Throne of Grace,” etc. 

The evening prayer may be read on Sun- 
days just as it is now; but it also may 
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be made different and shorter, by sub- 
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stituting ‘‘ Let us humbly confess our sins 
before Almighty God” for the ‘‘ Dearly Be- 
loved Brethren,” using anew and short form 
of absolution and an alternate general con- 
fession. The Magnificat is added a8 an 
alternate tothe Cantate Domino and Bonum 
Est after the first lesson, and the Nune 
Dimittis after the second lesson may be 
used instead of the Deus Misereatur and 
the Benedic Anima Mea. 

The versicles from the English Book are 
introduzed before the collects with a nota- 
ble variation in the response to the petition 
Give peace in our time, O, Lord! which 
here most appropriately reads: ‘For it is 
Thou alone who makest wars to cease in all 
the world.” The collect against perils, be- 
gins ‘* Lighten our Darkness,” and an an- 
them is permitted after this third collect, as 
also it is in, the morning prayer. The 
Litany is also permitted in the afternoon at 
this place, instead of the succeeding col- 
lects, and also a service called the beati- 
tudes of the gospel, in which each beati- 
tude is read by the minister and is followed 
by a response from the congregation— 
‘*‘ Lord have mercy upon us, and be it unto 
thy servants according to thy word.” 

Should the collects be preferred one finds 
a new and beautiful prayer forthe President 
of the United States and the Governor of 
the State, modeled from the prayer for the 
Queen in the English communion office. And 
instead of the prayer of St. Chrysostom, at 
the close, the collect ‘‘ Assist us mercifully, 
O Lord, in these our supplications and 
prayers,” etc. is substituted. 

Thus the afternoon service may be made 
quite different from the morning prayer, 
giving a variety very desirable. 

For week-day services a still greater cur- 
tailment and variety is allowed, and this is 
attained by the large increase of occasional 
prayers, printed immediately after the Lit- 
any, which are permitted to be used at the 
discretion of the minister. Many of these 
are very beautiful and appropriate, espe- 
cially the prayers for a person on a journey, 
as well as at sea, for young persons pre- 
paring for confirmation, for all who are 
dependent on the public care, for missions, 
for the increase of the ministry, in the 
vacancy of a cure of souls, for the spirit of 
prayer, for the light of God’s truth, for the 
renewing of the Holy Ghost, and a general 
intercession and special morning and even- 
ing prayers. 

In regard to special services that for Ash 
Wednesday is enriched by the introduction 
of the Miserere, Psalm li. And there is a felic- 
itous service for Thanksgiving Day, where 
the General Thanksgiving takes the place 
of the General Confession, and a number of 
noble versicles are added. We wonder that 
the De Profundis is not introduced into the 
Ash Wednesday vr Good Friday services, 
and think it might well be substituted for 
the Quemadmodum, Ps. xlii, or the Judica 
Me, Ps. xliii, which are of obligation on 
Ash Wednesday. The prayers in the 
Thanksgiving service for the families of the 
land, for the country, for the unity of God’s 
people, and for all poor, homeless and 
neglected folk, are of especial value and 
beauty. 

A short office of prayer for sundry oc- 
casions is added also for noon-day services, 
missionary meetings, etc., which is well 
conceived and may be much varied. 

When we turn to the collects, epistles, 
and gospels we find some notable additions. 
As there are often two celebrations of the 
Holy Communion inthe greater festivals, 
there are two sets of collects, epistles, and 
gospels for Christmas Day, Easter, and 
Whitsunday. There are also special new 
collects (new in the sense of old ones re- 
stored) for the days in Holy Week preced- 
ing Good Friday, and also for Monday and 
Tuesday in Easter Week, Whitsun-Monday 
und Tuesday. 

Among the saints’ days a new festival is 
added, that for the Transfiguration, a res- 
toration from the sarum use we believe. 

The office for the Holy Communion is left 
untouched, save some rubrical directions in 
regard to the Ten Commandments and the 
longer exhortation. The Nicene Creed is 
here printed and made obligatory in the 
three great festivals, and the second form 
of absolution in the present office of 
morning and evening prayer is reserved ex- 
clusively for this service. 

There isa new and beautiful form of 





service for the burial of infants, and both 
the marriage service and the contirmation 
office are measurably dignified and enriched 
by additional collects and enlargement of 
the prefaces. We could have wished the 
two psalms which constitute the opening 
anthem in the burial service for adults had 
been separated and the use of either or both 
allowed. But it is an office very tender to 
the touch of change. 

As the number of selection of Psalms has 
been increased from ten to twenty thé Com- 
mittee have done wisely in not increasing 
the bulk of the book by printing each 
selection in full. The number of the 
Psalme of the selection is indicated, and to 
facilitate the finding of them, the number 
of all the Psalms in the Psalter is printed in 
large Roman numerals over the top of the 
page, which makes an easy and rapid task 
of what at present is apt to bea difficult 
and tedious one. 

For flexbility of use in the offices the 
minister and congregation are made de. 
pendent on the rubrics, which is far better 
than printing in extenso all the possible 
various offices, which would have enor- 
mously swelled the bulk of the Prayer 
Book, and would not have been as effective 
either. 

Altogether the work of the Committee is 
a marvelous one in its condensation and 
care; and as it has been generally approved 
and signed by men of such varying views 
as Drs. Dix and Harwood, Bishops Stevens 
and Doane, Messrs. Burguin and Goodwin, 
there is good hope that it may be substan- 
tially approved by the Convention and 
adopted by the Church. 

ZION PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH, N, Y, CrTy, 
fe Se oa Re: 
ANECDOTES OF THE REV. WIL- 
LIAM TENNENT, 
OF FREEHOLD, N. J., 1705-1777. 





BY 8. W. BOARDMAN, D.D. 


Tue Rev. WittiAM TENNENT Was born in 
the County of Armagh, Ireland, June 3d, 
1705, and removed to America with his 
father at the age of eleven, in 1716. He 
was educated at the Log College, conducted 
by his father, Rev. William Tennent, Sr., 
in Neshaminy, Bucks Co., Pa. He studied 
theology with his older brother, Gilbert 
Tennent, at New Brunswick, N. J. While 
thus a divinity student, during a fever, 
while he was one morning conversing in Lat- 
in with his brother, on the state of his soul, 
he seemed to die. He was pronounced 
dead. There was no perceptible breath, or 
pulse, or warmth. The body was cold and 
rigid, the eyes sunken, the lips discolored, 
the tongue swollen; signs of dissolution 
which were regarded as conclusive. A 
young physician, however, a special friend 
of William’s, thought he perceived a slight 
warmth, though no one else could, under 
one arm and over the heart. Me induced 
the friends to defer the funeral for a day; 
but still no signs of life appeared, and the 
family were about to proceed with the 
burial, when the young physician pleaded for 
an hour, then half an hour, then for a quar- 
ter, when Gilbert Tennent, a young man of 
very ardent temperament, became quite in- 
dignant, and said ‘‘ it was a shame to deal 
thus with a lifeless corpse,” and insisted that 
the funeral should proceed at once. At 
this point ‘‘the body opened its eyes, ut- 
tered a dreadful groan, and sunk again into 
apparent death.” After an hour another 
groan was uttered, followed again by ap- 
parent death. After still another hour life 
seemed to return, though for six weeks his 
final recovery was doubtful. It was a whole 
year before he was entirely well. 

It is universally known that, during the 
three days when he seemed to be dead, Mr. 
Tennent seemed to himself to have been 
caught up like Paul, whether in the body 
or out of the body, into the heavenly 
world. He seemed to see anineffable glory. 
He ‘‘saw an innumerable host of happy 
beings surrounding the inexpressible glory, 
in acts of adoration and joyous worship.” 
He saw no bodily shape in the center. He 
heard things unutterable, and their songs and 
hallelujahs of thanksgiving and praise with 
unspeakable rapture.” He ‘felt joy un- 
utterable and full of glory.” For a long 
time afterward, if he could have had the 
whole world for the trouble of stooping 
down to pick it up as a pin, he valued it too 
little for that effort. Mr. Tennent did not 





like to speak of this experience, probably 
lest he should be exalted above measure. 
He said, however, that he had left in his 
writings a more complete account of it, 
which, as he died near the darkest days of 
the Revolutionary War, was, with his other 
papers, lost. 

Mr. Tennent lived, after this extraordinary 
youthful experience, for nearly half a cen- 
tury; on the whole a robust and active life. 

He had the impressible nature of the 
Irish blended with the fervid temperament 
of the Scotch, and was subject, as were the 
other members of that remarkable family, 
to great nervous excitements of exhilaration 
and depression. 

On one occasion he was so overcome 
with a view of God’s goodness, between 
services on the Sabbath, that the elders 
were obliged to help him into the church, 
and he ascended the pulpit stairs on his 
hands and knees. On another Sabbath, 
after church, as he was walking in the 
fields for meditation, with his little son, 
three years old, ‘‘accidentally casting his 
eyes upon the child, it suddenly occurred 
to him” that he was not making such 
financial provision for that child and his 
mother as would make themcomfortable in 
case of his own death. This thought 
‘‘nearly deprived him of his senses.” He 
was scarcely able to return to the house. 
On another occasion the thought of a dan- 
ger which he had some time before passed 
safely through, became so vivid and over- 
whelming to him that he could scarcely 
maintain his position upon the horse which 
he was riding. 

He was settled at Freehold, in October, 
1733, six months after the death of his 
brother John, the former pastor. His salary 
was £100, or $500; but he had in addition 
the use of the glebe belonging to the 
church, about two hundred and fifty acres, 
some time ago sold, and now said to be one 
of the best farms in New Jersey. ‘‘ But his 
inattention to the things of this world was 
so great” that he got sadly in debt. In this 
dilemma he consulted an intimate friend, 
‘*who told him that he must get a wife, to 
attend to his temporal affairs and to com- 
fort his leisure hours by conjugal endear- 
ments.” ‘He smiled at the idea; and said 
it could never be, unless some friend would 
provide one for him.” His friend agreed 
to accommodate him with an introduction 
to his own sister-in-law, a Mrs. Noble, an 
excellent woman of great piety, a widow 
of his own age, and one peculiarly suited 
in all respects to his character and circum- 
stances.” 

The next day they both went to New 
York, where she resided, and the day after 
he was introduced tothe charming widow. 
‘“‘He was much pleased with her appear- 
ance; and when left alone with her, abruptly 
told her his errand. He said that neither his 
time nor inclination would suffer him to use 
much ceremony, but that if she approved, 
he would come for her on the next Monday, 
be married and immediately take her 
home.” The lady with some hesitation 
and difficulty, at last consented. 


She proved invaluable to him; soon got 
him out of debt, and managed all his worldly 
business so well that in a few years his cir- 
cumstances became easy and comfortable. 

Several of their children died in infancy, 
but three sons lived to receive the best edu- 
cation the country afforded, and enter, one 
of them the ministry, and two the practice 
of medicine, with great promise. They all 
died comparatively early—at the ages of 28, 
33, and 87. 

On his going out into the world by him- 
self his father was able to give him only a 
pittance in money, but told him that if he 
behaved well this was enough, and if other- 
wise, too much. 

During a revival he was suddenly, ou one 
Sabbath morning, ‘‘assaulted with a tempta- 
tion that the Bible was false, an imposture 
of man’s invention. Prayer to repel it was 
of no avail. His preparation for the pulpit 
left him.” He tried other subjects, but 
could get nothing. The Bible was sealed, 
and he was shut up in prayer. Egyptian 
darkness oppressed him. In agony he went 
to the church, determined to preach, 
though he had nothing. to say. A large 
congregation were waiting. He gave out a 
psalm to be sung, while his agitation in- 
creased to the highest degree. 

When the moment for prayer arrived, he 





rose, stretched his arms toward Heaven, 
d uttered the cry, ‘‘ Lord, have mercy 


‘upon me!” Instantly helpcame. ‘ His spirit 


seemed to be caught up to the heavens. 
The house at the end of the prayer was a 
Bochim; about thirty were hopefully con- 
verted. This day he ever afterward spoke 
of as his harvest day. 

It was then much disputed by theologi- 
ans whether repentance or faith came first 
in conversion. When Tennent was asked 
his opinion ‘he very gravely took his pipe 
from his mouth, and said he cared not 
which came first; but he had got them 
both.” 

He was induced, on one occasion, in a 
strange place to preach ona day of fasting 
and prayer for rain during drought. He be- 
gan by telling the people plainly that, unless 
their motives were right, they would have 
done better to have saved the day at home 
and earned their three shillings and sixpence. 

Hearing a very severe sermon preached 
before the Synod, be said to the preacher, 
‘You sent us, Synod and all, to perdition, 
not excepting yourself. 1 always make it 
a rule to save myself.” 

There are very numerous traditions of 
the good man still handed down in his 
old parish at Freehold. One was re- 
lated to me on the ground by a descend- 
ant of one of his parishioners, still resid- 
ing there. He was, like other clergy- 
men of his time, very austere and dignified, 
as well as faithful to souls; and the im- 
penitent were afraid of him. A _ timid 
parishioner long eluded successfully his 
pastor’s personal addresses concerning his 
soul. One day as Tennent was mounted on 
a fleet horse, he observed this man at some 
distance ahead come out of a house, and 
mount his horse. The opportunity was 
not to be lost. The sinner saw his situation 
and put spurs to his horse; but the godly 
man rode the better animal, and in spite of 
all his efforts gained upon him. Neck and 
neck they rode for about a mile, when the 
conquered parishioner surrendered. Nota 
word did the pastor, on that occasion, say 
concerning religious things. Thus he won 
the man’s confidence, and at length his 
soul, 

Once, when, by an outrageous charge, he 
had been indicted for perjury, and seemed 
in great danger of conviction, he prepared 
a sermon to be delivered from the pillory, 
if he had been raised to that elevation. 

One night he was waked up in his bed by 
a sharp pain in the tees of one foot. Pro- 
curing a light ‘‘it. was discovered that 
several of his toes,” says his biographer, 
‘had been entirely cut off, as if by some 
sharp instrument.” No blade and no 
animal able to do this, could be found. 
Rev. Dr. Archibald Alexander, commenting 
upon this notorious incident, suggests that, 
“it seems highly probable that Mr. Tennent 
was a somnambulist, and received this 
injury, by treading in his sleep, upon some 
sharp instrument, soon after which he 
returned to his bed.” Mr. Tennent. him- 
self, however, firmly believed that the in- 
jury was done by the Prince of Darkness. 
But would the enmity of Satan to so good 
a wan, if once allowed to use a razor upon 
him, have been satisfied. without touching 
a more vital point ? 

When a woman, professing penitence, was 
very voluble and severe in her self-condem- 
nation—but Tennent thought not sincere— 
he told her that what she said of the enorm- 
ity of her sins was what he always thought 
of her. This removed the mask; she deep- 
ly resented it, and said she wasas good “as 
he was any day.” 

An intoxicated man, who claimed to be 
one of ‘his converts,” he acknowledged to 
be such. ‘Ah, my friend, said Mr. Ten- 
nent, ‘‘it’s dike some of my bungling work.” 

Dr. Samuel Spring and some other stu- 
dents from Nassau Hall, walked over twenty 
miles to hear him preach. His sermon was 
just thirteen minutes long by the watch. 
He preached long or short, as he chose. 

Of a sermon, with some very good things, 
more that were commonplace, and some’ 
conceits and extravagances to provoke 
mirth and win popularity, which he re- 
garded as very bad, he said it was like a 
mixture of a little of ‘‘ the very best super- 
fine fiour, much Indian meal and some 
arsenic; some of it was good, more coarse, 
a part rank poison.” 

Desiring to talk on theology with a la- 
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borer he started to walk with the man to 
his place of work in the city of New York, 
where the incident occurred. The man, 
wishing to avoid him, walked faster. Tea- 
nent also quickened his pace. At length 
the man ran and Tennent chased him. 
‘* But the heretical carpenter was too fleet 
for his pursuer. By his speed he evaded his 
arguments, and remained in error.” 

A brief memoir of Mr. Tennent was 
published by the Rev. Elias Boudinot, 
LL.D., in The Assembly's Missionary Maga- 
zine, in the year 1806. Dr. Archibald Alex- 
ander says that he had known uo man in 
modern times concerning whom so many 
extraordinary things are related. Many 
other stories, he remarks, current in his 
vicinity, as handed down by tradition, are 
not sufficiently authenticated to be affirmed 
as certain. ‘‘ Some are too ludicrous to have 
place in a serious narrative.” The anecdotes 
here given, Dr. Alexander believed to be, 
all of them, authentic. 

Mr. Tennent was pastor of the church at 
Freehold forty-three years, and died March 
8th, 1777, aged 72. His body lies buried 
under the middie aisle of the church in 
which he preached, and which has remained 
entirely unchanged for a hundred and fifty 
years. A becoming tablet, fixedin the wall 
just south of the pulpit, records his name, 
age and length of pastorate, and adds the 
words “Faithful and Beloved.” The writer 
preached in the ‘Old Tennent church,” so 
called, on a recent Sabbath. The whole 
atmosphere of the place is still full of the 
influences that emanated from the long 
pastorate commenced just one hundred 
I was told that it is 
still the tradition among the old people 
that ‘‘Mr. Tennent used to get very warm 
in the pulpit.” Earnestness is power and 
leaves its permanent impress. The R. R. 
station and the Post Office near the old 
church bear the name ‘“‘ Tennent.” In bis 
They sat at the 
preacher's left hand, in the north gallery. 
They bore their masters’ names. The fourth 
and fifth generation of their descendants 
were at my left hand when I recently 
preached there. They also still bear the im- 
press of the early pastor’s work, and cherish 
his name and fame. As 1 left the Tennent 
station a fine looking boy standing near, of 
twelve or thirteen years of age, of sable 
complexion, gave as his name * William 
Tennent.” 


and fifty years ago. 


day slaves were common. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF PROSLAVERY 
TIMES. 


BY K. L. STANTON, D.D. 





In Mr. Bowen's article, in Tuk INDEPEND- 
gent of Oct. 4th, upon ‘“ Arthur and Lewis 
Tappan,” he speaks of the time ‘‘ when the 
Trustees of Lane Seminary, in which he 
(Mr. Arthur Tappan) was largely interested, 
forbade the students to discuss the anti- 
slavery question,” and that he was much 
disturbed ” in consequence of this. 

I was a student of Lane Seminary at that 
time; and to my hand was committed, by 
Prof. Calvin E. Stowe, D.D., the manuscript 
resolutions of the Board of Trustees, for- 
bidding the discussion, to be handed to the 
proper custodian at the Seminary. The 
Faculty then consisted of Lyman Beecher, 
Calvin E. Stowe, Baxter Dickinson and 
Thomas J. Biggs. Dr. Dickinson afterward 
became famous as the author of the “ Au- 
burn Declaration,” which set forth the 
doctrines of the New School Presbyterians. 

It was well understood, at the time of 
which I speak, that the prohibitory order 
was the product of the joint action, sub- 
stantially, of the Trustees and Faculty, 
although the Trustees, from considerations 
of expediency, assumed, before the public, 
the responsibility ot its issue. It had been 
adopted by the ‘* Prudential Committee” of 
the Board, during the Summer vacation, 
while the Faculty were absent, but contained 
some Offensive features, which were elimi- 
nated after Dr. Beecher’s return; and it was 
this modified form of the document which 
Prof. Stowe handed me. 

A special reason for which Mr. Arthur 
Tappan ‘‘was largely interested” in Lane 
Seminary, beyond the merits of the anti- 
slavery cause which he deemed infringed 
by this prohibition of free discussion, was 
that he had, in time of pressing need, 
founded the professorship which secured 
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to the Seminary the services of Dr. Beecher, 
as professor of theology, thus insuring his 
removal from Boston to Cincinnati. It 
was in consequence of being ‘‘ much dis- 
turbed,” as Mr. Bowen gays, by this action, 
that Mr. Tappan induced Mr. Finney to go 
to Oberlin. Neither Dr. Beecher nor Pro- 
fessor Stowe had, at that period, taken 
ground openly in behalf of the anti-slavery 
cause, 80 far as the public could discover; 
at least they had not come fully upon the 
ground then occupied by the Tappans and 
their colaborers. The ‘interests of the 
Seminary,” as then viewed, probably had a 
modifying influence; for the excitement in 
Cincinnati ran very high, and a mob 
threatened the seminary buildings with 
destruction in case the students wer? al- 
lowed further to discuss the slavery 
question. 

An incident which 1 personally witnessed 
shows how high the excitement ran in Cin- 
cinnati. Its trade was great with the 
South, and ‘Southern sentiment” domi- 
nated all classes. James G. Birney was 
then publishing there his anti-slavery paper, 
The Philanthropist. 1t was attacked by a 
mob, in the early evening; the types were 
scattered through the streets, the cases and 
office furniqyre were smashed into kindling 
wood, and the press was dragged with 
ropes by some very respectably dressed 
men and boys, for fully half a mile, and 
thrown into the Ohio Kiver; and while all 
this was going on, not a policeman was 
visible at any point on the line of march, 
nor was a note of remonstrance heard from 
a single citizen. Indeed, it would not have 
been safe for any one openly to condemn 
this mob violence. All eyes were turned 
the next morning to see what the Cincin- 
nati Gazette would say. Its editor was 
Charles Hammond, Esq., regarded to this 
day as the ablest editor who ever sat upon 
the tripod in Cincinnati, a shrewd lawyer, 
a brave and honest man, whose opinions 
on many subjects had great influence. The 
whole city was on the gui vive to read Ham 
mond’s ‘‘leader” on the mob. Judge of the 
amusement ofall when the ‘‘leader” con- 
sisted of an insertion in full of the fifth 
chapter of Matthew, the beginning of the 
“Sermon on the Mount,” given ‘‘without 
note or comment.” Whether Hammond, 
too, was hushed into silence, for the mo- 
ment, by the diabolical spirit prevailing, 
which he in heart must have condemned, 
was a topic for the day. 

What brought the indignation against the 
Seminary to a white heat in Cincinnati, 
was not alone the discussion upon slavery. 
Many of the students showed their interest 
in the colored people by deeds as well as 
words. They gathered hundreds of Ne- 
gro children and men and women into 
Sunday-schools, held regular preaching 
services, and established night schools also 
for their instruction in the common 
branches of an English education. Hither- 
to, little or nothing had been done in this 
line. As was quite natural, ina few in- 
stances, some of the students partook of an 
occasional meal at the houses of some of 
the more respectabie of these colored peo- 
ple. Asevery movement of the students 
was closely watched, from these social 
courtesies went out the most extravagant and 
absurd stories, such as that ‘‘the students 
walked arm-in-arm with colored girls, and 
that they were going to marry them.” To 
those who believed these reports this 
proved the ounce that broke the camel’s 
back. 

In the ‘*‘ Autobiogaphy ” of the Rev. Asa 
Mahan, D.D., LL.D., now of London, a 
volume recently issued, sent me by the 
author, is. found certain interesting inci- 
dents of that stirring period, concerning 
Lane Seminary and the state of public sen- 
timent in Cincinnati. Dr. Mahan was then 
pastor of the Sixth Presbyterian Church in 
that city, and one of the ‘‘ Prudential Com- 
mittee” of the Seminary Board of Trustees. 
He had written, on behalf of the Board, the 
letter to Dr. Beecher'’s church in Boston, to 
induce them to part with their pastor to 
come to Cincinnati. When the resolutions 
prohibiting, among the students, the anti- 
slavery discussion, were before the Com- 
mittee, Dr. Mahan opposed them. This 
made him a marked man in the city, as an 
‘*abolitionist,” and himself, wife, and chil- 
dren, in the streets and other public places, 
were subjected to rudeness and indignities. 


One of the articles of what Dr. Mahan calls 
‘*this Draconian code,” was in these words: 
‘‘The Prudential Committee shall have 
power to turn out any student from the 
Seminary, when they shall deem it neces- 
sary to do so.” 

As an argument for the adoption of this 
code, Dr. Mahan gives the statement made 
at the meeting ‘‘by one of the influential 
members” to this effect: ‘A meeting had 
just been held at the East, by the presidents 
and leading professors of our most influen- 
tial colleges and theological seminaries in 
New England, and in the Middle und West- 
ern States, and it had been unanimously 
agreed that the times imperiously demanded 
that all anti-slavery agitation should be sup- 
pressed by laws such as we were then 
enacting; and it was agreed that Lane Semi- 
nary should lead off, and the others would 
promptly follow her example.” Dr. Mahan 
adds: ‘* Several such institutions were des- 
ignated by name.” 

If this ‘‘influential member” gave cor- 
rect information,the action indicated by col- 
leges and seminaries to suppress “all anti- 
slavery agitation,” is one of the most strik- 
ing proofs that the proslavery sentiment 
then ruled nearly the whole country with a 
rod of iron. 

While these measures were pending be- 
fore the Prudential Committee, Dr. Mahan 
‘*wrote to Dr. Beecher, informing him of 
what was being done, and of the peril of 
the Seminary, and urged him and Prof. 
Stowe to hasten home,” etc. ‘I wrote,” 
says Dr. Mahan, ‘‘under the distinct im- 
pression that both of these individuals 
would reprobate the passage of the pro- 
posed code of laws. This I inferred from 
their known antecedents, both cf them hav- 
ing openly avowed the absolute right of all 
students, in all our institutions, freely to 
discuss all such subjects among themselves. 
Just before leaving for the East, I heard 
Prof. Stowe say with great earnestness, in 
reply to a suggestion from a leading citizen 
that the Trustees, might, by the pas- 
sage of anew code, suppress the existing 
anti-slavery agitation in the Seminary, ‘If 
a law suppressing free discussion in this in- 
stitution shall be passed, I will not be con- 
nected with it for five minutes.’ The views 
of these individuals had, as will appear, 
essentially changed upon the subject, 
through consultation with leading minds in 
the East.” The action of the Trustees over- 
reached itself. On these resolutions being 
made public, Dr. Mahan says, “ Public 
sympathy was immediately turned away 
from the Trustees, and set so strongly 
toward the students, that all symptoms of 
mob violence disappeared.” When Dr. 
Beecher returned, he said to the Board: 
‘* Prof. Stowe and myself fully approve of 
the entire code of laws you have passed, 
with the exception of this most offensive 
item ”’ (the one giving the Prudential Com- 
mittee the power of summary dismissal) 
‘*which has rendered all you have done a 
public scandal.” 

When the Board again met, this ‘ offen- 
sive item” was erased. But the remainder 
of the code did not satisfy the students. A 
large number withdrew and organized for 
instruction at another point in the city. 
Dr. Mahan says of this movement: ‘* Arthur 
Tappan, Esq., of New York, that world-re- 
nowned philanthropist, immediately sent on 
five thousand dollars to sustain these stu- 
dents in their new apartments.” Subse- 
quently a large body of these students 
went to Oberlin College to pursue their 
studies, Mr. Finney having accepted the 
theological chair; and about two years 
later Dr. Mahan was elected the first Pres- 
ident of Oberlin College, a post which he 
held with distinguished ability for fifteen 
years. 
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AN OLD YORKSHIRE TOWN. 


BY MRS. AMELIA A. BARR. 





A MAN of warps and woofs and of singu- 
larly few words is my friend, Sam Sugden. 
So, when in reply to a proposition to visit 
Scarborough, he only answered between 
the puffs of his pipe: ‘‘ Nay; I’m none for 
Scarborough, I’m sure.” I knew as well as 
if he had preached a sermon on the subject 
that his mind was made up. 

‘But Whitby is a town of a different 
color,” said his pretty wife, Deira, who has 


band’s thoughts and interpreting them for 
him. Then alight broke over the serene 
face behind the long clay pipe. It was 
evident the oracle had spoken wisely. 
And I remembered ‘‘Sylvia’s Lovers,” 
and was quitecontented. That most idyllic 
of tales had long ago set Whitby on a 
pinnacle of memory. I had immediately a 
desire to climb those two hundred steps 
leading to quaint St. Mary’s Church and to 
see the dim old shop in which Sylvia 
bought the scarlet duffle cloak in defiance 
of Philip’s warning. 

These motives struck no _ responsive 
chord in Sam Sugden’s heart. In fact he 
looked as if he would have said something 
about ‘‘a woman’s reasons,” only that 
speech would have necessitated the re- 
moval of his pipe; but his eyes sought 
Deira’s, and she answered the glance : 


‘“*Ay; but Sam will think one thing and 
you'll think another. It is the shifting 
lights on the Black-a-Moor, and the gray 
sea breaking white upon the sands, and the 
sun setting behind St. Hilda’s Abbey, and 
the sails, like white flowers at sea, that Sam 
is thinking about, I’m sure.” 

We approached Whitby by the Black-a- 
Moor, ‘‘ a cawd, wild, wilderness country,” 
as an old Yorkshire man describes it; ‘t’ 
wind lists up ther’, and wher’ t’ wind lists 
it blaws.” Certainly popular nomenclature 
has aptly described this vast stretch of 
lonely desolation; and one scarcely wonders 
that Whitby was practically separated from 
England until one hundred and thirty years 
ago. For, though Whitby Abbey was 
founded in the seventh century, and Whitby, 
a well-known fishing town, in the fourteenth, 
there were no roads over the boundless, 
treacherous moors, and no access to the 
secluded town, except by sea. Charlton, 
who wrote 2 century since, says: ‘‘In 1759 
a design was formed to join Whitby to 
other parts of England, by turnpiking the 
road over those great moors which lie around, 
so that passengers might venture the moors, 
where no one before durst ever presume to 
come without a guide.” 

This long-continued isolation has left a 
remarkably primitive, old world air about 
Whitby, and the coloring from it is so 
strong and deep that not even railways, 
telegraphs and iron furnaces have been 
able yet to give a nineteenth-century aspect 
to the place. It lies on both sides of the 
river Esk, which, flowing between the 
houses and the two great piers, empties 
itself at this point into the ocean. 

Both banks are steep and abrupt, and the 
houses are huddled together, tier upon tier, 
in irregular masses; so that the great depth 
of the valley, and the high bluffs in which 
the banks end, with all their variety of 
color and form, make a strangely pictur- 
esque scene. On the Eastern bluff stards 
the ruined Abbey, with a low range of red- 
roofed buildings just below it; then, a 
hundred yards lower, the old church of 
St. Mary’s, and beyond the church a little 
way the bluff ends abriiptly, going down 
until it reaches another spur, which is the 
level of a steep street taking its way through 
the old town. 

To reach the church from the town there 
is a stairway of two hundred steps, which 
literally hangs in the air; but it is worth 
while—at least for once—climbing this 
steep and narrow road to worship; for 
the church is eight hundred years old; 4 
quaint, squat edifice, built very low, as if 
to prevent it from being blown away. I 
had heard that the interior was fitted up 
like a ship. It certainly is marvelous 
enough to express any ecclesiastical incon- 
gruity. The chancel is floored over, which 
may represent an upper deck, and the al. 
tar is, therefore, approached by a kind of 
tunnel. 

The pews are wonderful to see—great 
padded boxes, lined with green or scarlet 
baize, studded with a multitude of brass 
nails; and as this baize is in various stages 
of preservation, the variety of coloring in 
this way alone, is not unattractive. The 
walls are whitewashed, and wherever they 
are not covered with monumental tablets, 
break out into windows and skylights. It 
really has a nautical look; and it was easy 
to fill the queer, sleepy-looking pews with 
hardy fishermen and solid respectable 
ship-owners, some red-bearded, like their 
Danish forefathers, others with the long, 
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swarthy men, full of possibilities, and pic- 
turesquely dressed in yellow oil-skin and 
blue jerseys. 

It was in the churchyard of St. Mary’s 
that Sylvia Robson met the specksioneer 
over his dead comrade’s grave; and both 
here and in the long street of the old town 
the touching story haunts and holds one. 
One hundred yards behind the church 
stands the old Abbey of St. Hilda, with its 
graceful arches and triple rows of win- 
dows, and fine carvings and moldings. 
The Abbey was a famous place early in 
the eighth century, and was the place 
chosen for the meeting of that famous 
synod which settled the dispute about the 
time of observing Easter. It was St John 
and the Eastern Church against St. Peter 
and Rome, and through the eloquence of 
Wilfrid of Ripon, Rome prevailed. 

For two hundred years all went pros- 
perously at Whitby Abbey; then the fierce 
Viking, Hubba, came over the sea, and 
plundered and burned the building, and 
killed all the inmates. The next two hun- 
dred years it lay in ruins; was then re- 
built on a far more splendid scale. But 
the Abbots had but a bad time of it; for 
the vikings from the sea, and the robbers 
from the great moors paid it far too many 
secular visits; and unwary monks, straying 
beyond the walls, were generally taken 
prisoners and held for ransom. There is a 
more pleasant tradition of Robin Hood’s 
visits; and stones, still standing in two 
fields, preserve the memory of a famous 
archery trial from the roof of the holy 
house., It was after a merry dinner of 
many good things with the jolly Abbot of 
Whitby that Robin Hood and Little John 
agreed to go tothe roof and gratify the 
monks with a match of their skill as archers. 
Little John’s arrow went the furthest; and 
the field in which it fell is called yet 
‘¢ John’s Field,” while that in which Robin 
Hood’s fell, is called ‘‘ Robin-his-field.” 
The distance is very nearly a mile; and 
Sam Sugden smiled increduously, and 
directed our attention to the words of some 
old antiquarian familiar: ‘‘Swch stories 
are only fit to be left among the lyes of the 
land.” But wandering in the aisle, which 
still offers us the shelter of its groined 
roof, and sitting on the sedilia, where 
Robin:Hood and his hosts probably sat, we 
preferred to believe in the whole distance. 
Antiquarians do not know everything. 


The scene from this breezy hight is won- 
derful. The broad poem of the Universe, 
which God wrote, is unrolled as a scroll 
before us. A sublime tranquility is on the 
ocean. The evening crimson hangs, like 
aroyal mantle, over the moors—the lone- 
some moors, where to-night the very winds 
have grown weary with their own un- 
challenged rovings, and are at rest. I admire 
again, as I have done many a time before, 
the wisdom and taste of the old monks. 
They had a superb faculty for picking loca- 
tions; and in simple justice to them I say 
80. 

‘““Ay; they knewa thing or two, I’m 
sure,” says our reflective escort. Then he 
made us notice that the Benedictine monks 
always chose lofty hights; while the Cis- 
tercians loved to nestle in the woody val- 
leys, building themselves such homes as 
Fountains and Jervans. This peculiarity 
is so obvious all over England, that it has 
found a popular form in the couplet: 

“ Bernard loves the valley 
And Benedict the hill.” 

In 1539 Henry the Eighth stripped Whitby 
Abbey of everything valuable, and left it a 
prey to the elements; but thousands of peo- 
ple in Whitby will in all good faith assure 
you that ever, on moonlight nights, the 
saintly Hilda may be seen standing sorrow- 
fully at a window of the Abbey she so 
dearly loved. Incredible as this seems, it 
is a fact that, in certain states of the atmos- 
phere, when the moon is in right position, 
there is an illusion so perfect, that Profess- 
or Rymer Jones, who saw it, says it might 
easily deceive a beholder. 

Descending the precipitous steps again, 
and passing over the old bridge, we are re- 
minded of the fatal struggle which Sylvia 
saw between the newly-landed sailors and 
the press gang; for the men of Whitby, 
trained in the bleak North seas to harpoon 
the whale, were prizes in those terrible days 
when men were made to fight for their 
country against their will. The Greenland 





trade, indeed, made Whitby. Between 
1787 and 1888 the whaling ships of Whitby 
brought home 3,200 whales. At the latter 
date the trade may be said to have ceased. 
But Whitby is a very important fishing 
town yet; and in the season the Esk is full 
of fishing boats from Scotland, Wales, 
Cornwall and many other parts.’ 

Down upon the piers, watching the vessels 
go out and in, one great name persistently 
sets itself to Whitby, that of Captain James 
Cook. All along this coast his step and 
face was familiar. He was born at Marton, 
a little hamlet outside of Whitby, his father 
being a day-laborer and apprenticed to 
Saunderson, a small grocer at the village of 
Staithes, ten miles from Whitby. There 
he sold tea and calico until he was fourteen 
and ran away to sea. We know nothing of 
the great sailor's mother; but there is a 
very touching story told of his father’s 
learning to read when he was seventy-seven 
years old, in order that he might read for 
himself the marvelous tale of his son’s first 
voyage round the world. Saunderson’s 
old shop is now under the shingle; but the 
site has been faithfully preserved in the 
popular memory. Doubtless it was Cook’s 
experience of the strength of Whitby whal- 
ing ships, which made him choose Whitby- 
built ships for his memorable voyage of 
discovery. 

Jet is a staple trade of this queer old 
town, and doubtless Whitby has no other 
association to the large majority of the 
fashionable and feminine world. It is got 
out of the lias beds along the coast; and 
the Ammonites and Nautilites also got out 
of the lias, are now made up with jet, and 
are both artistic and singular. Perhaps no 
place on the east coast of England possesses, 
within a few miles, more natural attractions. 
The sea-washed cliffs are full of strange and 
wonderful things; Ammonites, Ichthyo- 
saurus, Plesiosaurusand Teleosaurus, snake 
stones and rarer things; while those whose 
taste inclines that way will find in Whitby 
a really fine museum full of 

“ Huge Ammonites and the first bones of Time." 
A section of the coast is here, and side by 
side with it a collection of all the fossils it 
contains. If any one buys fossils (which | 
believe few geologists really do) there are 
fine ones to be procured here, from the 
regular dealers. 

For my part I do not profess to care much 
for basaltic dykes; and the stony monsters 
of the lias only interest me when made into 
ornaments. ‘It will be a deal nicer, you 
know, on the sands and shingle,” said our 
escort; and it certainly was. It was alive 
with crabs—some of them timid creatures, 
that scurried sideways into hiding at once; 
others who, with threatening claws, seemed 
quite willing ‘‘to stand upon their deliver- 
ance.” There wereall kinds of long-named 
anemones, with delicate, but unrelenting 
tentacles, and quantities of fretful star-fish 
jerking themselves into little bits upon the 
slightest provocation; and there were 
splendid prizes in sea-plants and tangle, and 
in deep-water corallines of every color. 

The people of Whitby are a fine, bold 
race of men and women, and they still keep 
a decidedly primitive atmosphere in and 
around their homes. Brave and hardy, and 
fearing no obvious danger or duty, they 
have a vein of rude, old-world superstition 
threading their daily life. For instance, if 
the husband is out on a dangerous night, 
the cat is killed, and a new cat got when he 
returns safe; or, if an unpropitious wind 
arises, the children gather on the top of the 
cliff, light a fire, and dancing around it, 
thus invoke the storm: 


“ Souther wind, souther 
And blaw father home to mother.” 


The dangers of sea life on the Whitby coast 
are neither few nor small. The ocean 
claims a large proportion of those who toil 
upon it, and there is no commoner answer 
to an inquiry after an old guide or boatman 
than ‘‘ the sea gat him.” 

Every town has its own peculiar atmos- 
phere; but I think few towns in England 
will leave upon a visitor’s memory such a 
feeling of remoteness, such a sense of being 
behind the world’s real time, such a waver- 
ing dream of old monks and old mariners, 
antediluvian curiosities, sea wonders, and 


jet ornaments. AndI fancy the first book 
they will read when they get back to the 
full tide of nineteenth century life will be 
* Sylvia’s Lovers.” 
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RURAL ACQUAINTANCE. 


BY R. A. OAKES. 








YrsTERDAY the air was full of dreamy 
languor. The pond held in its serene bosom 
the faded crimsons of the oak, the eternal 
green of the pines. The blue-jays, with 
tufts erect, flitted out and in the branches, 
and made the air vibrate with their rancorous 
calls. Flocks of titmice haunted the willows 
along the causeway, and rolled out their 
da-da-das with joyous vigor. It was on 
such days that Thackeray imagined the 
red man gathered his saccharine sweets; 
but the maple responds not to such languid 
approaches. Many have been the theories 
advanced to account for the ‘charm of 
days,” known as the Indian Summer. 
Zadock Thompson, in his ‘‘ History of Ver- 
mont,” tells us that the Indians were said 
never to have suffered disappointment in 
their count of thirty smoky days due from 
late October far into November. Has the 
western weather god taken his cue from the 
hurrying Aryan hordes that have pushed 
the red man almost into the deeps of the 
Pacific, and wiped from the calendar these 
reposeful days that were like a prelude of 
Lydian airs before the tragic entrance of 
Winter ? 

So bright, so fleeting, when these golden 
days are vouchsafed, I surrender all other 
employments to their charm, Even the 
dear companions, whose lettered backs are 
fairer than the face of a Langtry, rest un- 
touched in their jackets of leather and cloth. 
It is true that this pseudo-summer weaves 
for herself no garlands of flowers. There 
are no sunny, fragrant faces bending over 
the streams or lurking in the faded grasses 
of themeadow. Here and there, in shadowy 
wood paths, one may occasionally stumble 
on the gentian, with its fringes of heavenly 
blue; but the prevailing colors everywhere 
are browns and ashen grays, though Na- 
ture never wholly abandons her richest dyes. 
The biack alders and the burning bushes 
are beaded in brilliant reds, and the lips of 
the wild red rose glow with equal warmth. 
Even in the darkest days of Winter, the 
woodlands shine with brilliant splatches of 
golden lichens, the mosses hold up tiny 
cups of scarlet, and the hazels are gay with 
their coronals of yellow bloom, the pines 
are brilliant against a background of ermine, 
and the willows glow like lapping flames. 
But it is not the presence or absence of 
color that touches us in these charmed 
days. It isthe indescribable atmosphere— 
subdued, tender, embracing, soothing like 
the touch of a mother’s lips. How golden it 
is! A sound breaks on it as a ripple breaks 
when a swallow touches the pond with his 
wing. What an incandescent mist enfolds 
the far hills and lurks along the borders of the 
woodland! It is like the glaucescent sheen 
that guarantees the juices of the untouched 
grape. What a tender glow fills al! the 
corridors of the wood! The sunshine floods 
them; but with the solemnity of a cathedral. 
It seems as if Nature fairly pauses in tender 
irresolution, her face pensive and beautiful 
with the memories of May blossoms and 
June bird-songs. 


How the crows enjoy it. In flocks of 
fifty or more they scurry through the air, 
noisy as a pack of school-boys. The sable 
sentinel on the tallest pine allows me to 
pass without a challenge. Does he know 
that for all bird life I have a compassion 
like that of St. Francis or Buddha? I de- 
light in knowing that these sable gentle- 
men and ladies share with me my sandy 
acres. There are no twines hung around 
my cornfield, or men in straw within its 
borders ; for every sprouting kernel that they 
pull up they at least take two of the detested 
larve of the June bug. No storm ever 
daunts them or extorts from them one com- 
plaining cry. Less conspicuous, but equal- 
ly joyous the goldfinches cluster in groups 
around the frowzy heads of the golden-rods. 
Their beautiful Summer garments of black 
and gold are laid aside for staider colors, 
more fitting for wintry blasts; they sing no 
more their brilliant, flute-like tencons, but 
they twitter and.laugh with each other con- 
tinuously—Mark Tapleys always, in snow or 
shine. . 

The genial warmth tempts the mason- 
wasps from their snug retreats. They 
crawl in masses over the window-panes, or 
sail along the library ceiling with many a 
resounding bump. They have not the 


dfabolical aggressiveness of their smaller 
‘brothers in the yellow jackets; they sting 
only when touched. A day or two since I 
found one of their nests in the back folds of 
the drapery of a little statuette of “Thought.” 
The cunning mason had constructed his 
mud palace in five compartments; and out 
of these I picked thirty-one spiders. None 
of them were apparently dead; they seemed 
hut paralyzed as by a sharp thrust through 
their nervous centers; or, if dead, the 
poison which killed them was an antiseptic 
of rare embalming power. 

While yesterday the woodlands were 
flooded with golden aureoles, to-day how 
changed! All through the pauses of the 
night ghostly visitors, soft and clinging, 
dropped silently out of the dim vaults of 
heaven. The lights from lone farmhouses 
shot across them with far-reaching brilliancy. 
Ilooked out on the black waters of the pond; 
and as the white flakes disappeared in its 
depths, I thought of the beautiful similitude 
of Burns: 


“But pleasures are like poppies spread ; 
You seize the flower, its bloom is shed; 
Ur, like the snow-fall in the river, 
A moment waite, then melts forever.” 
Outside the woodland creatures feel the 
oppressive silence. The owl felds his 
noiseless wings and abandons all present 
thought of prey. Kinglets and nut-hatches 
seek the generous shelter of the wide 
spreading evergreens; the partridge 
crouches beneath the low-growing arms of 
the pines, and field mice and rabbits cud- 
dle close in their mantles of fur. But when 
the morning comes what a scene of daz- 
zling, unbroken beauty dawns upon the 
sight! Nature has donned a new and spot- 
less mantle, and all the wide horizon bears 
but the faintest impress of yesterday. The 
east is all aglow with tints of amethyst, 
ruby and gold, and as the sun touches aslant 
the fluffy covering of the fields, it glints 
with all the iridescent shadings of the 
prism. The air has lost its languor; it has 
the tang of a stimulant; the brain is sur- 
charged with oxygenated blood; bright 
fancies spring full panoplied; every nerve 
quivers as under the clang of silver bugles. 
Buried deep is every exhalation of miasmic 
swamp; the air is winnowed, washed clean, 
bristling with electric forces. The fires in 
the body burn with a ruddier glow, which 
flames in the cheek and sparkles in the eye. 
And then the woods. Yesterday illum- 
ined with misty sunshine, to-day radiant 
with light. Tiny rifts run along every 
branch and bit of spray; widening rifts 
cling to each rounded bole; the evergreens 
bend over (no bit of emerald protruding 
anywhere) gigantic plumes of fleecy white- 
ness; the eye penetrates immense dis- 
tances, and all is enchantment. The first 
heavy wind banishes the thrall of this 
ghostly masquerader; and then these inani- 
mate dwellers of the woodland appear in 
all their unique beauty. A tree in all the 
garniture of early June is full of supple 
grace, winsome and enchanting; but re- 
lieved against the gray sky of a Winter's 
day it stands like the Cnidian Venus. Na- 
ture has few things more perfect. It is 
carved and touched with a faultless beauty. 
Every tassel of spray, every interlacing 
branch, overarching bough, drooping ament 
and glistening bud stands out relieved; 
and as one pauses to study all these ex- 
posed points, he need no longer wonder at 
Shakespeare’s fancy that the trees should 
have been born men, or that of old Sir 
Thomas Browne, that man should procre- 
ate like them. In June we get but faint 
glimpses of a tree’s true grace. It stands then, 
as always, a thing of beauty; but we find 
only fluttering, riant leaves, full of fleeting 
shadows, masses of the intensest green. 
But when November strips it of its garniture, 
what a delicate mechanism presents itself. 
We talk of tapering boughs; but no bough 
ever grows to a true taper. Where a branch 
shoots out there the trunk of the tree is 
lessened the exact size of the branch, and 
the branch itself grows without diminution 
unti! it throws off a branch, and is then less- 
ened just the quantity ofthat branch. The 
rule holds to the minutest twig and is uni- 
versal in all exogenous growth. If we 
could compress every broad reaching 
bough, every bit of delicate network, every 
tiny tract, and regather all the waste of 
years, we should have one round continu. 





ous bole of equal bulk at root and top. 
With the loveliness of fluttering leaves or 
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of bare branches there, too, remains the 
bright associations of the intellectual life. 
Was it under a plane like this that Socrates 
discussed the mysterious problem of the 
soul’s future? I hum to myself the very 
unreverend Reverend Robert Herrick’s 
‘Song of the Willow,” as I walk the cause- 
way, and think of his coy little Julia slip- 
ping past his garden gate while he leers at 
her over clerical bands awry and stained 
with wine. I think of Ophelia slipping 
from its nerveless hold to muddy death, 
or Virgil’s despairing nymphs and rustic 
swains mourning lost loves under their 
drooping branches. How the quivering 
leaves of the poplar shimmer all along 
the pages of the Iliad and the Odyssey. 
When I know that Herakles after des- 
troying Kakos, plucked one of the branches 
of the abele aud bound it around his brows; 
that while descending into the infernal re- 
gion his profuse perspiration bleached to a 
silver white the lower surface of its leaves, 
while the smoke of the eternal flame turned 
to a dark green the upper, this tree seems 
to reach out from the dim past and make 
luminous the half defined myths which 
shrouded the religious aspirations of great 
and yearning sowls for whom no Christ had 
as yet arisen, 

With the advent of the snow feral life 
everywhere is put to greater stress for its 
daily bread. -The woods and fields are em- 
bossed with their footprints—autographs as 
distinctive and striking as the parchment 
impress of the hand of Charlemagne. In 
the little mere, which sets in from the pond 
just back of the farmhouse, the muskrats 
harbor in great numbers. All along its 
borders I find their tracks and sometimes 
see them trundling leisurely along. The 
impress of four toes with the nail-mark is 
always distinctly mafked. From tufts of 
herbage they carefully brush 
away the snow and eat such as best satis- 
fies their hunger. The very carly snows 
sometimes bear a far more delicate im- 
press. It isthat of ‘* Les enfansdu diable,” as 
Segard-Theodat, in his ‘* History of Canada,” 
(1686) designates the skunk. ‘This child of 
the Devil hibernates during the Winter. 
They form coteries of a dozen or more, dig 


succulent 


long, shallow trenches, or more frequently 
adopt those already dug, at the end of 
which they form burrows, which they 
line with leaves and dried grasses, and 
where during the long Winter months they 
cuddle together for mutual warmth. They 
are fond of the habitations of man, and 
delight to burrow beneath his walls. The 
reservoir, Which holds the phosphorescent 
fluid which makes them such a terror, from 
time to time has to be voided, at which time 
they waken, and snarl and quarrel with 
each other, like a nest of young puppies. 
Once eliminate from the mind their of- 
fense, which like that of Claudius, King of 
Denmark, is ‘‘ rank and smells to Heaven,” 
and the skunk becomes an animal of pic- 
turesque beauty. I never see one waving 
its white tip in leisurely triumph without 
recalling the white plume of Henry of 
Navarre. The glossy black and white of 
their coats make brilliant contrasts; and 
many a fair dame, blinded by a cunning 
euphemism, airs the soft skin of the skunk 
when she dons her ‘‘ Alaska sables.” 

Often when I waken in the wintry nights 
I hear the distant cry of the hounds in the 
woods. They hunt at their own option 
the rabbits, who are then abroad in search 
of food. Their triangular footsteps are 
everywhere in tbe big woods, and the 
worthless remains of their feasts mark their 
beaten pathways. They need all their fleet- 
ness; for the owl waits for them under 
the greenwood tree, and the mink and stoat 
seek them in their most sacred haunts. 
Daintiest of all the autographs of the fur 
beavers is the track of the meadow mouse. 
It is not often that they come to the surface. 
They tunnel long passages beneath the 
snow for social purposes we may guess, as, 
like the squirrel, their larders are full- 
stocked, and happy the school-boy and all 
his mates who stumble upon the quarts of 
shelled beech nuts which these larders 
sometimes contain. 

Many of the Winter birds are snow- 
walkers. The crows are notable ones. 
Their crucial footmarks can always be 
found where the open water runs under the 
causeway and around old stumps, which 
they tear to pieces for the dormant life 





therein. They walk along the pond and 
pounce like a cat on the small spiders and 
worms which crawl along itssurface. They 
haunt the orchard, eating the frozen apples 
on the trees, and uninvited dine on the grain 
thrown out for the smaller birds. Around 
the weeds and grasses of the fields the 
hair birds and goldfinches and song spar- 
rows gather in merry flocks. If you draw 
near they fly up with a great flutter of 
wings and tongues, only to settle a rod or 
so beyond. Their feathers are all on end, 
and they seem mere puffs of down. But 
the aristocrat of the snow-walkers is the 
partridge; his footstep shows delicate rays 
and is straight as an arrow. If you follow 
it you will find that here he has stopped to 
taste the aromatic, purpling berry of the 
juniper, there the peeping, scarlet globules 
of the mitchella, or to extract the meat 
from the acorns of the oak. In times of 
stress he seeks the barn-yard, and makes 
friends with the hens. One caught and 
tamed occupied the back of his mistress’s 
chair, responded to the song of the canaries 
with his own mellow whistle, and when 
put in the cage with his little friends as- 
sumed the mos: familiar airs, and slept on 
the perch bengath them. 


Norton, Mass, 
~~) 


TWENTY-FOUR QUESTIONS ON 
NEW JAPAN. 


BY JOSEPH OOOK, 


Answered in writing by the Rev. Dr. Verpeck, of Tokio, 
by the Rev. Mra, Ipuxa and other Japanese of 
Tokio, by the Rey, Dr, Greene and Prof, Gornon, 
of Kioto, and by the Rey, J, H, Negsma and other 
Japanese, of Kioto. 


(Oral answers were given by a missionary meeting at 
Yokohama, Dr. Hepburn presiding, by a missionary 
meeting at Tokio, Dr. Verbeck presiding, and by a 
missionary meeting at Kobe, the Rey, Mr. Gulick pre- 
siding.| 

THE QUESTIONS, 

1. Wuar are the chief objections made by 
educated natives of Japan to the acceptance of 
Christianity? 

2. What are the chief hindrances to its accept- 
ance by the uneducated among the Japanese? 

3. What are the most mischievous forms of 
inherited misbelief among the Japanese? 

4. What are the most mischievous forms of 
imported unbelief? 

5. What is the position of the Japanese news- 
paper preas, both native and English, in relation 
to Christianity? 

6. What has been the religious and philo- 
sophical attitude of the foreign teachers who 
have been invited to Japan to give instruction in 
the modern sciences? 

7. What is the average religious effect of a 
liberal education obtained in the highest seats of 
learning now accessible in Japan? 

8 What books, opposed to evangelical Chris- 
tianity and a theistic philosophy, are the most 
read by the educated Japanese? 

9. What books defending Christianity are the 
most useful in Japan? 

10. By what aspects of Christian truth are the 
most conversions made? 

11. Whatis the effect of liberal education in 
America or Europe upon the religious opinions 
of Japanese students? 

12. What policy do the foreign residents of 
Japan recommend on the subject of exterritori- 
ality? 

13. How far are Japanese native churches at 
present self-supporting? 

14. Is it advisable to encourage native Chris- 
tians in Japan to pay a tenth of their income to 
their churches, for the support of the Gospel? 

15. What systems of self-help have been found 
the most efficient among the native churches of 
Japan? 

16. What is the attitade of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment toward active Evangelical Protestant- 
ism in native churches? 

17. What are the present prospects of the 
Shinto, the Buddhist and the Confucian creeds 
in Japan? 

18. What are the condition and influence of 
the Greek Church and of Roman Catholicism in 
Japan? 

19. What is being done for the amelioration of 
the condition of woman in Japan, especially 
for female education, and what more ought to be 
done? 

20. What hindrances does the progress of 
Christianity in Japan experience on account of 
merely nominal Christianity, or infidelity, or 
immorality in the lives of European and American 
residents? 

21. How far should the study of the English 
language be pushed in connection with mission 
schools? 

22. How far should native Japanese converts be 
expected and taught to adopt Western manners 
and customs in social intercourse, dress and style 
of living, when they adopt Christianity? 

28. What criticisms, whether just or unjust, 
are made by the most intelligent and devout 





among Japanese Christians, on the methods of 
the foreign missionaries now in Japan? 

24. What mistakes do the churches and average 
public sentiment in the West make as to the 
religious and political condition of Japan? 


ANSWERS BY DR. VERBECK, TOKIO. 


1. The religious sentiments of educated na- 
tives are and for many generations (feudal 
system) have been very imperfectly developed. 
A large majority of them probably regard Chris- 
tianity with indifference ; but as Confucianists 
they look upon all religion and everything re- 
lated to it as good enough for and perhaps bene- 
ficial to the common people, but with more or 
less of contempt as far as they themselves are 
concerned, The educated Japanese (as well as 
the uneducated) is very apt to attend to and ac- 
cept whatever is in vogue for the time being, or 
whatever may improve his social status. But 
what is in vogue in Japan at the present time is 
not religion, but the all-absorbing topic of poli- 
tics, Hence it is that, when Christianity is dis- 
cussed by members of the class in question, it 
usually is from a politica, point of view. As re- 
gards social, and especially official standing, an 
edneated native’s public profession of Chris- 
tianity might and probably would be more or 
less prejudicial to it. When the Christian 
Church in Japan will have attained a certain 
amount of prest.ge (and by that time Christian 
knowledge will be widely diffused among all 
classes), the educated Japanese will not be dis- 
inclined to accept Christianity, if otherwise pre- 
pared for it. 

2. Faithful or superstitious attachment to 
Buddhism and ignorance and sensuality. 

3. Outside of Buddhistic superstitions and 
some popular delusions—ghosts, foxes, ete.—the 
common Japanese, especially as compared with 
the Chinese, seem to be remarkably free from 
ineradicable superstitions and prejudices, This 
is shown by the advanced age of many of our 
best Christians and by the general readiness of 
this people to adopt foreign things (medicines, 
machines, processes, laws, manners, and even 
ideas). 

4. Materialism, and to some extent atheism. 

5. The uative papers are wrapped up in rather 
wild politics. Much of what was said under 1 
applies to them, Articles very favorable to 
Christianity have from time to time appeared, 
and also very bitter ones. Christianity is 
chiefly discussed by them from a political stand- 
point and then usually with a hostile tendency. 
One of the English papers (there are three) al- 
ways speaks with respect of Christianity, and 
generally of missions and missionaries. 

6. A number of them have been and are earnest 
Christian men, Some skeptic (Morse) Japanese 
students may listen with pleasure to a skeptical 
foreigner’s teachings and may follow him ; but 1 
doubt if they have any real respect for him. 

7. Itis naught at present; but this want, at 
least as far as the utter absence of moral teach- 
ing is concerned (especially in view of the gen- 
eral decay of the native religions), is felt Ly in- 
fluential members of the educational department, 
#0 much so that various ways have been proposed 
and discussed by them for the removal of this 
evil (among others an eclectic system). 

8. Mill, Spencer, Buckle, the volumes of the 
disappointing “ International Series,” ete. 

9. “Martin’s Evidences of Christianity” has 
been, and is one of the most widely read and use- 
ful books of this kind. It is in Chinese, with 
pointing to make it intelligible to a tolerably 
educated Japanese. The Scriptures ure exten- 
sively sold, 

10. This reply is rathef venturesome; but, 
stating it roughly, I should say that two-fifths 
are led toward Christianity by the apparent in- 
fluence of its redemptive aspect, two-tifths by its 
moral (ethical) aspect and one-fifth by its civiliz- 
ing aspect. The moral aspect of Christianity— 
such as that, e. g., set forth in the Sermon on 
the Mount—always impresses the Japanese when 
it is brought to their attention (but it is less 
effective than the redemptive aspect of Chris- 
tianity in really leading aman to a sincere ac- 
ceptance of Christ ; it is more apt to end in mere 
admiration from without). 

11. Not good, with a few happy exceptions 
(Neesima). 

12. There is no emigration, properly so called, 
of Japanese to foreign parts. As a general thing 
a Japanese when at Rome will do as the Romans 
do. He is easily influenced by his surroundings ; 
he is a creature of policy. In America he may, 
to all appearances, be a Christian. When he 
comes home again he is no more a Christian. 

13. See statistics. ‘ * 

14. I should not favor it unless it took its rise 
spontaneously in individual churches. By urg- 
ing it as a general rule I should fear I might lay 
the foundation for a superstition in connection 
with church contributions. The voluntariness 
of the gifts might also be impaired. 

15. No personal experience. 

16. Indifferent, if not favorable. As long as 
native Christians lead honest and quiet lives the 
Government does not interfere in the least, 
(The burial question is a Buddhistic rather than 
a political question.) 

17. Not very bright, I should say. In spite of 





considerable efforts to uphold them they are 
declining. 

18. Roman Catholicism spreads widely among 
the lower classes, but the elements gathered in 
are weak. The Romaniasts have very little access 
to the educated classes. 

19. A good deal is done in this department, 
both by the Government secularly, and the mis- 
sion schools secularly and religiously; and ali 
that seems te be wanting is a wider extension of 
the methods now in operation. The importance 
of this department cannot be overstated. 

20. Outside of the serving classes and those 
coming in direct relations with immoral foreign 
residents, in the way of trade or otherwise, I 
doubt if the hindrances from this source are as 
great as might be supposed. I think many of 
the natives have a clear idea that immoral] for- 
eigners are violating the doctrines and conven- 
tionalities of their own civilized countries. 

21. The intelligence of the people is often un- 
derrated even by those who reside here, chiefly on 
account of its not always moving in the same 
lines which we foreigners have been trained in. 

The want of truthfulness is justly ascribed to 
the Japanese ; it is a deep-seated characteristic. 
The mere number of baptized Christians and 
church-members is not a sufficient index of the 
attitude of the people at large toward Chris- 
tianity ; itis an index of that attitude toward 
Christianity, as it depends on foreign missions 
in this country. As regards the political condi- 
tion, foreigners at home have no idea of the 
vastness of the spread of the purest radicalism 
among all classes of this people. 

1. I have not referred to the anti-foreign feel- 
ing prevalent among the people. It is so strong 
that many measure a man’s patriotism by the de- 
gree of this feeling. I am convinced that it 
arises on the one hand, no doubt, from Buddhistic 
and Shintoistic jealousy of Christianity ; but on 
the other hand, chiefly (nine-tenths) from 
political jealousy (exterritoriality). If the exterri- 
torial rights claimed and possessed by foreigners 
in Japan were abolished or given up, one would 
hear comparatively little of hatred of foreigners. 
As the Japanese are constituted, few things are 
more calculated to offend and hurt their vanity 
than exterritoriality. 

2. The money question, as it continually 
arises in connection with the work of the foreign 
missions in this country, I have also not touched 
upon in the above replies. It is a serious piob- 
lem, and I see no way open for a solution which 
would be sure of producing satisfactory results, 
and especially no way that would be acceptable 
to either the missionaries in the field or their 
constituents at home. One thing seems to me 
clear: if a system were used, according to which 
not a dollar of foreign money passed out of the 
hand of the missionary into that of the native 
convert (lay or ordained) a great part of native 
prejudice and objection to Christianity would be 
removed. 

3. A large share of native impatience under 
foreign control or oversight over native churches 
would be removed, together with the removal of 
exterritoriality. 

ANSWERS BY THE REV. MR. IBUKA AND OTHER 

JAPANESE OF TOKIO. 


1. The chief objections made by the educated 
Japanese to the acceptance of Christianity are 
six— Viz. : 

(a.) Supernatural clement in Christianity ;e.9., 
miracles and Divinity of Christ. 

(b.) The opposition of Christianity against 
ancestral worship, especially among those who 
have received Chinese education. 

(c.) The doctrine of future existence, which 
they consider as a pious fraud, 

(d.) Its supposed disadvantage tothe growth 
of national spirit and to the independence of the 
country. 

(e.) Alleged conflicts between Christianity and 
modern science, 

(f.) Supposed hindrances of Christianity to the 
progress of civilization. 

2. Among the hindrances to its acceptance by 
the uneducated the following may be mentioned : 

(a.) The fear of offending the Government and 
their friends, 

(b.) The observance of Sabbath, 

(c.) Ancestral worship. 

(d.) Simplicity of Christian worship. 

(e.) Dislike of change. 

(f.) Strictness of Christian morals. 

(g.) Sacrifices and obstacles inherent to 
Christian profession. 

8. The rationalistic tendency of Confucianism 
among the educated class, 

4, Western Atheism, Materialism, Secularism, 
Agnosticism and gross forms of Utilitarianism. 
(Renan, Strauss, and other critics of more refined 
form on Christianity are not yet extensively 
known.) 

5. The native newspapers of Tokio are mostly 
indifferent to Christianity, excepting a few 
which are ready to attack it whenever they have 
opportunity. Buddhists and Shintoists have 
organs of their own. 

6. At present most of those instructors, who 
have greatest influence over the the youthful 
minds, are against Christianity. 

7. Unfavorable to Christianity. 

8. Buckle’s “ History of Civilization,” (trans - 
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lated) John 8. Mill’s works (his “‘ Essays on 
Religion and Utilitarianism,” translated), ‘‘ Hux- 
ley on Protoplasm,” (translated) Draper's 
“Conflicts Between Science and Religion,” and 
“The Intellectual Development in Europe,” 
Thomas Paine’s “Age of Reason,” (translated) 
Ingersoll’s “Lectures on Gods,” (translated) 
Herbert Spencer’s works, Bain’s works. 

9. Dr. Martin's “Evidences of Christianity,” 
and Dr. Williamson’s “Natural Theology” in 
Chinese. 

10. (a.) The great comfort which Christianity 
gives to the afflicted. 

(b.) Excellency of Christian morals, 

i1. It is not uncommon that our students who 
went to America return converted ; but we have 
not known or heard of a single iustance of the 
student who was converted in France, Germany, 
or England. 

12. 

13. There are self-supporting native 
churehes ; but, generally speaking, they are only 
partially so. 

14. Doubtful. 

15. 

16. At present indifferent; but at times un- 
favorable, 

17. Shintoism is fast declining in its power. 
Buddhistic faith is losing its hold upon the 
minds of the people ; but the priests are making 
a vigorous attempt to withstand Christianity. 

18. Romanism has little or noinfluence among 
the educated class; but it is gaining its adher- 
ents among the uneducated mass. They are 
said to far outnumber the Protestants. The 
Greek Church is making considerable progress. 

19, The condition of woman in Japan is not so 
degraded as foreigners usually imagine. But fe- 
male education is to be encouraged much further, 

20. To an immense degree. 

21. 

22. At present to the utmost degree and as far 
as possible, A strong CLristian college is the 
great want. 

23. They ought to be tatght to adopt Chris- 
tianity only. 

Among the hindrance to the evangelical 
work in Japan we respectfully submit the follow. 
ing to your consideration : 

1. The want of insight cn the part of mis- 
sionaries into the Japanese character. 

2. The want of their attention to current 
events. 


some 


3. Indiscreet employment of native preachers, 
4. The want of their respect toward the 
Japanese people. 
5. Their sectarian bias, 
6. Low standard of Christian liverature among 
xome missionaries. 
N. Tamura. 
H. Kozax1. 


M. NYEmuRA. 
K. Inpvxka, 


ANSWERS BY DRS, GREENE, GORDON AND OURTIS, 
OF KIOTO, 

1, The chief objections to the acceptance of 
Christianity on the part of educated Japanese 
are: 

(1) The supernatural element. 

(2) The belief that Christianity leads men to 
undervalue the virtues of filial piety and patri- 
otism, Special stress has recently been laid 
upon this objection ; and it has been argued that 
Christianity, by lessening the patriotic spirit, 
will, if widely acvepted, seriously reduce the 
strength of the nation and not improbably re- 
sult in a state of weak dependence upon some 
foreign power. 

(3) The belief that Christianity is opposed to 
intellectual progress, 

(4) The belief that the teachings of Chris- 
tianity are in conflict with modern science. 

2. Objections to the acceptance of Christian- 
ity by the uneducated : 

(1) Prejudice against Christianity as a foreign 
religion. 

(2) Fear of petty persecution from friends and 
neighbors, 

(3) The sacrifices which Christianity demands, 
especially those connected with its strict moral- 
ity, and the difficulty of keeping the Sabbath. 

3. Among the educated classes, Confucian- 
ism, because of its agnostic character; but 
among the uneducated, the various forms of 
Buddhism, 

4. Materialism, Agnosticism, and Atheism. 

5. The principal native newspapers are indif- 
ferent to Christianity, though the organs of the 
various sects of Buddhism assail Christianity as 
vigorously as they know how, and the “ Jiji 
Shimpo” (The Times) opposes its progress be- 
cause of its alleged tendency to weaken the na- 
tional power. One vernacular paper and several 
periodicals are printed in the interest of Chris- 
tianity and are doing good service. The Eng- 
lish papers (the term English applies to them 
not only because they are printed in the English 
language, but also because all are now under 
English control) have been in the habit of speak- 
ing slightingly of missionaries ; but of late their 
tone has been friendly, so far as the writer is 
aware, 

6. Although a number of eminently good men, 
who have not failed to exert a most valuable Chris- 
tian influence, have been employed as teachers in 
the public schools, yet the large majority of the 
teachers in these schools have been opposed to 


evangelical Christianity, and by no means asmall 
share of them have been grossly immoral men. 
A considerable number have placed themselves in 
active opposition to Christianity. 

7. The average religious effect of a liberal 
education in the highest seats of learning in 
Japan has been decidedly anti-Christian, though 
there are said to be a few Christians among the 
students in the government schools of Tokio. 

8. Buckle’s “History of Civilization,” the 
works of J. 8. Mill, Herbert Spencer, Draper, and 
Alexander Bain, Paine’s “Age of Reason,” and 
several native works, especially one entitled 
‘“‘Bemino,” and several of the publications of 
Mr. Fukuzawa. 

9. Up to this time few Christian books in the 
vernacular have been published, though a good 
many valuable tracts have been put in cireula- 
tion. Probably all would agree that, aside from 
the Scriptures, no more useful book than the 
“Evidences of Christianity,” by Dr. Martin, of 
Peking, has been circulated in Japan. The 
number of copies in the hands of the people 
must be very large. Dr. Williamson’s work on 
“Natural Theology ” has had a considerable sale, 
but its circulation must be much less than that 
of Dr. Martin’s book. 

10, The exhibition of God's love in Christ and 
the purity of the morality of Christianity have, 
perhaps, made as deep an impression upon the 
Japanese as any parts of the Christian system. 
The personal influence of the missionaries has 
been the means of bringing very many to Chris- 
tianity. 

11. A considerable number have, while in 
America, connected themselves with evangelical 
churches ; but probably not one in five of such 
persons have maintained a Christian life after 
returning to Japan. ‘Those who have are among 
the most influential of the Japanese Chris- 
tians. 

12. Probably most of the foreign residents of 
Japan do not feel prepared for any radical 
change in the present extraterritorial arrange- 
ments. They would be glad to see Japan freed 
from some of the annoyances to which she is 
now subjected; but they are unwilling to be 
placed under the jurisdiction of the Japanese 
Government. Since the codification of the laws 
of Japan, there is less complaint of the laws; 
but a good deal of distrust of the Japanese 
courts is manifested. The foreign residents 
profess to think that the judiciary is not inde- 
pendent of the executive department of the 
Government and that there is no well-defined 
limit to the authority of the police and other 
officials, and that should they come under Japan- 
ese jurisdiction they would find themselves an- 
noyed by ill-advised, or even by severely op- 
pressive legislation. They contend that the 
Japanese Government is not yet able to give 
such guarantees for the uniform and equitable 
administration of justice as western govern- 
ments have a right to require. 

It has been suggested that, if a court of appeals 
composed, perhaps, of four foreigners and five 
Japanese, were organized, not as a mixed court 
in the usual acceptation of that term, but as an 
integral part of the judicial system of Japan, 
with the provision that all cases in which a 
foreigner were concerned might be brought be- 
fore it on appeal, this lack of confidence on the 
part of foreigners and their governments in 
the judiciary of Japan might in a few years be so 
far overcome that the leading treaty powers 
would gladly drop the obnoxious clause. To 
secure this end it would of course be necessary 
to arrange for the publication of full reports in 
English and Japanese, of all cases which might 
be brought before this court. It is probable that 
some arrangement of this sort must precede by 
some years the abandonment of the extraterri- 
torial claims of the treaty powers. 

The operation of this provision of the treaties 
is by no means appreciated by most foreign resi- 
dents, or there would be more hope of its aban- 
donment. It operates not only to needlessly 
irritate, but to seriously hamper the Government 
in almost every direction. It even, in some 
cases, renders inoperative the municipal laws of 
the land. Witness the breaking down of the 
Health Regulations in 1879 (see ‘‘ Foreign Rela- 
tions of the U. 8., 1879,” p. 657 f.) and the con- 
tinual breach of the Japanese laws against lot- 
teries in she neighborhood of Yokohama (see 
Japan Weekly Mail, April 22d, 1882). Were it 
necessary, illustrations might be multiplied of 
the contempt into which just and needful laws 
are thrown by the conflict of authority growing 
out of the presentarrangements. To the major- 
ity of our missionaries it seems that the real in- 
jury to the Japanese Government is out of all 
proportion to the advantages which the for- 
eigners enjoy; and they would gladly see the 
present treaties abrogated to-morrow and the 
Japanese Government assume jurisdiction over 
resident foreigners as fully as the United States 
Government does over similar perrons within her 
own domain. Itis not to be supposed that the 
change could be inaugurated without inconven- 
ience ; butit seems fitting that the inconvenience 
should fall upon the comparatively few foreigners 
and not upon the nation of Japan. It may well 
be questioned whether the interests of American 





citizens would not be as safe in the hands of the 
Japanese Government as in those of any govern- 





ment in the world aside from those of the Protest- 
ant countries of Europe and America. 
D. 0. G. 

13. See statistics, 

14. I think they should be encouraged to a full 
consecration of their means to Christ, and the 
practice of giving one-tenth may be, and has 
been, urged upon them with happy results; but 
they should be cautioned that there is no special 
merit in giving just that proportion. It should 
be a limit below which they are not to fall rather 
than one above which they should not think of 
rising. We have not a few Christians, I am con- 
vinced, who give more than that proportion, 

15. With us there has been no fixed system ; 
and I doubt if it is wise to have one, The re- 
sponsibility of the Japanese Christians for the 
full management of the Japanese Churches and 
the complete evangelization of Japan (the mis- 
sionaries being merely temporary guides and 
helpers) is the essential thing; modes of pre- 
senting this may be determined by the indi- 
vidual tact and preferences of the teacher and 
the condition and disposition of the several 
churches. 

16. Some members of the government are 
hostile; more are indifferent; others are con- 
vinced that Christianity is a blessing, and are 
ready to favor it as it shall, by its good results, 
commend itself to the people. 

17. There is little in Shinto. Confucianism is 
largely negative. Buddhism (two or three sects 
of it) shows as much life and power here in 
Japan as anywhere on earth. Crowds attend its 
(occasional) preaching services and large gifts 
flow into its treasury. Among these latter are 
some for the special purpose of opposing Chris- 
tianity. 

18. It is said that both use money freely, and 
while a large number (say 5,000 for the Greek 
and 40,000 for the Roman Church) from the 
lewer classes are claimed as adherents, the num- 
ber of educated believers is small. The patriot- 
ism of the Japanese leads them to look with 
suspicion on those religions which seem 80 closely 
allied with the idea of temporal power. 

19. In the common schools much more is done 
for girls than formerly. The Normal school for 
girls, under the patronage of the Empress, is a 
further step in the same direction. Mission 
schools are doing very much directly, and in- 
directly their influence is beyond measure. 

20. It is sometimes said that if Christianity 
has no better results than those exhibited by the 
foreign residents, Japan has little to gain from 
it. On the other hand, the upright and unself- 
ish lives of many Christian residents are not 
without great effect; and the Japanese readily 
make the distinction between the two classes, 

21. Without teaching English no mission 
school has succeeded or can succeed in Japan. 
And if English be taught, it ought to be taught 
thoroughly. Our girls who learn English at all 
should be able to read commentaries like those 
of Alford’s ‘‘ New Testament for English Read- 
ers” or those of Lyman Abbott, and also biog- 
raphies and other religious works, It is a great 
gain to have our young men able to use the apolo- 
getic literature of the English language. 

22. They should not be taught ‘ Western” 
manners, etc., at all, They should remain as 
far as possible in close sympathy and fellowship 
with their own people, whom they are to win to 
Christ. But Chrtstianity will indirectly affect 
manners and customs more or less—e, g., it has 
made and will still more make the clothing com- 
fortable (flannels) and decent (underclothing) ; 
it bringsa more sincere and unselfish politeness, 
and places husband and wife more nearly on an 
equality, etc, 

24. Christians in America fail to keep in mind 
the dark background of heathenism; and so 
truthful reports of changes in the government 
and people and of progress in mission work, give 
an exaggerated impression of what has been 
done, and leave but a very inadequate idea of 
the task still before us. 


M. L, Gorpon, Mission of the 


D. C. Greenz,) Com. of the Japan 
W. W. envon, American Board. 


ANSWERS BY THE REV. J. H. NEESIMA AND OTHER 
JAPANESE OF KIOTO, 


1. They think that Christianity will destroy 
patriotism, filial duty, loyalty to the Mikado, 
give rise to religious wars, become the secret 
means of foreign interference. 

They regard the supernatural elements in 
Christianity as an outgrowth of superstitions and 
to be antagonistic to modern sciences, 

They confound Protestantism with Roman and 
Greek Catholicism. 

2. They regard Christianity as a foreign 
religion, 

They fear the government persecutions on ac- 
count of the attitude of the government toward 
the Roman Catholics in the past. 

They regard Christianity as a demon’s relig- 
ion. 

They regard the Sabbath and other Christian 
disciplines as too severe and impracticable. 

8. (a.) Pride, Materfalism, Pantheism and an- 
cestral worship among the Confucianists. 

(b.) Worship of mammon and lusts, under the 
various forms of idolatry. 

4. The influence of the materialistic and skep- 





tieal writera, like Buckle, Mill, Spencer, ete., are 
felt very largely among the educated class. 

5. Generally indifferent. 

6. The influence of Christian teachers has been 
generally very weak, overpowered by some bold 
infidel teachers, 

7. Quite antagonistic to Christianity. 

8, The works of Buckle, Mil, Draper, 
Thomas Paine, Herbert Spencer, Alexander Bain 
and Robert Ingersoll. 

9. Dr. Martin’s “Evidences of Christianity,’ 
Williamsons’s ‘Natural Theology,” both in 
Chinese. No English apologetic works are read 
except by Christians. 

10. (a.) The excellence of the Christian ethics, 

(b.) The reasonableness of Christian system. 

(c.) The doctrine of the New Birth. 

(d.) The doctrine of the Atonement, 

(e.) The doctrine of the Immortality of the 
Soul. 

11. Quite unfavorable. Very few of those 
educated in Europe and America having come 
back consistent Christians. 

12. 

13. Those connected with A. B. ©, F. M. are 
mostly self-supporting. 

14, Yes. But must be done with great caution. 

15. Gradual diminution of foreign money in 
proportion to the growth of the churches. 

16. Apparently indifferent. 

17. They are making their very best efforts, 

18. The Roman Catholic membership is very 
large; but they are very ignorant, and, hence 
are of no influence, The Greek Catholics are 
also making considerable progress in North 
Japan, 

19. Nothing is done outside of the Christian 
communities, except a few government schools, 
The Christian education of women ought to be 
very strongly encouraged. 

20. They are held out as the representatives of 
Christian countries; hence, the evils are very 
great. 

21. At least as high as in the government uni- 
versity. 

22. Only Christian principles ought to be 
taught. 

23. (a.) Some of the missionaries do not seem 
to appreciate sufficiently the importance of rais- 
ing up first-class Christian workers. 

(b.) Some of the missionaries do not seem 
to appreciate fully the good influence which 
Christian instructors, physicians and statesmen 
could exert in Japanese society, 

(c.) Some of the American and English 
missionary sovieties seem to depend on the 
quantity, rather than on the quality of the mis- 
sionaries. Hence, the utmost need of Christian 
university, with able professors, to raise up con- 
secrated and scholarly preachers, teachers, 
statesmen, and physicians, 


Joseru H, NEKsmMa, P. M.Kanamont, 


A. T, Fowa. 8. J. Musacawa, 
J. T. Ize, G. En. Kato, 

L. M, Icurmara, A. 8. Yosumpa. 
H, K. Morrra. J. K. Esra, 


Sanitary. 
MEDICAL ETHICS AS RELATED 
TO PUBLIC HEALTH. 


Ir has long been a question both of public 
health and practical legislation as to how far the 
state is concerned in the relations of physicians 
to each other and to the Government. True 
ethics 18 not a mere notion or formal courtesy. 
The word has reference to such customs or habits 
as have their foundation in justice and 
propriety. The ancients called ethics minor 
morals, differing in manner and degree, but not 
in kind from that sense of morality which is 
indispensable in all human relations, It is neither 
meddlesome nor personal for the state to say that 
it must have something to do with deciding who 
shall have a right to practice medicine. It is 
not a matter in which the public at large are to 
be left to their own discrimination without any 
caution, check or limit, A physician takes charge 
of life in a degree that is so special that he is not 
to be allowed to be a promiscuous officer. Even 
a coroner must be authenticated, because society 
and the public are vitally concerned as to whether 
human lives are being properly dealt with. Many 
foreign governments carry the principle so far as 
to hold it to be necessary that examinations be held 
under authorized professors, and the results be 
duly certified by legal authority. When a man 
calls himself a doctor, and by flaming advertise- 
ments and extravagant promises commends him- 
self to the masses, they cannot be expected to 
know his real merits. Whether he is employed 
or accepted is often a question of death more 
than of life; and so the state must have some 
concern as to the matter. The real point is to 
secure such guarding as is conservative, and yet 
such as does not trespass upon all proper right 
of the individual to liberty of choice. The least 
the state can do is that which is now done in 
many of our states. The law claims that he who 
assumes the title of doctor of medicine shall 
have depositcd in the state or county in which 
he practices a diploma from some incorporated 
medical college, which declares that he has had 
the training and education which justify his 
offering of his services to those who are sick. 
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This allows the inquirer also to examine as to 
the college itself, and to judge what its ‘stand- 
ing is. It is true that, with the loose re- 
quirements of our states, many of these 
colleges give imperfect training. But it 
is presnmable that those who do not secure 
even euch @ preparation are not fit to begin a 
business which may at once involve the very life 
of a citizen, The friends of public health, as well 
as those who care for their own health and for 
the masses who have not ready means of judging 
of medical ability, should at least see to it that 
such laws are observed and enforced, This does 
not at all determine the sect of practice which 
shall be chosen, but only the modes of certifying 
competency. Medicine was never so saving an 
art as now, and yet the possibilities of damage 
from incompetent physicians were never 80 great. 
When a good practitioner hears of the sickness 
of some prominent person, in estimating his 
probabilities of recovery he makes large account 
of the fitness of his medical attendant. 

Another practical question is, how far is the 
public health concerned in questions of ethics as 
they occur among physicians themselves, It 
would be a dangerous thing to public health if 
physicians should come to be governed only by 
trade considerations and #0 do what is the popu- 
lar thing—viz., accept as a consultant or as an 
acknowledged practitioner any one and every one 
whom a patient or his friends might suggest. 
There are cases in which the attendant absolutely 
knows that such a conference would be not only 
an evil to his patient, but still more an evil to 
society, by recognizing either a system or an in- 
dividual which he is sure 1s hazardous to human 
welfare, When he is thoroughly persuaded in 
his own mind that such would be the case he 
may politely retire; but to accept would be as 
unethical toward his own self-respect as it would 
be toward the decorum of public ethics, such as 
means not only good morals, but public welfare, 
On the one hand, the person must be very care- 
ful that no mere prejudice or pride of sect is at 
the bottom of his judgment and action. On the 
other hand, the public needs to be very careful 
that it is not misjudging motives or ignorant of 
the high principle on which the act rests, 

Just now, within the pale of the old-established 
medical profession, especially in New York, a 
discussion is going on to which the public cau- 
not be indifferent. Both alike agree in the 
principles which we have stated, But the one 
class claims that these ethics need what might 
be called “ a statement of erced,” and asystem by 
Which those who do not live up thereto shall be 
brought to judgment, The other class says that 
in most “codes of medical ethics,” so called, 
such as that of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, the true principle has been so in- 
volved or misconstrued by set forms and 
phrases and arbitcary by-laws as to be 
misleading and oppressive. They ask, not 
for disregard of true ethics, but the leaving of 
the application of a clear principle to those who, 
by their profession and their personal judgment, 
are capable of determining the truc ethics 
and esprit de corps which become a physician in 
his relations to other physicians and to the 
public, This is the *‘ true inwardness” of what 
too many construe into a laxity of liberalism or 
suppose to be a recognition of dogmas, now 80 
weakened by the advances of science as not to 
need a written code of honor with which to meet 
them on the field. While not of those in the 
conflict, it is fair for us to state that both sides 
are actuated by such motives as are not merely 
selfish or sectarian, but by such as they believe 
the interests of public health to require. And 
be it known that thousands of lives in these 
United States every year depend upon the fitness 
of medical men for the vital service they attempt 
and upon their purity of motive and the sense of 
trne ethics which they preserve. 


Fine Arts, 


ART IN THE HOME. 


VII. 


Tue curtains, the wall decorations, the fire- 
place, the rugs, and the pictures all do much 
toward furnishing the parlor; but we must still 
have tables and chairs, more or less articles of 
virtu, or it will hardly be a comfortable place to 
greet and entertain our friends in. 


It has probably occurred to the reader that furni- 
ture shops have greatly multiplied of late. There 
are more people able to furnish their houses than 
there were a generation ago. There is a greater 
variety of furniture demanded than in the days 
of our grandfathers, There is a greater demand 
for cheap furniture ; and cheap furniture is the 
rock upon which the comfort and elegance of 
many a house is wrecked. Avoid cheap furni- 
ture, if you wish to retain your peace of mind. 
The bestis cheapest. Let it be ever so plain, 
with careful joints and little glue, and the fur- 
niture is infinitely more satisfactory after a 
month’s wear than that wherein imitation of 
carving and no end of the glossiest varnish are 
made to cover the sins of construction. It is bet- 
ter to have two chairs and have them well made 





than to have a dozen that are likely to fall apart 
as fat guests come to sit upon them, or that 
simply go to pieces the first time a fire is 
made in the parior, 

There are good chairs that are not expensive. 
They are not always to be found in the furniture 
stores, but are made by the smaller manufac- 
turers, who largely employ hand labor, There 
are certain large and showy establishments on 
the fashionable thoroughfares where excellent 
furniture is sold at a price that commonly brings 
it within the reach of people of large meana, 
There is an immense discrepancy between the 
prices at which such furniture is sold and the 
prices at which it is manufactured. An antique, 
three-cornered arm-chair, of the so-called ‘‘May- 
flower” pattern, is sold at #15 ; but a clever work- 
man can make one in a day, if he have a good 
lathe ; and a finisher can finish it in half a day’s 
time. At four dollars a day that would bring 
the price up to $7, allowing #1 for material ; so 
that there is a profit of more than 100 per cent. 
before the chair reaches the purchaser. And 
this basis of cost is for a single chair. As they 
are generally made by the score or hundred, and 
by power machinery, notwithstanding they are 
declared all hand-made, the cost cannot be more 
than #4 or 35 each. The mahogany chairs in the 
“as you like it” shape, though generally exhibited 
in single specimens asx hand-made, “ after 
special designs,” are made by the dozen by men 
who do nothing else, But it isin the matter of 
antique and of se-called imported furniture that 
the greatest fraud or extortion is practiced, 
The writer saw a carved oak chair, of antique 
pattern, on the sidewalk in front of a Fourteenth 
Street auction store, not upholstered, except to 
the white covering, and was surprised that the 
demand made for it was fifteen dollars, notwith- 
standing its carving was much broken and other- 
wise damaged. Such chairs are sold in Paris for 
twenty francs each when quite new and in per- 
fect order. Thére are plenty of these stores that 
are only supposed to deal in “antique and 
bric-a-brac ” that employ a large corps of work- 
men to imitate old furniture and make cuique- 
cento brass work, They have agents all over the 
country and in every furniture auction for pieces 
of old cabinet work that can be tinkered into 
shape to meet the fancy of the time. The editor 
of this column saw a table sold at auction a few 
days ago for one dollar and twenty-tive cents, 
It appeared the next day on the sidewalk in 
front of a Fourteenth Street auction store, and 
the price asked was #18, The lesson to be 
learned from this is that people who have a 
craze for “antique ” furniture and must buy it 
new, had best have it made by their own work- 
men, or go to auctions and pick it up for them- 
selves. 

Antique furniture that is genuine and in good 
condition is desirable, not because it is antique, 
but because the fact of its having stood the 
wear of years proves it to be well made, and it 
must be well seasoned, and the utmost beauty of 
the wood’s color and grain have been developed, 

Let the chairs in our parlor be tirst strong and 
well made ; and let them also be comfortable and 
graceful. It is possible to combine all these 
qualities in a single article of furniture. Let 
the upholstering he of the best—good springs, 
good work, good under-covers, and such outside 
covering as will in color harmonize with the 
general tone of the room, and will be comforta- 
ble to the touch. Neither hair-cloth nor wool- 
plush are agreeable to the touch. We all have 
childish memories of sliding off of high and 
much-stuffed black and somber hair-cloth chairs. 
And the covering should not be of such fine 
embroidery, or of such delicate colors as to be 
easily spoiled by use. When our furniture be- 
comes too fine, we must have tidies ; and tidies 
are generally ugly. The crochet tidies of white 
are especially so, A tidy that is pretty is gene- 
rally too pretty to serve the end for which it is 
designed. If the furniture must be covered in 
the much-used spots, let the covering be of the 
simplest. A piece of the upholstery stuff, with a 
border of fringe or lace, is as inconspicuous and 
as useful as any tidy can be. Let the tidy be 
securely fastened in ita place; for nothing is 
more annoying than to walk off with a tidy stick- 
ing by its fringe to one’s coat or dress; and it is 
always embarrassing fora guest to find that he is 
scattering his hostess’s tidies about on the car- 
pet. 

What has been said as to chairs, that they 
should be well and honestly made, applies 
equally well to all the furniture of the room. If 
the following few simple rules are followed, a 
parlor will become a comfortable and satisfactory 
room to those in whose home it is, and to those 
who visit it, 

1st. Let the furniture be strongly made, and 
let no ornamentation appear that is not called 
for to beautify the construction. 

2d. Let it be genuine—no lie lurking behind 
the legs of parlor chairs. Let the honest wood 
show. Don’t try to palm off white wood for 
ebony. 

8d. Let the chairs be of various patterns to 
fit the various backs that will come to sit in 
them. 

4th. Let there be nothing too good for use. 

5th. Let there be some evidence that the room 
is lived in. The latest magazines and books lying 
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about, aud fresh flowerson the table, are good 
ways of showing this. 

6th. Don’t make an old curiosity shop of the 
purlor. It is no place for things that have no 
interest, except for being old. A parlor should 
not be an infirmary for old family furniture, no 
matter what associations it may have. Nor 
should the parlor be a bric-a-brac shop, like 
Sypher’s, where curiosities of all sorts are gathered 
together. Such things as old tea cups and bits 
of curious china and embroidery, if brought into 
the parlor, should be put to immediate use or con- 
signed to a cabinet especially designed for them. 

7th. Have everything secure ; don’t have any- 
thing about that the most awkward visitor can 
possibly overturn. The whole pleasure of an 
evening party may be spoiled by the crash of a 
cherished vase that has been perchedon a deli- 
cate stand too small for it, and that was not well 
balanced on its legs. 

8th. And above all have light and warmth and 
welcome in every corner of the room. Let ease 
and refinement dwell together in your parlor. 
Let it be a room to be enjoyed and remembered 
pleasantly. Let there be no splendor that shuts 
ont sociability. Remember the parlor is the room 
of greeting, the center of hospitality, and that 
for friend and stranger the parlor fireside is the 
heart of the house. 


Goop time seems to be really coming at last; 
and we may hope that before the year is out the 
intolerable and dangerous confusion of some 
seventy different railroad time-standards will have 
been abated. Last Spring railway-time con- 
ventions were held in St. Louis and New York, 
and a plan was formulated and approved for a 
system of time standards differing by entire 
hours, but agreeing in minutes and seconds all 
over the country, and based on Greenwich time. 
During the Summer the plan was formally 
approved by all the leading lines, representing 
nearly 80,000 miles of road,and disapproved by 
only one or two short lines of no particular impor- 
tance, A weeks or two ago, at Chicago, the system 
was formally adopted by the convention held 
there, andis to go into effect on the different 
roads when their next time-tables are made out. 
It has already gone into operation on the lines 
between Boston and Montreal. In the East the 
standard of time is five hours later than Green- 
wich, and nearly the same as Philadelphia time ; 
in the central part of the country the standard 
isan hour later, nearly St. Louis time, and 
identical with New Orleans time. The 
changes «re to take place for the most part 
just where changes now occur—at the ends of 
roads and divisions, For all the country this 
side of the western boundary of Kansas there 
will thus be only two railroad times, differing by 
justone hour. Probably the telegraph companies 
will adopt the same standard, and the observa- 
tories which now furnish time will modify their 
operations accordingly. If so it is altogether 
likely that the whole community will follow ; and 
in this way, without any legislative action, a most 
important reform will have been accomplished. 


....Trouvelot has recently examined the por- 
tion of the sky where he saw his “red star” at 
the time of the eclipse last May. He used a tele- 
scope of the same size and power as at the 
eclipse. Pointing it to the place occupied by the 
sun at that time, he first moved to the north 10 
deg., and then swept to the west. He found 
again, easily, his two ‘ white stars,” which he 
identifies as 41 Arietis and E Arietis; but as to 
the red star he says: “It is certain that to-day 
no star of this magnitude and color exists near 
the position I assigned, not even at a distance 
much greater than it is permissible to attribute to 
the probable error.” The italics are ours. 
Astronomers generally are of the opinion that 
the probable error of his observation was quite 
sufficient to include the star and Arietis, since 
at the time, the instrument, being badly balanced, 
seems to have got away from his control. At 
least, according to his own account, he was un- 
able to bring the star into the field a second 
time, or to determine its position. He himself 
considering that he failed to get a position or to 
see a dise, considers “ it proper to reserve his 
conclusion as to the nature of the object in 
question.” 


....-Mr. Heury Chichester Hart, naturalist t® 
the ‘* Discovery” Arctic expedition, notes the 
rarity of odor in Arctic plants. In Discovery 
Bay he took especial pains to ascertain, and 
found odor in only one species, Hesperis Pallassa, 
a cruciferous plant which had a faint hawthorn 
odor. Mr. 'Thomas Meehan, who has recently 
made botanical collections in Alaska as high as 
60 deg. north latitude, with Mr. Hart’s observa- 
tion in mind, failed to find any odoriferous 
species in bloom. The red maple was, however, 
found at the mouth of the Chilkat River, as well 
as many willows which also grow there, the male 
flowers of which are usually sweet. It is prob- 
able there are a few odoriferous plants there ; 
but still it is safe to say that high northern 
flowers are, as a rule, scentless, 





P evsonalities, 


A ceRTAIN American professor made the tour 
of Austria not long ago, journeying for the most 
part on horseback. During one of his excur- 
sions he lost his way, and sought in vain for the 
road to the city of X——-, whither he was going. 
He finally fell in with an Austrian officer, riding 
alone and unattended, and he asked him to point 
out the road to X “Tam going thither 
myself,” was the answer, “and will show you 
the way with pleasure if you will accompany me ; 
but you have wandered far from the straight 
road. X—— is full fifteen miles from here.” So 
the professor and the officer journeyed onward, 
side by side, beguiling the way by conversation 
concerning their respective countries, the Aus- 
trian gentleman being particularly curious about 
the Government of the United States. Finally 
the professor asked his companion if it were 
true that the Emperor of Austria were coming 
shortly to visit X——, as he had never seen that 
sovereign and had a great desire todo so. “Yes,” 
responded the other, “‘he is expected to arrive 
to-day, and he will probably reach there about the 
same time that we do.” When they came to the 
turn the sentinels presented arms, the drums beat, 
the military turned out in force, and the profess- 
or learned that his pleasant companion was the 
Emperor. Francis Joseph invited the professor 
to take supper with him that evening, and gave 
him a cordial and pressing invitation to come to 
the palace as svon as he should reach Vienna. 








.-A story of Mrs. Carlyle’s, recently pub- 
lished, is that ona certain day Carlyle was ex- 
pected to arrive home after a short absence. 
Mrs. Carlyle had done ‘* charwoman’s work” to 
get all.in perfect order for her husband's return. 
When all was complete—his dinner ready, his 
arm-chair in its usual attitude, his pipe and 
tobacco as he loved to find them, all looking as 
comfortable as possible—Mrs. Carlyle sat down 
at latt to rest with a quict mind. He arrived, 
and, ‘‘after he had just greeted me, what do 
you think he did? He walked to the window and 
shook it, and asked, ‘Where’s the wedge of the 
window?’ and until we had found that blessed 
wedge nothing would content him. He said the 
window would rattle and spoil all. That’s just 
Carlyle.” 


....Mr. George William Curtis is a descend- 
ant of Ephraim Curtis, the first settler of Wor- 
cester, Mass., and in a recent letter to Mr. Sam- 
uel 8. Green, thanking him for his monograph 
upon the Second Parish of that city, he says: 
“*T have a strong hereditary feeling for the city, 
which I saw first, a beautiful, rural town, in the 
moonlight of a Summer night, fifty years ago. 
You may be sure that I am very proud to be a 
descendant of the first settler of a town so fa- 
mous for its fidelity to liberty and progress, and 
if I cannot plead Mr. Bancroft’s right to assert 
my ‘love and perfect good will,’ I may cer- 
tainly affirm a most loyal interest and regard.” 


....Karl I, King of Siam, is a most extraordin- 
ary looking man, or rather boy; for he is but 
twenty years of age. The most remarkable fact 
concerning him is the inordinate length of his 
nails, eachof which measures abont half a yard. 
This deformity is considered by the Siamese as 
an attribute of sovereignty, and, of course, re- 
duces the monarch to a state of absolute help- 
lessness. He can do nothing for himself, and is 
obliged to have recourse in every instance to his 
aid-de-camp. 


....Mr. Thomas Hughes is established in the 
Hughes cottage, at Rugby, Tenn., and is enjoy- 
ing the mountain air in its full perfection. He 
came from England, first, to see his venerable 
mother, who, at the age of 86, is a pioneer in the 
wilderness, and secondly, to enjoy a rest from 
his judicial duties. He has recovered from his 
illness of last year. There isin Rugby the nucleus 
of a delightful community ; and Mr. Hughes en- 
tertains with a generous hospitality. 


...-It is told of the wife of Buchanan’s first 
Postmaster-General, Mr. Brown, that she had 
been married before, and so had her husband, 
and each had a daughter by the first marriage. 
Then they had another daughter. Mrs. Brown 
used to present the daughters at her receptions 
in this way: ‘This is Miss Brown, Mr. Brown's 
daughter by his first wife ; this is Miss Sanders, 
my daughter by my first husband, and this is 
Miss Brown, our joint daughter.” 


....Judge Foraker’s unlucky day is October 
9th. On that date, when a child, he fell from a 
neighbor’s apple tree and broke his shoulder 
blade. On the 9th of October, while in the army, 
he fell froma horse and lay in the hospital a 
month. On the 9th of October, 1876, he lost an 
important suit at law ; and on the 9th of October, 
1883, he lost the Governorship of Ohio. 


....Thomas Coats, Sr., one of the original 
members of the well-known firm of Scotch thread 
manufacturers, is dead. He was noted for his 
philantbrophy, and one of his notable gifts was 
a large and beautifully decorated public park to 
his native town, Paisley. In 1880 he visited this 
country for his health, 
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School and College. 


AN institution, to be known as the Correspon- 
dence University, is being organized in this 
country. Its plan is somewhat similar to that 
of the Chautauqua Assembly. It is an associa- 
tion of experienced instructors, and its purpose 
is to enable students to receive at home system- 
atic instruction at a moderate expense, in all 
subjects which can be taught by means of corres- 
pondence, whether the studies be collegiate, grad- 
uate or professional,or preparatory for the higher 
institutions of learning. Those whom it is intended 
directly to benefit are: (1) persons engaged in 
professional studies which can be taught by 
correspondence ; (2) graduates of colleges doing 
collegiate or advanced work; (3) under teachers 
in the various schools and colleges; (4) officers 
and men in the United States army or navy ; (5) 
persons who intend to try any of the civil serv- 
ice examinations ; (6) young men and women in 
stores or shops, or on farms, who are desirous to 
learn, but cannot leave their labors to attend 
school; and finally, persons in any walk of life 
who would gladly take up some study for its 
own sake. A circular of information is soon to 
be issued (obtainable from the secretary, Lucian 
A. Wait, Esq., Ithaca, N. Y.), whereupon appli- 
cations for admission will at once be received. 


....The friends of Howard University, Wash- 
ington, D. C., will be glad to learn that an 
Industrial Department is now ready to be opened ; 
on a small scale, at first, till means shall increase 
and experience shall be gained. The object is 
not to enable students to earn money while they 
are in the institution, but to acquire such a 
degree of knowledge in the use of the tools em- 
ployed in various branches of industry, as will 
increase their usefulness, prevent idleness, and 
aidin self-support after they leave the University, 
The work will not be optional, but will be a 
regular branch of the University exercises, and 
will be required, in some form, of everv pupil in 
the departments to which the plan shall be 
applied; and punctual and diligent attention 
must be given to it, at the hour designated, 
precisely as to any recitation. The experiment 
will begin with carpentry, shoemaking, printing 
and tin work, to which other forms of industry 
will soon be added, 


....Dr. McCosh has been persuaded to retain 
the presidency of Princeton, on condition, how- 
ever, that he be relieved of all the routine work. 
This has been accomplished by the appointment 
of adean, Dr. Murray, professor of belles lettres. 
Professor Ormond, of the University of Minnesota, 
has succeeded the late Dr. Atwater in the chair 
of logic. Professor William Swain has taken the 
department of history and political science, 
transferring the Latin chair to Professor Andrew 
West, c* Norristown. Dr. Patton has been en- 
gaged to lecture in the new school of philosophy, 
and it is rumored that Rev. Dr. McIntosh, of 
Philadelphia, will be called to the chair of moral 
science in the same department. 


-Yale College receives a valuable bequest 
from the late Henry Farnam, of New Haven. It 
consists of the homestead and adjoining property 
on Hillhouse avenue. The former is willed in 
trust to the college and will pass into its possession 
upon the death of Mrs. Farnam, widow of the 
deceased,and a son, Prof.Henry W. Farnam,when 
it will be used as a residence by the president or 
one or more professors whom the president may 
designate. The property adjoining the house is to 
be sold and the proceeds are to be devoted to main- 
taining the house, paying insurance, taxes, etc. 
The value of the bequest is roughly estimated at 
# 200,000, 


.-.-The vacancy in the department of higher 
mathematics at the Wesleyan Academy, Wil- 
braham, Mass., has been filled by the election of 
William J. Lioyd, A.M., Principal of Proctor 
Academy, Andover, N. H. Mr. Lloyd graduated 
at Harvard College in 1878. The number of 
students at Wilbraham is larger than in any 
corresponding term since 1874, 


....Professor Sylvester, who has had charge 
of the department of mathematics in Johns 
Hopkins University since its opening, has re- 
signed. He has been elected Professor Emeritus, 
and will continue to discharge the duties of his 
position until next year. 


...-The estimated value of grounds, build- 
ings, apparatus and other property belonging to 
the University of Michigan, as given by the su- 
perintendent of public instruction in his report 
for 1882, is $808,036.61. 


....The ber of students in regular attend- 
ance at Boston College this year is the largest 
since its foundation, The 230th student has 
already put in an appearance. 


-.«-The relatives of the late Professor Phelps, 
of Smith College, Northampton, Mass., express 
their intention of giving his library as a me- 
morial to the college. 


-.- Dr. George 8. Ely, who was last year a 
fellow of. Johns Hopkins University, has been 
elected Professor of Mathematics in Buchtel 
College, Akron, Ohio. 








Misi, 


In spite of the glare and glitter of a magnificent 
new opera house, with one impressario, whose 
company and arrangements taken altogether 
make the prospective performance of opera here 
something only rivaled in two or three cities of 
the world, and in spite of another manager with 
a prospectus little less brilliant, it is impossible 
to conscientionsly delight in the musical outlook, 
80 far as either announcement is concerned. Of 
course if a painter with genius and education and 
the best of brushes and colors chooses to paint 
nothing but figures of dancing girls and smiling 
cherubs, when he could win fame with a noble 
landscape or tragic study, let him paint his 
figurantes and amourettes as carefully as he can 
and work over them at his best. But “ the 
pity of it, Iago, the pity of it” remains un- 
soothed. Mr. Abbey and Mr. Mapleson distinctly 
announce that they propose to paint only the 





amourettes. We are to have no greater music sung’ 


under either roof than the old musical-snuff-box 
repertoire of past seasons. Italian opera, pure 
and simple, is the war-cry from Fourteenth 
Street and Broadway; and we begin to doubt 
whether New York, after all and in spite of the 
cultivation of taste for higher and nobler lyric 
music, really wants very badly anything better. 
No Glick, hardly any Mozart, no Mehul, no 
Beethoven; none of the great works of the 
modern school, fragments of which have been so 
eagerly received in our concert rooms during 
recent Winters. Instead of ‘ Alceste,’ or ‘Die 
Eutfiihrung,” instead of ‘* Joseph,” or * Fidelio,” 
or the “‘ Kénigin von Saba,” or ‘Die Vestalin,” 
or a Nibelungen Ring cyle with a well equipped 
German company, we have this prodigal expen; 
diture of money and pains in Italian singers who 
will appearin “Il Trovatore,” and “La Traviata,” 
who will trill Bellini and Donizetti, and trip with 
charming grace through the pages of Flotow and 
Ricci. It only increases the insidiousness of the 
mischievous work that the artists are so admir- 
able, so truly the first of their class and their 
nationalities. Fora pleasant little diversion the 
great Philharmonic Society of Brooklyn will play 
at acertain near concert, Strauss’s ‘‘ Blue Danube 
Waltzes.” Suppose Mr. Thomas or Dr, Damrosch 
should suddenly decide that the programs laid 
out for their respective bands should consist of 
nothing else? Let one fancy the New York Phil- 
harmonic Society's six concerts decreed to consist 
only of selections from the works of Lanner and 
Gung] and Sullivan and Suppe. That is almost— 
we are glad the reserve can be honestly ex- 
pressed—what Mr. Abbey and Mr, Mapleson are 
doing for opera in the United States, the tone 
which they are assisting to maintain. We are 
glad of the few great scores that the public so 
strenuously demand from year to year, which are 
made so cosmopolitan and accessible that no 
manager will omit them from his repertoire. We 
are glad to think of Gounod’s masterwork, of 
“ Lohengrin,” of “ Les Huguenots” and “Aida” 
of Ponchielli’s ‘‘ La Gioconda,” even of the last 
act of ‘‘ La Favorita ” sung as they are all likely to 
be sung this season ; but the recollection of what 
else might be so superbly presented takes the 
edge from enjoyment, Opera, as it is just at 
present in New York, is not merely standing still ; 
it is a protest and an act against that great ad- 
vance in public taste which has been so marked 
in America fora few years. If managers, with 
such opportunities, do not raise the standard of 
what is their care and occupation, they become, 
under such exceptional circumstances, the head 
and front of the offense against our national and 
healthful artistic progress, 

Tue new operetta by Johann Strauss, “‘A Vene- 
tian Night,”-has been produced in Berlin; with 
brilliant success,———Anton Dvorak has writ- 
ten a concerto for piano-forte and orchestra, 
———Hans von Wolzogen, the editor of the 
Bayreuther Blitler has just published his remi- 
niscences of Richard Wagner. The Abbé 
Liszt has at present thirty-two pupils, who come 
to his house to receive his instruction and advice 
twice each week.———Johannes Brahms has 
completed a third symphony, which he will con- 
duct in person at one of Herr Willner’s concerts 
in Berlin, this Winter. It is reported that our 
Philharmonic Society have secured this work for 
production here between now and April. 
The new comic opera by Anton Rubinstein is 
based upon a Spanish subject. His new ballet, 
“La Vigne,” is just printed. i 

...-Miss Agnes Huntingden, a young singer 
who has made a rapid and eminent success 


abroad, especially in Germany, will be the soloist 
of the first Philharmonic iety concert, in 
November. 


....[t is reported—and we believe on a re 
liable foundation—that Herr Joseph Joachim has 
signed a contract with Mr. Henry A. Abbey to 
visit the United States next Winter. 


...-A fullaccount of the opening of the Metro- 

— Opera House and of the first night of the 

af season will appear in this column next 
week, 
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-+..Mme. Camilla-Urso is playing in the East- 
ern States with a selected company. 





Pebbles, 
....At a stand-still—peanuts., 


..-.By the way—The Mile-Stone, 


....1t is a bad omen to owe men. 





....A cutaway jacket is the proper costume for 
an elopement, 


....“*And the cloud wedded the shadows,” 
sings a poet. Sort of a bigger-mist, eh ! 


....Many a woman who does not know even 
the multiplication table can “ figure” in society. 


....** This is the poetry of motion,” said the 
editor, a8 he shied a bundle of very blank verse 
into.the waste basket.” 


.... William Winter says: “Chicago is not 
half civilized, and is extremely provincial.’ 
That is cool, even for Winter. 


....A Michigan man who lost both legs in a 
sawmill now sits round and tells about the ter- 
rible battles of the late war. That’s the sawed 
off man he is, 


....The editor wrote, ‘‘ The showers last week, 
though copious, were not sufficient to meet the 
wants of the millmen,” and the compositor set it 
up * milkmen,” 


... ‘I say, Brown, that dog walking on three 
legs must be good at mathematics.” ‘ How 
so?” ‘*Why, just see bow naturally he puts 
down three and carries one.” 


....[t is thought that Daniel Davis, at one 
time a carriage blacksmith at Concord, and now 
an elder of the Mormons at Utah, has turned 
out worse than any of his felloes, 


...“*Come away from that straw stack, 
chile,” called a Negro woman to her son. “ Fust 
thing yer know yer'll hab the hay fever. Doan 
yer put none ob dat straw in yer mouf.” 


... It is said that a certain millionaire in this 
city was a horse-car conductor thirty years ago, 
Those were the good old days when it was not 
imperative to ‘‘ punch in the presence of the pas- 
senger.” 


...-An agricultural paper says: ‘To keep 
flies from horses, brush them lightly with a brush 
that has been lately used in petroleum,”’ Bosh! 
You brush a fly with a shingle or anything that 
comes handy, and he’ll go away. 


...-A Chicago belle went to the seashore last. 


Summer, and left het bathing-shoes hanging 
out of her hotel window to dry. Whereupon a 
local paper announced “that the hotel had put 
up new awnings of a unique design.” 


.... Said Tawmus to Byrnesmonkey: ‘‘ Don't 
youenvy me?” And che sarcastic Byrnesmon- 
key replied: ‘“‘Tawmus, if you had brains, I 
should envy you.” And the gentle Tawmus 
retorted: ‘You would have very good reason 
to.” 


...-She: “No, Mr. Cadvery, I can never, never 
marry you.” He; ‘‘What! not after I’ve gone 
to the expense of bringing you on this excursion? 
You're a nice sort o’ girl. But I'll be even with 
you, Pay your own fare back!” (Tears return 
half, and exit.) 


.... Mr, Brown (to man who has been shovel- 
ing his walk): “Why, how’s this, Patrick? 50 
cents? You told me you'd take the job, and be 
glad of it, for a quarter.” “Ah! well, Mr. 
Brown, if I said that same, I said it knowin’ ye 
were a gintleman as wouldn’t kape a man to the 
sthrict integrity of his worrd.” 


.. Little boy, 
Chestnut tree, 
Scrambies up, 
Full of glee. 


Two limbs break ; 
Boy’s head swims ; 

Down he falls; 
Breaks two limbs, 


+++-CASTILE SOAP, 


Into the plaze del Sophia, 
His horse all flecked with foam, 
The courier, Don Wan Maria, 
Came riding wildly home. 
“O! Spaniards, high and low,” he cried, 
“Most evil news I bring; 
The vulgar Frenchmen do deride 
And stultify our king.” 


Up started Don Tomato then— 
A brave hidalgo he— 

And queried to his fellowmen 
How they could silent be. 

“Shall we,” he cried, “look tamely on 
Alfonso’s shame, and mope 

When we should shout for Arragon, 
And strike for Castile’s hope?” 


Now tremble, France; thy doom is spoke, 
And cooked thy fated goose; 

The pestilential seals are broke ; 
The dogs of war tarned loose, 

“To arms, to arms, Cantharides !” 
The Spanish courtiers cry; 

“ And, maddened by such shouts as these, 
To arms the Spanish fly. 


—Chicago News, 





- — Sa 
Ministerial Register, 
BAPTIST. 

ARNOLD, Ausert, N., D.D., died recently in 
Cranston, R. I., aged 69. 

BARKER, M., Friendship, N. Y., resigns. 

BENDER, J. 8., Manahawkin, aceepts call to 
Lakeville, N. Y. 

CRANE, J. L., ord., in Narragansett ch., South 
Ferry, R. 1. 

DODD, Benysamin R., ord. at Fulton, N. Y, 

DYKE, L. J., accepts cali to Parsons, Kan. 

EVANS, J., East Worcester, accepts call to 
Schenevus, N. Y. 

FISHER, L. J., cleses his labors in Piqua, O. 

FORD, R. D., called to Wellsburg, N. Y¥. 

FOX, O. P. P., Hamilton Theological Institute, 
called to Roselle, N. J. 

HILDRETH, W., D.D., Pittsburgh, Penn., called 
to Church of the Redeemer, New York, N. Y. 

HILE, W. P., Shirleyburg, Penn., resigns. 

JOHNSON, J. 8., setties in Upper Lisle, N. Y. 

JONES, F. C, A., ord. as pastor, Mount Pleasant 
ch., Newark, N. J. 

LOVE, Jonny, Chelsea, Mass., accepts call to 
Germantown, Penn. 

PHILLIPS, E, D., removes from South Troy to 
Hydeville, N. Y. 

RAIRDEN, J. R., Galveston, accepts call to 
Jeffersonville, Ind, 

SPILMAN, J. N., Lancaster, Ind., accepts call to 
Newtown, O, 


CONGREGATIONAL, 

BAKER, Georag, Rillington, Eng., accepts call 
to Chesaning, Mich, ¢ 

BENEDICT, Gronraz, ord, in Hanson, Mass, 

BILLMAN, Ina C., will supply for a year at 
Killingworth, Conn, 

BRADFORD, Panx A. C., Lawrence, Mich., 
accepts call to Galesburg, Mich. 

BURGESS, Ricuarp M., Clio, Mich,, resigns, 

BUTCHER, Wituiam R., Wataga, called to 
Toulon, Il. 

CLANCY, Wit1iam P., Joplin, Mo., called to 
Fort Scott, Kan. 

CONSTANT, Epwarp, Hanley, Eng., accepts 
call to Hersey, Mich. 

DEMAREST, Sypyey B., Fort Benton, Mont., 
accepts call to Baldwin, Mich, 

EDWARDS, JonaruHan, inst, in Hyde Park, Penn, 

EELLS, Cusnina, Cheney, W. T., resigns. 

EWING, Epwarp C., Enfield, called to Danvers, 
Mass, 

HOYT, F. V., becomes acting pastor at Cheney, 
W. T. 

JENKINS, Owen, Brier Hill, N. Y., resigns. 

LAWRENCE, E. A., accepts call to Plymouth ch,, 
Syracuse, N. Y, 

LOVE, Arcurpatp L,, Southboro’, Mass., resigns 

MARTIN, George E,, inst , in Brockton, Mass, 

McCOLLOM, J. L., Lake Stay, Minn., becomes 
acting pastor at Sprague, W. T, 

McKAY, James A., Grand Junction, Mich., re» 
signs, 

MILES, Tuomas M., Lawrence, called to Merri- 
mac, Mass, 

OLMSTEAD, F. W., will supply for six months 
at Bridport, Vt. 

PELTON, Georce 8., Deadwood, called to 
Weeping Water, Dak. 


REITER, D, H., German Reformed ch., accepts 
call to Vicksburg, Mich, r 


ROSE, Henry T., inst. 
Lowell, Mass. 


SCOTT, Grorar, Sutton, Neb., resigns, 
a J. M., Leslie, will supply at Kalamo, 
ch. 


in John street ch., 


SPALDING, Samvuet J., Whitefield ch., Newbury- 
port, Mass., resigns, 

WESTWOOD, Henny C., (Pres.) Honesdale, Pa., 
called to High st, ch., Auburn, Me, 

WILCOX, W. P. (fein. ) accepts call to new ch, 
at Bellaire, Mich, 

WINSLOW, Epwarp O©., Galesburg, accepts call 
to Pres. ch., Big Rapids, Mich, 

WOOD, Sumner G., New Ipswich, N. H., accepts 
call to Third ch., Fall tiver, Mass,” 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


ALISON, ALEXANDER, inst. in Sparta, Ill, 


AUSTIN, C. B., New York Mills, accepts call to 
Bismarck, N. 


BEALE, D. J., inst. in Johnstown, Penn. 


BREED, W. P., Jr., ord. and inst, in Gen Moore, 
Penn. 


CAMPBELL, D. K., inst, in Mason City, IU). 
CHAPIN, A. M., Aurora, Ind., accepts call to 
Kingston, O. 


CROZIER, Joun, Olney, Dll, accepts call to 
Taylor's Falls, Min. = 


sate A James Stvant, ord, and inst. in Day- 
n, 


. 


HANNA, Tuomas H., Monmoith, Ill., calied to 
Tabernacle ch., Indianapolis, Ind. 

HYDE, 8.8., removes from Hicksville to Far- 
mer, O. ° : 

LAWSON, Ons, D.D., Oxford, called to Potts- 
ville, Penn, 


MACOMBER, W. W., called to Shamokin, Penn. 


MoCLAIR, Jostan, Trinidad, accepts call to 
Carson City, Neb. 


MILLER, Samvzx, D.D., died recently in Moun 
Holly, N.J., aged 66. es . 
MILLS, E. B., Nevada, Ia., invited to Nordhot 


Pee Ia ne ae onan a 


WALKER, Gzonoz F., ord, and inet. in Oxbow, 
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Tue Rev. Benjamin Danks, in giving ap 
account of a recent tour he made in New Ireland, 
speaks of an interview with a chief called San- 
gina, so named because of “the large number 
of men he has eaten.” When he arrived in San- 
gina’s town, under the escort of a clay-bedanbed 
young man whom the chief had sent to fetch the 
white stranger, and accompanied by about fifty 
followers, he found the old cannibal seated on a 
settee made of bamboos and surrounded with a 
number of unarmed men. By a wave of his hand 
the King intimated his desire that Mr. Danks be 
seated at his side. Mr. Danks gave a number of 
presents to him and his wives, with a quite 
natural desire to win his favor. The reasons 
will be regarded as quite sufficient : 


“In hight Sangina is fully six feet, although he 
now stoops considerably. He had a clotn tied around 
his head, the ends of which hung down his back, 
His step is firm and his physique muscular, and it re- 
quired no stretch of the imagination to believe that 
in his younger days he was a most energetic and 
mu ‘h-to-be-dreaded individual, But when one en- 
ters his strangers’ house, and counts no ‘ess than 
thirty-two human jawbones—all of which Sangina is 
said to have nibbled at—the former owners of which 
have been either killed by himself or at his com- 
mand, and then strolls about the grounds and sees 
small shrubs on which are suspended three, four, 
and five human skulls, he is quite convinced that his 
host is a man whom it is best not to offend,” 


The missionary soon found himself in a position 
which, to say the least was not comfortable : 


“As the shadesof evening gathered around us, I 
began to think it quite time to return to our sleep- 
ing-place, and intimated as muchto Sangina. He at 
once flatly and somewhat sternly forbade me to 
leave his grounds, asking at the same time what he 
or his people had done to me that! wished to pass 
the night in another man’s village and not in his. I 
saw I was on ticklish ground, and must be careful, 
for jealousy had evidently prompted him in sending 
for me; and now the teachers told me for the first 
time that this very man had sworn fearful oaths to 
the effect that he would kill and eat the next teacher 
who dared to cross over to his sue, because they 
never Visited him and sleptin his village, and that, 
in consequence of this, none of them had crossed 
over for many months. I was inafix, I had left 
all my goods at the other place, also three Duke of 
York boys to look after them, and if I did not return 
they would become uneasy, and perhaps frightened, 
and possibly serious consequences might follow. I 
argued with him to no purpose, and at last I had to 
say stoutiv that | would go. Had I had all my peo- 
ple and things, I would have remained. He became 
sulky and would scarcely speak tome. I gave him 
another bunch of beads; he gave me a pig, for which 
he demanded high pay, and in order that we might 
part good friends I paid it; and then he came with 
me half way back to Kanabung’s (the chief's) vil- 
lage, where we intended to pass the night. When 
we parted on the road, he dismissed me with quite 
a patriarchal dignity which made me feel quite 
solemn, and I did my level best to assume a digni- 
fied bearing as I bade him good-bye.” 


New Ireland is separated from New Britain by 
St. George's Channel. Mr. Danks’s field is Duke 
of York Island, which lies also very near. The 
interesting mission in this island and in New 
Britain, where a few years ago the Rev. Mr. 
Brown had a memorable encounter with the sav- 
ages, is under the care of the Australian Wesleyan 
Missionary Society, It is prospering greatly, 
especially in New Britain, and Mr. Danks’s 
tour in New Ireland was taken for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining if it was good ground for 
missionary enterprise. He thinks that it would 
not do to send native teachers there alone, When 
they go they ought to be under the care of a 
European missionary, and a sanitarium ought to 
be established. Mr. Danks was pleased with 
the appearance of the villages : 

“Twas much struck by the order and cleanliness 
of these villages. They consisted of a large square 
inclosure, the fence made of large bamboos, capable 
of presenting a very serious obstacle to the progress 
ofanenemy. Inside of this inclosure all the houses 
were built close to the fence, ata nice distance from 
each other,around tne ground, Atone end stands 
the strangers’ house; and one house I saw in course 
of erection was in itself a demonstration of the su- 
perior energy of these people over those of the west- 
ern side, and also of Duke of York. It was being 
built of reeds—+. ¢,, the sides—the roof of grass, and 
the neatest thatch I have ever seen, either trom 
Samoan or Fijian. It is quite evident to me that 
however much we can teach these people as regards 

rsonal] cleanliness, we can teach them nothing re 

eeping their grounds clean and house-building.” 


...-The demand in India for medical women 
for the treatment of Indian women and children 
is growing rapidly. About two years ago the 
Maharanee of Puranah, who was treated by an 


English woman doctor wrote to Queen Victoria 
on the subject, and Sir Salar Jung represented 
that medical women would be a great blessing in 
India. Independent of what may have been 
done in this direction in connection with zenana 
missionary work, there have been attempts to 
supply women doctors from medical schools in 
India. Nearly ten years ago women were ad- 
mitted to the Madras Medical College, with this 
end in view, and now the Calcutta Medical Col- 
lege has been opened tothem and a scheme to 
fonnd a women’s hospital in Bombay has been 
adopted, of which Miss Peechy, M.D., is to be in 
charge, and women who wish to enter medical 
service will be educated for it. Native opinion 
is warmly in favor of this movement. One native 
a says: ‘To the best of our recollection we 

ve not heard of any movement which has so 
successfully appealed to the native community 
as this.” Another remarks: “There is hardly 
an Indian of any respectability who does not feel 
the want of trained medical women in India.” 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





[October 25, 1883. 











The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 4th. 


SAMUEL’S FAREWELL ADDRESS.—I Samvet 
XII, 13—25. 


Notes.“ The king whom ye have chosen” .— 
In preference to God, See previous verse. ——— 
** Wheat harvest.” —When the reins for the sea- 
son had entirely ceased, —_——“‘A fler vain things.” 
—Samuel declares idols to be empty vanity. ——— 
“* God forbid,” —This is a very loose translation 
of the Hebrew, in which the word God does not 
appear. The sense is that of an interjection of 
deprecation, as “ Far from it!” 

Instruction,.—-God may grant us our evil de- 
sires, in punishment, The children of Israel had 
their wish, though wrong. 

Yet we cannot say that the children of Israel 
were worre off for having a king. Indeed, they 
were better off. With their character as it was 
they were not fitted fora free government, such 
as a theocracy is. They needed a strong king, 
such as Saul proved himself to be, delivering the 
people from the Philistines and the other neigh- 
boring people. We may regard it asa sign of 
God's merciful dealing with the lsraclites that he 
gave them their king, See I Sam. ix, 16, where 
God tells Samuel that he is to anoint Saul asa 
means of delivering the people from the Philie- 
tines, 

It is an old principle, older than Samuel, that 
those who serve the Lord shall be blessed, and that 
those who neglect or reject God shall suffer for 
it. It does not require a special revelation to 
tell that. It is always and everywhere true, 
though there may be temporary seeming excep- 
tions. 

When the hand of the Lord is against any one 
all the aid of men cannot save him ; and the hand 
of God is against all unrepentant sinners. 

In the old times the people made much of signs, 
Our Saviour tried hard to teach people that 
miracles, or s1gu6, are not important as evidences 
of the truth. He constantly refused to give signs 
as such. His miracles of mercy, not made aa 
signs, are the best signs conceivable. 

Doubtless storms are governed by natural law; 
but doubtless God rules natural law. Doubtless 
a locomotive engine is a marvelous specimen 
of the adaptations of natural law. It ia built on 
the law of Nature. But the engineer can direct 
it according to his own will. 

A miracle may come just in the line of ordinary 
events, and be recognized as a miracle only as 
it is foretold as a sign. Had not Samuel fore- 
told this sign it would have been remembered 
only as @ very unusual storm, or occurring out 
of season, merely an exceptional event. A mira- 
cle is not necessarily contrary to law, only above 
law. 

Prayer for rain is not foolish. It may be right. 
If God controls natural events we have the right 
to pray for them as well as for spiritual blessings. 
The difference is that we know our prayers for 
spiritual blessings are in accord with God's 
will, We do not know as much of our prayers 
for temporal blessings. 

It is a sad commentary on human nature that 
it takes danger to remind us of our sins. The 
frightful storm made the children of Israel rec- 
ognize their sin. What a pity that people will 
not oftener remember God and duty without 
waiting for sickness or danger. God is as truly 
in the ordinary events of Nature as in the mira- 
cle ; a8 much in the zephyr as in the storm. We 
ought to cultivate a habit of seeing God in every 
event of life, that we may not sin against him. 

Sin is no occasion for discouragement. Be- 
cause we have sinned we need not give up in 
despair. We might well do so if God were not 
merciful, But he is a God of infinite mercy ; and 
therefore the prophet could say ‘* Fear not.” He 
has proved his mercy in a wonderful way; and 
we only need to accept the proof of it in Christ. 

But if we can put aside our fears of the wrath 
of God against our sins, 1t is only as we forsake 
them. Like the children of Israel we must 
‘*serve the Lord with all ourheart.” That is the 
only evidence that our repentance is genuine. 

God is the only real helper. The idols after 
which the children of Israel were in danger of 
turning aside were “ vain things.” But no less 
are those temptations after which we turn aside 
from God vain things. Sinful pleasures, uncon- 
secrated wealth, all we can seek that is unblessed 
of God, are vain dependences, 

The prayers of good men are of value. They 
are to be sought. It is a good habit to ask pray- 
ers of God's people when we are in special need. 

It would be a great offense not to pray. Sam- 
uel says well: “‘God forbid that | should sin 
against the Lord in ceasing to pray for you.” It 
would be a great sin for a minister to stop pray- 
ing for his people, for a teacher to cease praying 
for his scholars. The Sunday-school teacher who 
is satisfied with teaching on the Sabbath and who 
does not pray for his scholars during the week 
is guilty of a great neglect of duty. We cannot 
expect God’s special blessings unless we pray for 
them. 

But the prayer of parents, teachers and pas- 
tors for their children and people must be ac- 
companied by a willing heart on the part of the 
latter. Samuel promised that he would still pray 
for them and teach them; but he added that 
they must do their part in fearing the Lord. 
Even praying parents may have rebellious sons. 

The great influence toward a holy life is not, 
after ail, the pues of parents and teachers, 
but the knowledge of the great things God has 
done for us. Gratitude to Christ is the prevail- 
ing motive to conversion. He has loved us and 


i 
leemed us by his death. Let us then serve 
him. 





Literature. 


(The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further nottce.] 


PROF. BRIGGS ON THE STUDY OF 
THE BIBLE.* 


Tue revival of biblical study in this coun- 
try and in Great Britain gives a great oppor- 
tunity to the Christian Church. It should 
be met with something more substantial 
than devout exhortation. Like the Protest- 
ant Reformation, it is a critical renascence, 
and shows by its critical tendencies that the 
Christian mind of the age is looking closely 
to its intellectual supports. It is of the first 
importance that it be not left to follow 
purely intellectual impulses, which would 
be sure to land it in rationalism. Nothing 
better could be expected should it fall into 
the hands of pietistic sentimentalists or 
of scholastic rationalists; for rationalism 
and scholasticism, with all their loyal ani- 
mosity to each other work together in this 
matter and are twin promoters of unbelief. 

Of the two, scholasticism is the more to be 
feared in the Church, where it is often allied 
with a genuine piety which recommends it 
to confidence, which gives it the ear of the 
serious minded youth and starts them in 
life with conceptions of Christianity whose 
most probable fate is to be shaken down in 
the rough debate with the world, and to 
carry with them, when they fall, the whole 
fabric of faith. 

It is fortunate that our Churches have 
among their ministers, and generally among 
their leading and most influential ministers, 
more than a few who are awake to the real 
need of the moment. Professor Briggs 
does not stand alone, except as the distinct 
and unique excellence of his just published 
Bible Study may carry him to the front. 
The volume which he has within a fort- 
night brought out from the press of the 
Messrs. Scribner is far more than a work of 
good sense and candor, or even of scholar- 
ship. No man in the Presbyterian Church 
understunds its symbols better than he, 
while as to the inner history and back-lying 
facts of the Westminster Confession he is 
furnished with an amount and kind of 
knowledge which has given him a recog- 
nized place as an authority on the subject. 
It will be very hard to show that he misrep- 
resents the Reformersin Germany, or the 
Puritans of Westminster. Luther’s posi- 
tion as to the biblical canon and its au- 
thority have long been a scandal among 
scholastic theologians. Calvin, as he is 
better known, isseen to hold substantially 
the same position; and now, as the West- 
minster Puritans are carried over in a body 
to the side of freedom, the only reply that 
remains to be made would seem to be that 
quoted in the volume before us from Pro- 
fessor Francis L. Patton: ‘It does not 
tend in the slightest degree to reconcile us 
to these opinions to say that the reformers 
entertained them.” 

Professor Briggs’s book does not discuss 
special critical problems. It does not 
touch on the composition of the Penta- 
teuch, on the canodnicity of Jude, nor on 
the authorship of Hebrews. it deals with 
critical methods and principles, and traces 
the history and development of those which 
are in vogue. As a whole the work is a 
plea for freedom, if indeed we are not jus- 
tified in putting it on higher ground and 
saying that it is a demonstration that free- 
dom of interpretation within the limits of 
faith is the constitutional right of the Prot- 
estant Churches. This freedom is, however, 
not that of individual caprice, but is defined 
as regulated and limited by tle law of 
faith under which it exists. 

Without accepting the individual conclu- 
sions of the reformers on all critical points, 
Professor Briggs plants himself, with per- 
haps one exception, squarely on their criti- 
cal principles and methods. The exception 
is Luther’s failure to define the rule of 
faith so as to prevent the confusion of the 
authority contained in the word of God 
with dogmatic confessions. His pages are 
full of knowledge. He covers the ground 
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and traverses it again and again on differ- 
ent lines. His criticism is everywhere in 
the name of faith and not of doubt. 
He challenges and denies, as Luther 
did, and. as the reformers did, not 
because he doubts, but because he believes. 
and because the thing he _ believes 
and wants to establish is a greater and bet- 
ter thing than what he doubts and attacks. 
This fullness of faith gives the book a re- 
ligious aim which carries it into the read- 
er’s heart and makes the practical chapters 
not a mechanical addition appended to 
gracea barren feast but the natural course 
and conclusion of the whole. The book 
opens with three chapters on the general 
advantages of biblical study, exegetical 
theology and the languages of the Bible. 
The real key tothe discussion is reached 
in the fourth chapter, on the nature and 
function of criticism, where the right to 
apply a free criticism to the Bible is based 
on the principles of the Reformation and of 
Puritanism as against the Roman Catholic 
doctrine of the supremacy of tradition and 
dogma. The caseis stated thus: 

** Biblical criticism is confronted by traditional 
views of the Bible that do not wish to be dis- 
turbed, and by dogmatic statements respecting 
the Bible which decline reinvestigation and re- 
vision. The claim is put forth that these tra- 
ditional views and dogmatic statements are 
in accordance with the Scriptures and the sym- 
bols of the Church, and that the orthodox faith 
is put in peril by criticism.” 

This is followed up with this weighty 
observation : 

“Tt should be distinctly recognized at the out- 
set that such claims as these can only influence 
the adherents of the Church, and, at the utmost, 
debar them from the exercise of criticism. They 
cannot be more than amusing to the unbelieving 
and the skeptical, who care but little for the 
Church and still less for theologians and their or- 
thodoxy. They will use the tests of criticiam with- 
out restraint. We cannot prevent them. The ques- 
tion is whether Christian scholars also shall be 
entitled to use them in defense of the Scriptures, 
or whether that defense is to be left in the 
hands of dogmatic theologians and scholastics. 
A still further remark is necessary just here in 
the interests of truth and honesty. Why should 
the Scriptures fear the most searching investi- 
gation? If they are truly the Word of God 
they will maintain themselves and vindicate 
themselves in the battle of criticism.” 

Inspiration and not canonicity is the 
basal fact from which our author 
proposes to build, justly believing that it 
carries canonicity with it and that the only 
canonicity for which a regenerate believer 
should care is that which comes from the 
inspired origin of the Scriptures. The 
Protestant definition of the authority on 
which Holy Scripture rests has to combine 
denial with assertion at several points. It 
has to guard against the Roman Catholic 
doctrine of tradition while it concedes a 
certain weight to the historical argument. 
It has to deny the mystical basis of the rule 
of faith while it concedes a certain truth to 
it, and it has ‘‘to set the rule of faith in 
the Scriptures, in the substance of doctrine 
apprehended by faith,” while at the same 
time it guards against the scholastic identi- 
fication of this rule of faith with ‘the 
system of Scripture doctrine in its order 
and connection,” and it has to prevent the 
substitution of any system of doztrine or 
external symbol for -the Scriptures them- 
selves. 

How these points were covered by the 
Reformers and by the Puritans it is the 
special merit of Professor Briggs to have 
shown with unexampled fullness and clear- 
ness and especially as against the scholastic 
interest which has always hung on the steps 
of the Protestant Churches, and is at this 
moment engaged to the utmost to capture 
the latest uprising of Christian mind. 
Nothing can be clearer than his sketches of 
the theories of biblical interpretation and 
of the principles which are to control it. 
With masterly erudition he returns to the 
beginning, and sweeps down through the 
whole field defining as he goes the true 
Protestant doctrine as against mystics, 
rationalists, Roman Catholics, and above all, 
against scholastics—a term constantly and 
happily used throughout the volume, and 
which has the merit of carrying the sub- 
stance of the case and the argument against 
it in a word. 

Though it is the aim of the discussion to 
lay down principles and a method, and not 
to define special critical points, yet Pro- 
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fessor Briggs does not decliue to speak 
frankly. As tothe mechanical and verbal 
theory of inspiration he declares himself 
with the reformers and with Calvin; and 
what, in our view, is more to the purpose, he 
shows how insignificant, after the main fact 
of biblical inspiration and authority is 
established, the application of it to every 
possible point and letter of the canon is. 
What if Stephen did fall into two distinct 
mistakes in his speech? What if Paul did 
open himself to Luther’s correction? Scrip- 
tural énerrancy is not a Protestant doctrine 
and is not necessary to a belief in plen- 
ary inspiration. Credibility is the great 
point. The design of Scriptures is not to 
compel but to persuade men to believe. 

As to the so-called higher criticism a 
similar tranquility is maintained. It is ad- 
mitted that thus far 

“The result of the conflict has been the convic- 

tion on the part of most critics that the unity of 
the writings in the midst of the variety of the 
documents has been accomplished by careful and 
skillful editing at different periods of biblical 
history.” 
But, on the other hand, it is forcibly 
urged that the rationalist interpreters of 
the New Testament were ‘‘overcome by 
pressing the new principle of the combina 
tion of diversity of views in a higher unity, 
and that the same principle may be relied 
on to overcome them in the Old Testament 
likewise, so soon as the evangelical critics 
learn to apply it.” 

The definitions of the nature and object 
ofthe higher criticism itself are all that 
can be required, and its development is 
sketched from Astruc down. 

The special merits of the volume we con- 
ceive to lie in its splendid sketches of the 
development of biblical criticism and inter- 
pretation, including the so-called higher 
criticism; its full and exact statement and 
definition of the position of the reformers 
and the Puritans, including the Westmins- 
ter divines; its definition of the true prin- 
ciple of Protestant criticism and _inter- 
pretation; its clearing up of the basis 
on which inspiration, canonicity, and the 
rule of faith rest; and its direct, prac- 
tical making up of the issue as between 
a word of God left free to settle its own 
meaning and a system of scholastic tradition 
whose only claim to the Protestant name 18 
the protest it raises against being dis- 
turbed. 

We have no time to refer to other parts of 
the volume, which though not inferior in 
merit lie to one side of the drift of the book. 

A very useful appendix contains a 
thoroughly digested and arranged ‘ Cata- 
logue of Books of Reference for Biblical 
Study,” arranged in three grades for general 
readers, for theological students and minis- 
ters, and for reference or seminary libraries. 

The three indices are prepared with great 
pains and fullness by the Rev. Chas. R. 
Gillett, Librarian of Union Theological 
Seminary, and contain: (1) The texts of 
Scripture quoted in the volume; (2) an 
index of topics, and (8) an index of books 
and authors quoted. 


We recall in Goethe’s observations on the 
Principles of Hermeneutics some things well 
worth quoting in this connection, though 
Professor Briggs may never have seen 
them, and they do not fully represent his 
position, particularly these : 


“In all such matters I said to myself, the 
important thing is the fundamental fact, the 
internal force, the significance, the tendency ; 
in this alone what is original, divine, operative, 
unassailable, and indestructible in tradition 
resides; this central and substantial kernel of 
the matter remains unaffected by any change of 
condition that time can produce, just as a well 
conditioned soul is not disturbed by any accident 
that may befall the body in which it lies encased.” 
‘ “Any person, therefore, who has 
occasion to occupy himself with the contents of 
any written tradition, must endeavor to get hold 
of the marrow of the matter, and that not merely 
in the way of an intellectual cognition, but in 
its living relation to his own inner life, and 
the fruitful action which it produces there.” 
> + « “A conviction of this kind, 
growing out of faith and experimental 
appropriation. . . lies at the found- 
ation of the moral and literary architecture 
of my life, and is to be looked upon as a well- 
invested capital on which a man may richly 
draw, though, no doubt, in individual cases, it 
may be found wanting.” “The plain- 
spoken naturalness of the Old Testament, and the 
tender naiveté of the New, had in individual 
sections taken a strong hold of me; as a whole. 





no doubt, I was not able to construct it to my 
satisfaction ; but the varieties or apparent con- 
tradictions of the different books did not affect 
my belief in the fundamental conceptions which 
lay at the root of them all; the significance of 
each, if not the harmony of the whole, I could 
fruitfully realize ; and, altogether, I had put too 
much of my best soul into this book to be able 
ever afterward to dispense with it as part of my 
spiritual nourishment.” . “With the New 
Testament I proceeded in the same fearless fash- 
ion; but however far, in the exercise of critical 
ingenuity, I might pull the record to pieces, I 
always carried with me that most salutary word : 
“‘ The Evangelists may contradict themselves as 
much as they please, so long as the Evangel does 
not contradict itself.” 

We do not quote these passages as in any 
sense a commentary on Professor Briggs, 
but as the mature conclusions of a great 
and serious mind, who saw more clearly 
than others, and as being entitled to con- 
sideration on their own independent 
ground. 

see, es 

Ir has grown into something like the set- 
tled fate of celebrated authors to have a selec- 
tion published of their ‘“ Wit and Wisdom.” 
Considering the vast dimensions literature has 
attained and the extension given wo it by com- 
mercial pressure we welcome these epigrammatic 
condensations, and are ready with our basketful 
of new candidates for this short road to fame. 
Blessings on the abbreviators! May they live 
long and make books short! They might even 
now and then lose a book in their condensers, or 
shrink one down to a title in an index, or pre- 
sent a copy of it to the Lenox Library, which 
last would be a most respectable way of honor- 
ing the author and relieving the public. All 
rules have, however, their exceptions, and the 
exception in this case is Professor John Stuart 
Blackie’s Wisdom of Goethe, the exceptional 
thing in which is thatit is likely to lead to a good 
deal of re-reading of the poet unabridged and to 
some remodeling of opinion about him, for 
which the passages printed in the compilation 
furnish a broad induction of facts, Since Oxen- 
ford’s translation of Eckermant's ‘‘ Conversations 
with Goethe” appeared, English opinion of the 
poet has risen. Professor Blackie’s estimate of 
his character, and particularly of his loves, will 
not now be regarded as one-sided or partial. It 
is an immense gain for social morality when the 
reputation of such a man as Goethe can be 
cleared of clouds, even if they are no darker than 
those left on the German poet by Margaret Fuller 
and by his English biographer, Lewes, who it is 
more than possible had reasons of his own for 
deepening them. Professor Blackie, though a 
liberal in theology, has never been brought in 
question as to his devotion to the interests of 
religion; and what he says on this side of 
Goethe’s life will be received with more confi- 
dence than was given to Mr. Lewes. He makes 
no attempt to reconstruct the poet into a be- 
liever of the ordinary orthodox type ; but we can 
assure our readers that the excerpts collected 
from his works and arranged under the 
head of “Religion” make about as suggest- 
ive a mass of reading on that subject as 
they will find out of the Bible and aro 
all the better for being delivered in perfect 
freedom from the conventional style and limita- 
tions of all kinds, One thing they establish— 
that Goethe was no Agnostic. He had a faith 
of his own and could give a reason for it, and 
that faith was built on the Bible, with however 
many reservations he received it. The selections 
relate toa wide range of topics and are neatly 
classified under headings, while an index at the 
end of all passages quoted refers them to their 
sources in the poet’s works. The compilation is 
handsomely gotten up by the Messrs. Scribner, 
in keeping with the deft and dainty authorship 
of Professor Blackie. 


....-The Messrs. E, Claxton & Co. bring 
out a revised edition of the Rev. L. P. Mercer's 
The Bible, lis True Character and Spiritual 
Meaning, a compilation rather than an original 
discussion, designed to give in a compact, useful 
form the Swedenborgian doctrine of biblical in- 
spiration. It asserts first, that the Bible is a book 
of divine parables, proceeds to the dogma of 
correspondence as furnishing the key to these 
parables, expounds the law of divine inspiration 
which is common to all, passes to the history of 
revelation, discusses the doctrine of the real and 
the apparent in the Scriptures, and concludes 
with some hints as to the answer to skep- 
tical objections found in the doctrine of the 
spiritual sense. The little book is based un lec- 
tures published originally in the Chicago Times, 
and is a clear, useful, and ‘dispassionate exposi- 
tion of the New Church view of the inspiration 
of the sacred Scriptures. The Messrs E, 
Claxton & Co. publish also, uniform in form and 
size with the preceding, The Doctrines of the 
New Church Briefly Explained, by B. F. Barrett, 
The object of this little treatise is to furnish 
brief statement of the New Church Doctrine on 
all points, It commences with the central doc- 
trine of the divine existence, character, and per- 
sonality, and passes on to explain in order the 








New Church belief as to the Atonement, sin and 
its remission, redemption, and so on through 
the ordinary topics of theology to those which 
are characteristic of the New Church, as “Spirit- 
ual Spheres,” ‘* Marriage and the Sexes,” also the 
doctrine concerning Heaven and Hell, and the 
connection of the two worlds. The Swedenbor- 
gian view is stated as briefly as possible ; and to 
enable the reader to judge for himself in diffi- 
cult cases the expressions of Swedenborg are 
added. The Swedenborg Lecture Bureau 
(Boston) publish Heaven and Hell; also The 
World of Spirits or Intermediate State, from 
things heard and seen by Emanuel Sweden- 
borg, in a compact little 32mo, containing a re- 
vised translation of the work as originally pub- 
lished in 1758. 


.. +» Witand Wisdom of Proverbial Philosophy 
is a good and bright collection of odd comparisons 
proverbs, witticisms, laconic and epigrammatic 
sayings, collected in a handy volume under the 
topics and subjects to which they relate, ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order, by Marshall 
Brown. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 
Boston keeps far ahead of all American 
cities in its guides, local dictionaries and his- 
tories, The last and most useful is King’s Dic- 
tionary of Boston, by Edwin M. Bacon. (Moses 
King, Cambridge.) The dictionary is modeled 
on the similar dictionaries of Paris and London, 
contains more than 1,300 titles, is accurate, con- 
cise, and yet surprisingly full. It is provided 
with good maps, and has a characteristic intro- 
duction by that master of antiquarian lore, Dr. 
G. E. Ellis, who is equally great in patriotic de- 
votion and in sharp truth telling. If, under the 
Inminous simplicity of this volume Boston re- 
mains a tangled complexity of streets and things 
it will not be for the want of an admirable 
guide, for our copy of which we have to thank 
the Boston Herald,——To this we add King’s 
Handbook of Boston (Moses King, Cam- 
bridge), which richly deserves the suc- 
cess that has just carried it on to a fifth 
edition. This edition is no mere reprint, 
but a revision first by Edwin M. Bacon, author of 
the ‘‘Dictionary of Boston,” named above, and 
again by M. F. Sweetzer, author of the “‘ Hand- 
book of Boston Harbor” ; and this is equivalent to 
saying that every pains has been taken to make it 
complete and accurate.———From the Messrs. E, 
J. Hale & Son, of this city, we have a compilation 
by Mr. P. M. Hale from the geological reports 
of Drs. Emmons and Kerr and several other 
competent and authoritative sources, designed 
to exhibit the mineral resources of The Coal and 
Iron Counties of North Carolina, It contains 
accurate sketches of the fifty-six counties con- 
cerned and a map of the state. 








..--The lovers of good poetry will rejoice in 
the publication by the Messrs, Scribner of a new 
collection of English Verse under the richly en- 
dowed editorship of two admired American poets, 
Stoddard and W. J. Linton, The collection is 
to be contained in five one dollar 16mo volumes, 
handy in size and well manufactured as to type 
and paper. The collection is the largest yet un- 
dertaken, and the distinct and natural classifi- 
cation adopted will group the poets in chrono- 
logical order, and devote each volume to a 
complete class with indices of authors, pooms 
and first lines. Two volumes are now out, of 
which the first is from ‘‘ Chaucer to Burns,” and 
the second “Lyrics of the Nineteenth Century,” 
The following volumes are to contain “ Ballads 
and Romances” and ‘Dramatic Selections,” 
“Translations,” are reserved for the closing num- 
ber of the series. The editors have had the 
work on hand for several years, and have brought 
their great knowledge and experience to bear 
on the production of a comprehensive selection 
and a text which may be taken as standard and 
authoritative. Each volume will contain a re- 
view by Mr: Stoddard of the period or the class 
represented by the volume. The introductions 
to the two volumes now out are just what was 
to be expected from the accomplished author, 
which is equivalent to saying that they could 
not be better. The time was when men of lit- 
erary taste had their own favorite author and 
contented themselves with knowing him by 
heart. The taste of our age is at once cosmo- 
politan, historic, and critical if not fastidious. 
We want an anthology. We want the best, culled 
by a master’s hand from the rarest in every 
variety, and printed for us in the purest and 
most scholarly text. The most promising attempt 
to meet these difficult conditions we know of is 
this by the Messrs. Stoddard and Linton. 


...*Mariar Harland” comes to the front of 
the market with a new cook-book in her ‘‘Com- 
mon Sense Series,” The Cottage Kitchen (Charles 
Scribner's Sons), the special point of which is 
to furnish receipts which are at once useful and 
inexpensive, They are based on large experience 
and have the merit of simplicity and of lying 
within the reach and meeting the needs of 
ordinary families. Marian Harland recognizes 
the fact that the economy of the receipt lies 
mainly in the good sense, intelligence and ad- 
ministrative power of the housekeeper, and ac- 
cordingly enriches her book with some per- 
tinent lectures, which we devoutly hope the good 
ladies will study rather more closely than the 





pts. Morality has as much interest in get- 

the men and women of the country married 
and settled in homes of their own as in any other 
one thing we can think of ; and with this result 
housekeeping possibilities have much to do, 
There is no reason in the world why couples with 
moderate incomes from $500 to $2,000 should 
fear to “launch away.” The one secret to be im- 
parted to all these people is that they must lay 
out their housekeeping so as to keep well inside 
of their means. Marian Harland makes a useful 
contribution to the good cause by showing them 
how to do this with her well-arranged and 
simplified recipes, and by the good sense of the 
plain talks on the various aspects of this difficalt 
and yet most important business of house- 
keeping. 


...-Among the brightest juveniles that have 
yet appeared on our table this season is The Ball 
of The Vegetables; and Other Stories in Prose 
and Verse, by Margaret Eytinge. (Harper & 
Brothers.) The stories are simple, ingenious, 
brightly told, and pure, The verses run on 
lightly and with just enough in them to suit the 
young ears, and with considerable ingenuity in 
bringing queer words and common words in 
good shape into the lines. —-—-Mr, Thomas W. 
Knox brings out this year Part Fifth of “The 
Boy Travelers in the Far East "—Adventures of 
Two Youths in a Journey through Africa, 
(Harper & Brothers.) The last volume of the 
series was ‘‘The Journey to Egypt and Palestine.” 
The narrative preserves the same form in this as 
in the preceding numbers. Doctor Bronson is 
still the mentor and guide. Frank Barrett and 
Fred Bronson are still the young travelers. For 
facts the author has been compelled to rely on 
what he could glean from the numerous and 
graphic works of other travelers and explorers 
in the same region, What was lacking in this 
abundant supply he has obtained by correspon- 
dence and by keeping his eye open for current 
news. The fiction is hardly more than what was 
needed to connect the facts and give unity to the 
whole. The illustrations, which are copious and 
good, “are not sensational, but illustrate the 
subject and contribute to the interest as well as 
the value of the story. The journey commences 
at Cairo, goes up the Nile into the center of the 
Livingstone and Stanley region, and comes out 
by Unyamyembe on the coast. The opportunities 
of such atrip are great and various; and Mr. 
Knox seems to have used his materials effeetively 
and produced a useful and entertaining book to 
complete his Eastern series. 


....The Messrs. James R, Osgood & Co, pub- 
lish an edition de luxe of Tennyson's Princess, in 
small quarto size, on rich, heavy, tinted paper, 
beautiful in type and margin and embellished 
with numerous engravings by a company of 
American engravers from drawings by a similar 
group of American designers, both of these of the 
first class, and all under the supervision of A. V, 
§. Anthony. Tbe illustrations are numerous 
and rich, though unequal from a critical point 
of view. Dielman’s design, on page 142, for the 
line 

“Sat watching like a watcher by the dead,” 
is very good indeed, So is Schell’s on page 220, 
That on page, 43 by A.Fredericks, is charaéterized 
by his richness and fullness of detail, in combins- 
tion with the highest freedom, individuality and 
naturalness of feature and action—a rich and 
magnificent piece of work in the miniature 
style, to illustrate the line 
“They harped on this; with this our bunquets rang.” 
The design to illustrate the line 
«“ Andslain with laughter rolled the gilded squire,” 
suggests any kind of convulsion but that of 
laughter. The minor details are carefully at- 
tended to. Some of the end pieces and headings 
are excellent, and the attempt has been made 
throughout to hold the illustrations closely to 
the poem, though we wish there was less variety 
and mixture of style to confuse the unity and 
simplicity of the work. 


....Mra. Julia Ward Howe has evidently put 
her heart into her brief life of Margaret Fuller 
in the “Famous Women” series of the Messrs, 
Roberts Brothers, of Boston, The memorials of 
this gifted woman, cut off tragically on her 
prime, have been written by a distinguished 
geoup of biographers, to whose work one can 
hope to add little, especially when it is remem- 
bered that Emerson, James Freeman Clarke, and 
William Henry Channing were among them. 
Yet Mrs. Howe’s briefer memoir, though con- 
taining substantially the same facts, runs on a 
line of its own and has a special quality of 
enthusiasm which is due to. her identification 
with the ideas and aims in which Margaret 
Fuller was absorbed. Mrs. Howe writes with 
graphic force, in a large, free and eloquent style, 
which is better suited to convey general im- 
pressions than for the closer analysis or delin- 
eation of character. She is at home with the 
distinguished people with whom Margaret Fuller 
came in contact, and enriches her pages with 
vivid sketches of them as they pass and repass 
in her company. Margaret Fuller’s presence in 
Rome during the first years of Pius IX and up 
to the French occupation, and her enthusiastic 
devotion to the popular cause make the volume 








period, It contains a full index. 


..»+Edward Everett Hale is a first-rate trav- | 


eler, and a first-rate raconteur. 
best in the little book which we owe to his wan- 


He is at his | 


derings last Summer in Spain, Seren Spanish | 
Cities and the Way to Them, (Boston: Roberta 


Brothers), Mr. Hale st oat with a good stock 
of special information about Spain. He read 
himself up into fair speaking acquaintance with 
the language on the way, and for the reat used 
his well-practiced eyes, No man can surpass 
him in the rich and vivacious gracefulness of 
his narrative. Weare glad to observe that he 
did not atteud the bull-fight at Madrid, both be- 
cause it was a bull-fight, aud because it was ona 
Sunday. But nothing can be freer from dull 
moralizing than the passage which communi- 
Mr. Hale has 
the American good nature, and saya of himaclf 
that he was casily pleased, at all events he was 
pleased, with Spain and the 


cates these facts to the reader. 


Spaniard, and 
with the seven bright cities he writes of, and with 
much more on the way to them and in his jour- 
neyings around them. Good, too, are his looks 
@to the working of the new attempts at consti- 
tutional government, and the first faint impres- 
sions which the nineteenth century and its ideas 
are making on Spain and her people, 


.... inthe “Our Continent” Library we tind writ- 
ten with popular vivacityand much loving delay 
on the sabject,and illuminated with effective illus- 
trations in abundance, a graceful sketch of Phila- 
delphia, nuder the title of A Sylran City; or, Quaint 
Corners in Philadelphia, The volume is at once 
historical and descriptive, and shows an equal 
pride in ancient memories and recent progress. 
There is a curious uncertainty in the title of the 
chapter on the ‘Right to Bear Arms” which 
hardly suggests the heraldic purpose of the 
author, The portrait of Penn, in armor, which 
forms the frontispiece, may reproduce the line 
engraving from which itis taken, butit does not 
give the spirit of the original as well as that in 
Dr. Stoughton’s “Life of Penn.” The painting 
was made during the Irish episode in Penn’s 
history, about the time he bought a sword in 
Paris aud armor in Ireland and while it was vet 
doubtful whether his father would not bring him 
over to his martial tastes. The reproduction in 
this volume is altogether too feminine, and sug- 
gests the suspicion that it has been worked up 
to bring’ out the contrast between the Quaker 
and hia coat of mail, 


..We urged our readers to give their serious 
attention to Professor Gladden’s papers on The 
Christian Leaque of Connecticut when they were 
passing through the Century Magazine, They are 
now published in a handy volume by the Century 
Company, and we renew our suggestion, The 
matter is urgent and the remedy proposed is one 
that has no other drawbacks on it than such 
asare essential parte of the ingrained evil, Our 
readers may be sure that the reluctance of Chria- 
tian people to engage in such broad co-opera- 
tion is the exact measure of the disorder which 
produces the trouble, The conservative and 
prudential reaction against the scheme proposed 
is the exact equivalent of the maleficent action 
that is to be cured. Professor Gladden’s work- 
ing theory is: one Church of Christ in every 
town and only one, loosely organized; but as 
many congregations as you please organized as 
they like, under such working regulations and 
denominational affinities as please them best. 


....Crrace A. Oliver, the author of a recent and 
what we suppose we may now call the standard 
Life of Maria Edgeworth, follows her former work 
with an attractive handy edition of Miss Edge- 
worth’s ‘* Classic Tales,” preceded by a biograph- 
ical sketch, These tales are Simple Susan, 
The Mimic, Waste Not, Want Not; or Two 
Strings to your Bow, Mademoiselle Panache, 
L’Amie Inconnue, and The 
Orphans. The key of them all is a cheerful 
optimism ; life and its rewards are for the trua 
and the good ; the ** meek shall inherit the earth.” 
Che style is classic without being stilted, The 
didacticism is gentle and well mixed with 
imaginative description, After reading these 
tales, Margaret Fulier’s question, addressed to a 
friend in one of her letters, rises naturally: 
“which would you prefer to be, the brilliant de 
Stael, or the useful Edgeworth?” (Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. ) 


Angelina ; or 


...-All who are interested in social charity 
should read the judicious and helpful remarks 
of Mre. James T. Fields in her little book How to 
Help the Poor, (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) This 
useful little volume’ is not a manual; it contains 
neither statistics nor systematic reviews, but is 
suggestive, wise and practical.————Saint Inde- 
fatigable,by William F. Davis (D. Lothrop & Co. ; 
Boston), isa sketch of a woman who was a liv- 
ing example of the kind of work referred to by 
Mre. Field. Amarancy Paine Sarle deserves the 
loving memorial Mr. Davis has given her. A 
child of grace, though no daughter of the graces, 
she was a type of that stern, strenuous and inde- 
fatigable womanhood which keeps alive in its 
own way the traditions of the Ironsides and 
gives its life to preserve truth and faith and 
right living in the world. Those who knew her 
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rial. 


....The beautiful drawing from Rossetti’s 
famous “ Lilith,” which, in company with half 
a dozen other scarcely Jess faithful illustra- 
tions, embellishes Mr. Carr's article upon the 
artixt-poet in the initial number of the 
English Iiustrated Magazine, is a fine bid for 
critical and general favor. Altogether the 
Magazine implies a decided step in English 
periodical literature. We have nothing more 
uniformly promising in its outset, The reading 
matter is generous in quantity, without the error 
of over-generosity. (When will one or two of our 
American periodicals correct this vice?) The 
writers are names of distinctive literary promi- 
nence, and their work has enabled the editor to 
“pack” hia pages invitingly. The studies of 
animal life, made by Mr. Charles Whymper for 
Mr. Grant Allen’s paper, ‘The Dormouse at 
Home,” are particularly charming. 


....The republication of the late Mrs. Pren- 
tiss’s ‘Stepping Heavenward” is followed by a 
new edition of Aunt Avery’s Slory; or, Fred and 
Maria and Me (Scribner's), which was first pub- 
lished in the Hours at Home, in 1865, then issued 
in bound form, and translated into German, and 
had a large sale in both languages. ‘‘ Aunt 

very” is too quaint and too well-drawn a por- 
traiture of a certain type of New England relig- 
ious character to be forgotten, and will not failto 
interest the rising generation of readers as it did 
the one that preceded them, It is a capital 
story for the home and for the Sunday-school, 
and published in inexpensive though attractive 
form, ~The Messrs, Carter also republish ina 
cheap and popular form the well-known re‘igious 
classic of Madame de Gasparin, The Near and 
Heavenly Horizons. 


.... If anything were needed to prove that the 
Salvation Army in England is not all foam, the 
little collection of sermons by Mrs, Catherine 
Booth, the wife of “General” Booth, entitled 
Aggressive Christianity; Practical Sermons 
(Boston: McDonald & Gill), would furnish the 
lacking evidence. Mrs, Booth is a preacher 
quiet in manner, but of very unusual power. She 
holds the attention and admiration of hearers, 
like Francis Power Cobbe, as well as of the crowds 
who throng her West End services. She appears 
dressed in the comely half-Quaker blue flannel 
habit of the order, and speaks in a quiet, womanly 
voice, but with great depth and variety of feel- 
ing. The sermons in this volume were delivered 
in 1880, and are powerful examples of direct and 
earnest appeal, and cannot be read without stir- 
ring the heart, 


....The Rev, Richard Metcalf, late pastor of 
the Unitarian Society, if we are to jndge from a 
volume of his Sermons with a Brief Memoir, 
which has lately issued from the pen of Mr. 
George H. Ellis, Boston, was no preacher of 
what Mr, Emerson called the ‘ Pale negations of 
Unitarianism.” He was graduated at Brown, in 
1851, at the head of his class, and, though frail in 
body, struggled on until he was near his 
fifty-second year, when he laid down his bur- 
den, leaving behind him the memories of fifteen 
years of fruitful ministry at Winchester, Mass. 
His sermons are finished and rich in thonght. 
Though not distinguished for oratorial power 
nor for the highest gifts of the pulpit, they are 
direct, earnest and characterized by indications 
of an ingenious, fresh and original mind. 


....In the Messrs, Putnam’s series of repre- 
sentative essays on questions of the day * Topics 
of the Times,” the enterprising editorship of Titus 
Munson Coan has brought out for September a 
striking number, on Questions of Belief, con- 
taining Vernon Lee's paper in the Contemporary 
on “The Responsibilities of Unbelief,” with 
Frances Power Cobbe’s rejoinder on “ Agnostic 
Morality,” from the same. Fdmund Gurney’s 
review of Professor Seeley’s “‘ Natural Religion” 
is republished from the April number of 
Mind. From The Nineteenth Century are 
taken a paper by Leslie Stephen on *‘ The Sup- 
pression of Poisonous Opinions,” and another 
on ‘* Modern Miracles,” by E. 8. Shuckburgh, 


....There are these two good things in the 
new edition of Reveries of a Bachelor; or, a Book 
of the Heart, by Ik Marvel, which has just ap- 
peared from the press of the Messrs. Scribner, 
that Mr. Mitchell brings it out with a new and 
third preface of his own, containing, in his 
charming style, the history of the original edition, 
and the gratifying assurance that the Reveries 
still sell well. The new edition is a convenient 
16mo, well-printed, and on good paper,——— 
Under the title of Pages from an Old Volume of 
Life, the Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. publish 
a collection of Essays, by Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
written between 1857 and 1871. They include 
twelve of his well remembered publications, 


.. +. Felix L, Oswald’s Zoological Sketches are 
an entertaining and valuable contribution to the 
out-door study of natural history, and we should 
commend it freely to our readers were it not for 
the preface, which boldly avows that the book is 
written as an essay toward the superseding of 
story books that are based on an assumption of 
supernaturalism and of faith in an unseen 





world—that is, we suppose, in Christianity—with 
stories of natural science, This transforms it 
into a tendenz-schrift of the worst kind, and 


makes us suspicious that there may be poison at | 
least in the coloring-matter of the book, if not 


in the facts, though we have not discovered it. 
(J, B. Lippincott & Co.) 


...There is one book which no household, 
especially if a country or village one, should be 
without. We allude to Hints and Remedies for 
the Treatment of Common Accidents and 
Diseases,” compiled by Dawson Turner, D.C.L., 
and published by Macmillan & Co. It is sound, 
terse and admirably comprehensive—a vade- 
mecum for parent or friendor nurse. In several 
recent instances we have had occasion to ap- 
preciate the value of such a little hand-book 
within reach. Thereis everything in its pages 
from the best way to stop a bleeding artery or 
dress a dog-bite to the scientific method of build- 
ing a fire in asick-room or enjoying your daily 
bath, 

.... Facts and Phases of Animal Life (D. Ap- 
pleton & Co.), is a collection of instructive facta 
in the natural history of animals, interspersed 
with entertaining and amusing anecdotes col- 
lected and published by Vernon 8. Morwood, 
lecturer to the Royal Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, in promotion of whose 
humane objects the book is brought out. It is 
by no means a scientific treatise and does not 
assume to be strictly accurate as to facts; but it 
presents the humane side of the claim dumb 
beasts inake on our interest and respect, and 
illustrates it by aseries of more or less methodi- 
cal anecdotal chapters in their natural history. 


. ..Cheap editions multiply at a bewildering 
rate, as any one will learn who attempts to keep 
up with the issues of the Messrs, Funk & Wag- 
nali’s “Standard Library,” or with ‘ Lovell’s 
Library,” which has advanced from a tri-weekly 
publication of the best standard literature, to a 
“daily publication of the best current and 
standard literature.” Our readers will find these 
publications duly noted in our weekly lists as 
they are sent in tous; and with them those of 
“The Elzevir Library,” a semi-weekly republi- 
cation in small 16mo, of miscellaneous first-class 
matter for the surprisingly low price of two cents 
per number, unbound. 

...»The Messrs, Phillips and Hunt publish a 
well-made 12mo, of Pictures from English His- 
tory by the Great Historical Artists, selected and 
edited by Coleman E, Bishop, This compilation 
was designed for use in the Chautauqua circle, 
It contains a tempting array of forty-two selec- 
tions from writers of recognized standing from 
Holinshed down, arranged to cover the Critical 
and significant periods of English history. They 
are brought together from the best authors, with 
the view of forming a brilliant introduction to 
the subject and whetting the reader’s appetite 
for more extended study. 

...-In that delightful series of little devotional 
books which deserves a better name than ‘ Heart 
Cords,” we notice four new numbers—My Walk 
With God, by the Rev. F. Montgomery, Dean of 
Edinburgh, and My Soul, by the Rev, P. B. 
Power, author of “The ‘I Wills’ of Christ.” 
My Hereafter, by Edward Bickérsteth, D.D., and 
My Sources of Strength, by the Rev. E. 8. Jenk- 
ins, Secretary of the Wesleyan Missionary So- 
ciety. (Cassell & Co.) We have commended this 
series before to our readers, and need only add 
that the present numbers are equally deserving. 


....The Messrs, N. W. Ayer & Son, of Phila- 
delphia, have issued their usual yearly publica- 
tion of The American Newspaper Annual, A 
somewhat careful examination leads us to think 
that they have very greatly improved upon their 
previous efforts, They now present in 660 folio 
pages a mass of information regarding the 
newspapers of the United States and Dominion 
of Canada, with many other facts regarding the 
population, products, trade, etc., of great value 
to intelligent advertisers who may have occasion 
tu use their book, 

....The Messrs, Porter & Coates (Philadelphia) 
publish a new Comprehensive Dictionary of Bi- 
ography, by Edward A, Thomas, containing 
brief notices of eminent persons in all ages 
countries, and professions, The compilation is 
designed for popular use, The editor follows, 
both in his selections and omissions, his own 
judgment of the popular need. The portrait 
which has been inserted of Daniel Webster is too 
severe a punishment even for the 7th of March 
speech, 

....We have on our table the bound volume 
containing the issue for Littell’s Living Age for 
the quarter ending with September, 1883, (Bos- 
ton: Littell & Co.) We observe that Longman’s 
Magazine duly appears in the list from which 
these selections are made, and that the editors 
have drawn for their selections on thirty-one 
different English publications. 


....-How To Read is a new manual of elocu 
tion and vocal culture, by Hiram F. Read, a 
teacher of the art of elocution in Philadelphia, 
(H. B. Garner; Philadelphia.) It is based on the 
natural orjphysiological method, which it develops 
in a sound and judicious way, but with no novel 
features so far as we can discover. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


Tue author of “Mirage” and *‘ Kismet” has 
& new novel in press. 

....Mr. Julian Hawthorne is about to fix his 
residence in Sag Harbor, L, I. 


....-We learn that The Guardian and The 
Churchman have just been consolidated, under 
the name of the last-mentioned paper. 


....The Literary Enterprise,a new journal- 
istic venture, has appeared in the market. We 
give it our cordial wish for its success. 


... Mr. F. C. Burnand has shocked the liter- 
ary, delighted the playgoing British public with 
a burlesque on Shakespeare’s ‘The Tempest,” 
ealled “ Ariel.” 

....The business of The Banker's Magazine, 
the Almanac and the Register has been trans - 
ferred to ‘The Homans Publishing Company,” 
newly formed for the purpose, 


.... The Manhattan is reported to have paid 
Mr. Whittier $100 for his sonnet in the October 
number. Mr. Stedman will lead the table of 
contents in the December issue, 


...-A copy of Dickens’s “ Martin Chuzzlewit” 
was found lying by the side of a poor wretch 
who committed suicide the other day, open at 
the page describing the cowardly end of Jonas. 


...“A Story of Woman’s Wit,” by the late 
Reverend William M. Baker, is a feature of th» 
Abbot's United States Monthly for November. 
Miss Ella Wheeler also contributes a sketch, 
“The Tragedy of One Life.” 

...*Dr. Hammond’s Estimate of Women” is 
discussed in the November number of the 
North American Review by Mrs. Lillie Devereux 
Blake, Miss Nina Morris, Miss Sara A, Under- 
wood and Dr. Clemence 8. Lozier. 


....Measrs. J. B, Lippincott are about to put 
into the market a thing which has been a good 
deal asked for of late—a new and especially choice 
edition of Thackeray’s novels, It will be issued 
under the title of the Standard Edition, and will 
include twenty-six volumes, 

...‘*After Death,” the story by Ivan Tourge- 
nieff, which was quoted in several periodicals, 
was conceived after listening to the account of 
the romantic and melancholy end of Julia Fey- 
ghine, the Parisian actress, whose brilliant career 
was cut short by her own hand a year ago, 


.... John W, Lovell & Co, have printed a vol- 
ume of sketches in their light-reading series, 
taking up the topics of Clairvoyance, Psychology 
and Oceultism., The title of the Book is “ Beyond 
the Sunrise: Observations by Two Explorers.” 
In a common resemblance to a book of travels 
Mr. Howells’s “* Undiscovered Country” is re- 
called. 


....Up to last week it had become 
almost an impossibility to procure a copy 
of the little and censorious ‘ Don’t,” 80 
incessant had heen the demand for it, 
A new edition is now out. It is said 
that more copies of this little manual have been 
sold than of any book since ‘‘ Helen’s Babies.” 
There is room for amendment and improvement 
in it, 

....A contemporary remarks that The Orite 
merits the regard of the public “not only on 
account of its admirable literary quality, but 
because of its outspoken and thoroughly 
independent tone.” In which compliment 
Tue INDEPENDENT concurs; but not without 
the perplexing recollection of the enthusiasm 
with which so able a periodical exploits Mr. 
Walt Whitman. 

....-A German house have just issued fot 
framing, a suberb fac-simile of the original man- 


uscript of Luther’s hymn, ‘Ein’ Feste Burg,” * 


lithographed upon heavy paper. Edward Schu 

berth & Co., the music publishers, have charge 
of the sale of it in this country. The number 
and variety of literary and other matter referr- 
ing to Luther and in commemoration of the 
great anniversary, increases weekly, 


....The November Modern Age has this to say 
of President Arthur: ‘Mr. Arthur possesses 
exactly the qualities to make a fair-weather pres- 
ident. His social life has fitted him admirably 
to be a creditable representative of American 
manners, and to give to White House entertain- 
ments a polish which has long been lacking. But 
+ + .« 80 far, Mr. Arthur has shown himself to 
be a purely negative character; and . . . the 
Presidency needs a man who will not only be 
sufficient to the office in times of quiet, but 
. + « in times of emergency.” 


....Edward Everett Hale has a new story in 
press, ‘Our Christmas in a Palace,” telling the 
story of a party of gay people who were snow- 
bound in their train while traveling in the far 
West. The luckless ones, finding escape hope- 
less, got at their trunks in the baggage car, 
arranged Christmas entertainments that beguiled 
the time merrily, and made their deliverance 
almost unwelcome. Messrs, Funk & Wagnalls 
will, publish this volume, and_ simultaneously 
“A Popular Life of Martin Luther,” edited by 
Rev. G. F. Behringer, and based upon Kostlin’s 
work, 
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..We are happy to answer in this column 
the questions of correspondents upon literary 
topics, and as promptly and fully as is practica- 
ble: but we must remind our readers that it is 
impossible for us to undertake, in any ease, to do 
#0 by letter. 
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BOOKS OF TH THE WEEK. 


juwing to the bewildering ahi recently intro- 
duced intu the size and form as printing paper, the 
old desiqnatiwns of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, ete., 
yive a0 little indication of size that we shali hereafter, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of bookstn 
this list in inches and quarters. The number first 
gwen is the length. | 
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THE TRUE CHURCH, 


F le b. pov ts ome 
or sale by »ksellers ll 

on receipt of price Dy the p-3 S Y, OF sent, pestpeta, 
WILCOX & O'DONNELL, 131 William st. 


A GREAT SUCCESS. 


The Decorator and Furnisher. 


The New emsasere | Hoathiy. Treating of evéry 


eee: Degorging of the In- 
winti= Matter 1-known Rito ore. sod. i eee. 
Fur 


has pase ture . ms, 
ge Stained “a 


9 Ceratiton, etc., 
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ape, a profusely an 
= 7 apc fa curad es 

erally "fe erctenea 
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vo he interior and lib 
with iliuatrations, mom 4A. Ch 
nly deserv 
illustration - in matter.” Christian Advoca 
~— for 


some 
rte Sas anda Pedrniehig”—Chrtatian Onion. 
rannum. Sin tr 8 
Trial Subscription for for three months, $1.00, onaenen 
The Decorator and Furnisher, 
281 Broadway, New York, P 0. Box 1543. 


A. 8. BARNES &CO., Educational Peblishers,N. Y 


American _ 


3 FOR 0, Agriculturist. 
OLDE3T, CHEAPEST and LARGEST. 
fort v-hee yars od, 100 Co'umns, nearly 100 


hu —~ 9, man. 











i + ¥ 50 
eitDaeb niners Fh ae fall who subscribe by Nov. 
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TEC ENTURY 
vor NOVEMBER 


BEGINNING A NEW VOLUME. 


With the November Cxzntury begins the four- 
teenth year of the magazine, and the third nnder 
Tue CEenTuRY name. The number is one of 
extraordinary attractions, containing 


SIX FULL-PAGE ENGRAVINGS, 
by Coe and Jounson, and many strong literary 
features. Tne contents include : First ¢ hapters of 


A SERIAL STORY BY GEORGE W. GABLE, 
entitled “‘Dr, Sevier,” a novel of New Orleans 
life, the time being the eve of the late Civil War. 


THE BULL-FIGHT. 
An interesting paper by Cuaries DupLey 
Warne, with illustrations from life by Bum. 


A NOVELETTE BY HENRY JAMES. 
Part I, entitled ‘The Impressions of a Cousin,” 
a story of New York. 


AN AMERICAN ARTIST IN ENGLAND, 
by Mrs. ScuyLerR VAN RENSSELAER, illustrated 
with drawings by WinsLow Homer. 


THE CAPTURE OF JEFFERSON DAVIS. 

A narrative of personal experience by Burton 
N. HaRRison, private secretary to Mr. Davis, 
who accompanied him on his retreat from Rich- 
mond, This paper is of marked historical impor- 
tance, as well as of great interest. 


TOURGUENEFF IN PARIS. 
Reminiscences of the great Russian novelist, by 
ALPHONSE Davupet, his French contemporary ; 
with a new full-page portrait engraved by Coe, 


THE SILVERADO SQUATTERS. 
Sketches of a deserted California mining- 
camp, art I. By Ronert Louis STEVENHKON, au- 
thor of “* New Arabian Nights,” ete. 


MADAME MODJESKA. 
A brief paper roviewing her recent characters, 
with a new portrait by Eaton and CoLE. 


“MRS. KNOLLYS.” 


A short story by the author of ‘ Guerndale.” 


GLIMPSES OF PARIS. 
An entertaining paper richly illustrated from 
drawings by E. R, Burien. 


QUEEN VICTORIA. 
Asketch by Mrs, OLipHant, with full-page por- 
traits of the Queen, from a painting by Sully in 
1828, and from a recent photograph. 


THE SCENES OF CABLE’S ROMANCES. 
By Larcapio Hearn, of New Orleans, with il- 
lustrations from etchings by JoserH PENNELL. 


WATURE IN ENGLAND. 


By Burrovens, illustrated by Parsons. 


THE BREAD-WINNERS. 
The fourth installment of the anonymous 
novel, 

In order that new subscribers who begin with 
the November number may secure the whole of 
“The Bread-Winuers,” which commenced in Au- 
gust, we have reprinted, mm pamphlet form from 
magazine plates, the three installments previous 
to November, and copies may be had of all deal- 
ers or of the publishers (post-paid) for ten centr. 
This is the first half of the story. 


THE DEPARTMENTS 

contain a variety of interesting contributions, 
including “Matthew Arnold in Americ a,” by 
Prof. Henry A. Beers, ‘Opera in New York,” 
light poems in *‘ Bric-i-Brac, ” ete., ete. 

Subscription price of Tur CENTURY, 4.00 & 
year; single numbers, 35 cents each, All deul- 
ers receive subscriptions, or remittance may be 
made direct to the publishers by postal or ex- 
ress order, registered letter, bank check, or 
raft. 


THIRTY-SIX NUMBERS FOR $8.00. 

A subscription for one year, and the 24 back 
numbers from the beginning of Tue Century 
series, for #8.00; or a subscription and the 24 
back numbers, bound in 4 volumes, post-paid, 
for #10,00, 


THE CENTURY CO., New York, N. ¥. 
PR AYER AND PRAISE. 


EDITED BY 
By REV. ATTICUS G, HAVGQOD. D.D., 
AND 
R. M. McINTOSH. 


We confidently ——— this to be the moat powerful 
combination aes CE MEANT SE T- 
TINGS PRASE MEETINGS, CAMP MEETINGS, FX 
PERIENC CE MEETINGS, MISSIONARY MEPTINGS, 
EVIVALS, and HELIGIOUS Fest IVALS, ever pub. 
th ed in this or any other country 
he editors are so wel known that it is useless for us 
to say more than that they have both assured us that 
“ PRAYER AND PRAISE” is the result of their best efforts 
to make just sucha Kas has ed and de. 
manded for many years & Oe who are at all tamiliar 
with the aarpest, system and aggressive Christian 
work of our tim 
Prayer and Praise contains 320 pa bound in the 
best style of the art, with a beautifully illustrated 
outside title, and opcatly printed f5os from ay, w types in 
three epsens, 38 er, or 


Seven-s Votes, ri Words ‘without 'N Voter 
PRAYER AND Praise is certainly without a rival. 
If you are in need of such a book,or acopy for 
examination before you supply the demand with any 
Music Editions, 75 ents mee eer ce copy: ee 00 per dozen ; 
.00 per ye on, nts per copy; 
.50 per aozen ; $20, ene ~~ imen © sory 
of Music iiion for examination, mone » Post-pa 
cents. Word tion, 20 cents. 


oa os deatred an order be sure to specify the kind of 


ress 3. ‘W. BURKE & Coes Poblishers. 
acon, + Georgia. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARP EES MAGAZINE, One, ear. Bedescogs m4 








| On receipt of Nine 
HARPER & BROTHERS, FRAMKLIA SQUARE, K. Y. 





BATTLE of 


the BOOKS. 


500,000 VOLUMES the choicest literature of the 
world. 1 0-PAGE CATALOGUE free, Lowest prices 


| everknown. NOT sold by dexs‘ers. Sent for examina. 


tion BEFORE payment on evidence of good faith 
JOHN B. ALDEN, Pubitiher, 18 Veesy Bt, Wy. Y 








THE MANHATTAN 


KOR NOVEMBER 
CONTAINS « 


Miss Ellen Terry snd_ Mrs, Sterling in “ 
Juliet,” Engraved by Kruell, 
sraph, Frontispiece, 


HENRY IRVING AND Hrs Work,” by A. 8. Fitch, show- 
ing Irving's genius as a manager, with portraits of 
Irving and Miss Terry, engraved ‘by Velten. 


“ WORDEWORTH AND THE MopERN AG¥,” by Henr We. 
Pedder, with seven ideal scenes, iinatrating t hines 
ot Wordsworth, The illustrations —s y 
ville Perkiny and St, Johu Harper, pt he by 
Hayman, hm oy Schultz, ‘Mollier, Giement. Jueng- 
ling and Baker. 


“THOMAS CARLYLE AND His INFLUENCE ON THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE,” by Dr. James McCosh, ex 
President of Princeton College, 


“WILLIAM LOpux. ” the greatest art critic of the age, 
by Prot. J, Leonard Corning, with portrait. 


“THE OLD CRADLE OF LIBERTY—FANEUIL HALL,” by 
William A, Russ, with numerous illustrations, 


The fiction comprises a fascinating installment of 
Julian Hawthorne's “ Beatrix Randolph,” now ap- 
proac hing a conclusion; the first pact of “Tin 
ling Cymbals,” a story of Newport and New York 
life, by Edgar Fawcett-which will run through six 
numbers—and an amnueing short story, “John Em 
erson Gaines'’s Love Affairs,” 


Komeo and 
From 4 photo- 


The December nuinber will have a poem by K, © 
Stedinan, entitled “The Old Picture Dealer,” with an 
illustrative tr dA « drawn by Harper and engraved 
by French; “ Pompeii, Past and Present,” beautifully 
flustrated, Agua a paper on Urbino, the birthplace of 
Raphael, Ninstrated from drawings by Corelli, the 
famous italinn water-color painter, 


The January purer, of 1844, will have an Duportant 
paper on “ The Luther Monument at Worms,” by Pr 
J, Leonard GC: orning, superbly illustrated, the fron tie. 
piece being a head of Luther, engraved by G, Krnell, 





TERMS,—#%3.00 a year, in advance, postave tree; 25 
cents anumber, To clubs of five subscribers. 82.50 
u year each, postage free, and one copy, “ratis, for a 
year, to the person sending the club, 


THE MANHATTAN MAGAIINE CO., 


Temple Court, New York City. 


A.L.0. E. LIBRARY. 


New Edition, 50 Vols., 16mo. 
Crimson Cloth, Wood Case. 
Net, $28. 

Stephen, M.D. Warner. 

Miss Prudence. Drinkwater. 

Philosophy and Christianity, 





#1.75 
1.50 


Morris. 1.75 
How Shalt I goto God? Wouar. 40 
A Bag of Stories. By A. B.Warner = 75 
Nobody Loves Me,and Olive’s 

Story. 1.00 
Feathers for Arrows, Spur- 

weon, 1.00 
Karly Graves. Macduff. — 1.50 
Life of Robert Moffat. 1.25 
Spurgeon’s Sermons. 10 vols. 10.00 
Moses and the Propheta, Green. 1.00 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, |: 


530 Broadway, New York, 


*." Any of the above, except A. L. O. E. Library, sent 
by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price. 


LIPPINCOTT'S MAGAZINE 


For November, 
NOW READY, CONTAINS: 


Henry Irvin A SKETCH_AND A ORITICIBM. 
RoBERT Latny © ;OLLIER. With fiustrations. 


Curtosities of Instinct, By Fei L. Oswaun. 


Hopsekeeping in Nermandy. By 
ERTHA WRIGHT. 


At Camaldoli. A Sketch. By “Ours.” 


On the ModataineTratio of Montana. 
A. BAILLIE-GROHMAN 


Black Spirits and w hite, 
Swett. 


By 
MARGARET 


By W. 
A Story. By Sornim 


Mr. Swinburve and Mary Stuart. 
Out After Tiger. 
INKON, 


By L. J. &. 
An Indian Sketch. By Pui. Ron. 


A Village Poet, A Story. 
Two Chinese Wonders. 
Art in Baltimore. 


By EveE.tyn TuHorp. 
By CHARLES Woop, 
By Joun R. Tarr. 


serial Story, The dowel inthe Lotos, Wh fiewe 
a r e Jewel in the Lotos. Ton 
is piece, ort Btor es, Poems, and Articles of In- 


terest upon Current Topics. 


FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEA LERS, 
25 cts. per copy. #3.00 per anvum, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO.. Publishers 
Ue and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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{Waa ai 
Bel | 
Ivison, | Blakeman, Taylor, &Co., N.Y. 
THE MINNEHAHAN, 

AN ILLUSTRATED 
LITERARY & FAMILY 


MAGAZINE. 
ailltgtz fous pause filed wit 


an elevating kin e onl 
lished in the Northwest. 


Agents Wanted Everywhere, Splendid Inducements 


Those now inthe field are making from $2.50 to #9 
per Gay. 








ah jpeenceting meee ne as 


fits and instructions torwarded fo apy, perso: 
furnishing a ce Lay © from post. 
master or a clensy 4 and inclosing 


See our September number of + ean OND for pre- 
mium list. 


Now is the time for action, 
Address, COCHRANE & DOBBYN, 
Subscription Department, 
Minneapolis, Minn, 


Ottices: au and] 72 Boston Block. 





floral and farming articles and inter- 

Nites esting in its household reading.— 
Bamp le Copy. 10c.5 a ad year; 
6 capi e8 5.00 Circular of club 
rates and discounts mailed 


ges, 325 large 
doncrtbihe: over 1700aceds 
, 10 cts; Magazine and Cat- 
conta, If an order is after- 
t deduct the 15 cents, 
WPITCH’S FLOWER AND 
van ABLE SEEDS are the beat 
home grown and Euro selections, 
W.E. Bowpiton 645 W. n Ms 


SELECTED PERIODICALS. 


Morrow’s Price List sent for a 
Stamp. 


HE DEALS IN THE BEST EXCLUSIVELY. 
SUPPLY THE YOUNG PEOPLE AND 
CHILDREN. 

Here are « few of his sample prices : 

Pub. Price. | 
Dio Lewin’ Monthly, $2.50 | \ Hig price for 
Harpers’ Monthly, 4.00 
Wide Awake, 2.50 | all five is 
N. Y. Tribune (S.W.), 4.00 $11.75 





foe qot ie alth a: 00) 

erald of Health, 

Harpers’ Weekly, 4,00 | | His price for 
Atlantic Monthly, 4.00 | 

N. Y. Tribune (W.), 2,00) ital IS 
Independent, 8.00 | 1 


Similar reductions made on almost any com- 
bination desired. Give your choice, inclose a 
stamp with request and he will quote price. 


JOHN MORROW, 
Enylorstewm, Wash. Co.,, 


‘EDUCATION. 


HOME “IND "BAY SEMGOr 


R YOUNG LAD 
18 ontess y Mis, _— Mass. 
ENNSYLVANIA MILITARY 40aD 
ear. Opens September 12th. 
Superior appoin mente, Civil, Engineerin 
‘ourses. 
THO. HYATY, President 


3G TEACHERS WANTED. American Teachers’ 
OV Bureau, st. Louis. 


TRURO SEMINARY — Suburban. 


BELLEV I LE (Hights), N.J.—For ¥ 
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SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BOOKS, 


BOUGHT, SOLD AND EXCHANGED. 
Send for a Ortalogue, 
A. 8S. CLARK, 34 Park Row, New York. 
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Religious Putelligence, 


THIRD WEEK OF THE EPISCOPAL 
GENERAL CONVENTION. 


Tux third week of the Convention opened 
Monday, October 15th (the eleventh day) 
with a full attendance, showing that the 
general interest felt in the Convention and 
its proceedings is not flagging. 

Of the messages received during the 
week from the House of Bishops the most 
important was in substance the following: 
Any bishop of this Church desiring to re- 
tire from his jurisdiction by reason of ad- 
vanced age, and bodily infirmity arising 
therefrom, may retire on his own motion, 
with the consent of the convention of his 
own diocese and of a majority of the bishops 
of this Church exercising jurisdiction, certi- 
fied and made known to the presiding bishop. 
If he be a missionary bishop,the consent of a 
majority of the bishops shall suffice. When 
the presiding bishop is assured of such con- 
sent he shall declare said bishop retired, and 
shall make a record of the same, and inform 
the ecclesiastical authority of every diocese 
of the fact. And it shall also be his duty to 
make a record of it in the journal of the 
House of Bishops. If the bishop desirous 
of being retired be the presiding bishop, 
then all the duties directed in this section 
to be performed by him shall devolve upon 
the bishop next in seniority. A bishop re- 
tired or resigned may perform episcopal 
ucts at the request of any bishop of the 
within the 
bounds of the jurisdiction of said bishop, 


Church having jurisdiction 
The Committee on the Prayer Book re- 
ported that it was not prepared to favor a 
compilation of a liturgy for Sunday-schools. 
At present each school isa law unto itself, 
and various modes are adopted; many con- 
siderthis the better plan, different locali- 
ties requiring differeut rituals 

Mr. James H. Fisher, of Western New 
York, offered a resolution which was 
adopted, requesting the Committee on 
Canons to state what is the standard edition 
of the Bible agreed on by the Conven- 
tion, and what provision has been made 
by the custodian of that edidon. In 
reference to the revised Prayer Book, the 
Rev. Dr. Huntington proposed the follow- 
ing, which was ordered to be put upon the 
calendar: That the treasurer of the Gene- 
ral Convention be instructed to convey to 
any publisher or publishers, for a nominal 
consideration, the right to print or sell 
said book, provided that in every such case 
a satisfactory guaranty be given by the 
publisher or publishers that there shall be 
no abridgement of the book, and that it 
shall be paged aecording to a standard by 
the said treasurer to be prescribed. But 
nothing in the resolution shall be under- 
stood as forbidding a publisher to print the 
numbers of the Psalms in the Psalter in the 
heavy type commonly used in hymnals. 

The house having again gone into a com- 
mittee of the whole for further considera- 
tion of the Prayer Book, Judge Sheffey, of 
Virginia, took the chair. There is proba- 
bly no member of the house of deputies 
who is so well skilled in parliamentary 
law. He presides over the house with dig- 
nity, ability, and fairness. He is called to 
the chair in consequence of the president 
of the house being a member of the Joint 
Committee on the Prayer Book. Whenever 
a question of difficulty arises in the house 
in reference to the settlement of strict par- 
liamentary usage, he is called upon for his 
opinion, which at once decides the ques- 
tion at issue. 

Dr. Giesy, of Connecticut, moved to 
strike out the words ‘ Lord's Day,” and in- 
sert ‘“‘Bunday.” He thought every day 
should be a Lord's day in the sense of 
being consecrated to God’s service, and the 
word Sunday appeared to him preferable. 
After some comment from others, he with- 
drew bis motion. 

A proposed amendment was considered, 
which related to the rubric directing the 
cougregation to say the General Confession 
with the minister, instead of after, as in 
present use. Quite a large number took 
part in the discussion of this topic. A 
deputy asked why the proposed chunge 
had not been extended to the rubric in ref- 
erence to the Lord’s Prayer in the com- 
munion office. Dr. Huntington replied 
that the point had been inadvertently over- 





looked, which caused considerable amuse- 
ment upon the part of the house. The 
ritualists strictly refrain from repeating 
this prayer at all; but contend that it 
should be said by the minister only at the 
beginning of the communion office. Hence 
the amusement caused by the question and 
reply. By alarge majority it was decided 
that the Confession should be said after 
the minister. 

Next in order was considered the form of 
the declaration of Absolution, which im- 
mediately follows the General Confession. 
Dr. Huntington very ably explained the 
distinction between the variousforms. In 
the old book there are two. The employ- 
ment of the first, the ‘ indicative” form 
‘*T absolve thee,” is found only in the 
English Office for the visitation of the sick. 
It is not found in the American Book. 
Secondly the ‘‘ declaratory” announcing 
officially God’s willingness to forgive the 
penitent, and thirdly the precatory, in which 
the priest prays God to absolve the penitent 
sinner. 

The following is the form of the new ab- 
solution taken from the Sarum liturgy : 

“The Almighty and merciful Lord grant you 
absolution and remission of your sing, space for 
true repentanee, amendment of life and the 
grace and consolation of the Holy Spirit.” 


Dr. Huntington said that some critics 
thought that they had found Romanizing 
germs in the new form, and he hoped that 
any one who had anything to suggest 
would speak freely. Such was the wish of 
the Joint Committee, Some one suggested 
that the difficulty might be overcome by 
the omission of the words ** space for.” 

At this pointa very general discussion 
was indulged in by all grades of church- 
manship in reference to absolution. Dr. 
Huntington said that if they had given to 
the Convention a book with no doctrine in 
it, it would have been a mere milk-and- 
water affair. It was proposed to shorten 
the form without changing the doctrine of 
the Church. ie was glad to say the ques- 
tion of absolution had never been so kindly 
discussed as at this Convention. The 
motion to omit the alternative form in the 
Standard Book, together with the rubric 
preceding it *‘or this,” was not agreed to. 
A resolution to strike out the substitute 
was rejected, and the section as reported by 
the Committee was adopted. 

The section in relation to the Lord’s 
Prayer was then considered; whether it 
should be said with or after the minister. 
The house decided in favor of saying after 
the minister. In considering the rubric 
before the Venite, Dr. Watson, of South 
Carolina, moved the following amendment, 
which was adopted : 

‘Then shall be sung or said this psalm follow- 
ing, except on the days for which proper anthems 
are appointed ; also on Ash Wednesday and when 
it is used in thecourse of the psalms on the 19th 
day of the month. A delegate from Northern 
New Jersey moved that the Gloria Patri be 
printed in full.’"* 

The day following the subject of ritualism 
very unexpectedly came up, and the cus- 
tom of advanced practices was treated by a 
deputy from Western New York. He of- 
fered a resolution which forbids certain 
practices in churches during the service 
and provides for the punishment of a min- 
ister who persists in furnishing to his con- 
gregation any such ritualistic forms. 
Strange to say no one else seemed willing 
to speak upoa this topic. There was even 
no opposition made to the resolution. The 
members of the house seemed rather 
amused, and it was immediately referred to 
the Committee on the state of the Church. 

The Committee on Canons reported 
against a resolution giving one presbyter 
the right of presenting charges against his 
bishop. The subject of the lectionary was 
unexpectedly thrust upon the attention of 
the house by a message from the House of 
Bishops, which reported that the upper 
body of the Convention had adopted the re- 
port of the Committee on the Lectionary, 
but had restored the twenty-second chapter 
of the Book of Numbers for the ninth Sun- 
day after Trinity, where it had been in the 
tables of lessons for so many years. This 
matter led to a discussion in the lower 
house for over an hour concerning the ac- 
tion of the bishops, by which the lesson of 
Balaam and his ass is retained in the lec- 
tionary. A vote was taken on the adoption 





of the new lectionary with the amendments, 
which was carried almost unanimously. 

The subject of liturgical enrichment con- 
tinues to grow in interest and is progress- 
ing more rnpidly than at first. In consider- 
ing the Apostle’s Creed quite a discussion 
was indulged in. Then shall be said by 
the minister and people standing, the 
Apostle’s Creed or else that commonly called 
the Nicene Creed, as it is set forth in the 
communion office, and any Church may 
omit the words: ‘‘ He descended into Hell,” 
or may instead of them use the words, 
‘“‘He went into the ‘place of departed 
spirits,” which are considered as words of 
the same meaning inthe creed. Mr. Judd, 
of Illinois, said that the rubric refers to the 
Nicene Creed, which has never been de- 
clared to be the true version by any branch 
of the Anglican Communion. He would 
like to see the real Nicene Creed introduced. 
This creed, as adopted, has been overlaid by 
the Roman communion. He would not 
say the filiogue, even if required to do so by 
the convention. He hoped the time was 
not far distant when some movement would 
be made to have the faith restored. Dr. 
IIuntington shared in the desire to see a re- 
translation made of the creed, and in due 
time the filiogue withdrawn. The house 
voted no change in the creeds. 

A report was presented from the Com- 
mittee on Amendments to the Constitution, 
as follows: 

“No alterations or additions to the Book of 
Common Prayer or other offices of the Church 
or articles of religion shall be made except in the 
mode, provided, however, after any alteration or 
addition shall have been proposed in the General 
Convention and ordered to be made known to 
the several dioceses the jouse of Bishops may 
authorize the use of said proposed alterations 
and additions or any of them, until the meeting 
of the General Conyention.” 

The Committee were not in favor of such 
tentative use and the report went upon the 
calendar. They, however, recommended 
giving the Houseof Bishops permission to 
authorize the use of certain alterations and 
amendments of the Prayer Book that have 
been recommended by this Convention und 
have been sent for the approval of the sev- 
eral diocesan conventions until the next 
convention. 

Liturgical enrichment again occupied 
the attention of the house. The Prayer for 
the President of the United States was dis- 
cussed. It was based upon the following 
rubric. 

“The following prayers are to be omitted here, 
when the litany is said; and note that, save on 
the Lord’s Day, the minister may here end the 
morning order with such prayer or prayers, 
taken out of this book, as he shall think proper.” 


Mr. Fiske, of Maine, thought this very 
unwise and that the chief executive of the 
nation should always be prayed for. Dr. 
Morton, of Virginia, hoped and prayed that 
the Church may offer up the prayer for the 
President; yet in his opinion there was a 
great disadvantage in having the ruler 
named. Dr. Peterkin considered it im- 
portant to pray for rulers, even when it is 
doubtful which of the rulers has chief 
authority. It was decided to approve of 
the report of the Committee as far as it re- 
lates to the prayer for the President, thus 
giving, on certain occasions, liberty to omit 
this prayer. The order of evening prayer 
was taken up. The section substitutes the 
following rubric for the one that imme- 
diately precedes the following sentences : 


“* The minister shall begin the evening prayer 

by reading one or more of the following sen- 
tences of Scripture, and then he shall say that 
which is written after them. But on days other 
than the Lord’s Day he may at his discretion 
pass at once from the sentences to the Lord's 
Prayer.” 
This omits the exhortation and absolution. 
Dr. Huntington said that in this order the 
Committee had three views in mind: first, 
abbreviation, second, restoration, and third, 
differentiation. In regard to differentiation 
he thought there was great need of a change 
in the services of the morning and evening 
prayers; and this is done while the idea of 
enrichment and flexibility is embodied. The 
whole scope of the discussion was in the 
interest of shortened services, and the 
rubric was finally approved without amend- 
ment. Other slight changes of words were 
made. The Magnificat was added as a new 
chant without a dissenting voice. 

On the fifteenth day of the session, a 





resolution was adopted, limiting speeches 
to five minutes and allowing no member to 
speak more than once upon the same clause. 
Considerable discussion was called forth in 
considering the versicles. A message from 
the House of Bishops was read, asking 
that the house concur in the appointment 
of a Committee on Immigration to consist 
of three bishops, presbyters and laymen, to 
gather the requisite facts and to devise 
means to protect the immigrants and place 
them under the proper spiritual influence. 
The Committee on the functions of Rectors, 
Wardens and Vestrymen reported that it 
had not been able to agree upon any means 
to settle the questions of importance that it 
was called upon to consider, being on the 
conflicting laws of the Church and 
State. Proper investigation will take 
much patience, says the report. A res- 
olution was appended asking that the 
Committee be enlarged by the addition of 
two bishops, presbyters and laymen. The 
resolution was agreed to. 

The president of the house announced 
that -Bishop Green, one of our oldest 
bishops, would bid farewell to the house of 
deputies, as he was going to withdraw from 
the Convention, and probably never attend 
another. The members rose in respect to 
this venerable prelate, who has spent more 
than half a century in the service of the 
Lord. His address was thrilling from the 
plaintive tone of his voice and his intense 
earnestness. 

The subject of the general theological 
seminary has been decided very much to 
the gratification of Dean Hoffman, and to 
the Church at large. Dr. Davies, of Phila- 
delphia, and chairman of the Committee, 
stated that the board consists of every 
Bishop in the Church, and almost four hun- 
dred others. It was too unwieldy and 
difficult to call together. It has now been 
decided so that only the bishops and twenty- 
five clergy and laity shall comprise the 
board. 

Bishop Riley, of Mexico, will not be pres- 
ent. Hesent a very tart reply to the re- 
quest of the House of Bishcps, informing 
them that he had business of greater im- 
portance than to meet them in General Con- 
vention. However, his case is expected tu 
be brought up on the 28d. 


-_ 





Tue Choctaw and Chickasaw Baptist Associa- 
tion recently held its twelfth annual session, as 
we learn from a letter to the Central Baptist, and 
the meeting was an occasion of great interest. 
Letters from the churches showed that during 
the year there had been over 100 baptisms, 29 of 
which were in one church, Six new churches 
were received into fellowship by the Association. 
Among other business was the following : 


“The orgmnization of a Baptist Convention com- 
posed of the associations ard churches of all these 
ludian Nations--a convention for the whole Indian 
‘Territory, to meet once a year, was thoroughly dis- 
cussed and heartily approved. Such a convention 
was organized in June last at Tahlequah, Cherokee 
Nation, 

“At this association there were present repre- 
sentatives of the Cherokees, Creeks, Seminoles, 
and the Rev. Wesley Smith, the Missionary of the 
Board at the Wichita agency among the Plains 
Indians, with some twenty Plains Indians, 
members of the Baptist Church at that Agency. 
These gave much interest to the meeting. her 
songs and prayers and exhortations were inspiring. 
There were at least seven Indian tribes 
represented and three races and five lan- 
guages. The congregations were very large, at 
one time numbering perhaps twelve hundred per- 
sons. The best of order prevailed; the Indian po- 
lice did not allow adrop of whisky on the ground. 
There were ample provisions for all the vast crowd 
prepared at the Indian camps, Every body was in 
good humor and each tried to make somebody else 
happy. 

“Not ajar occurred to disturb the harmony of 
the business meetings nor on the grounds. Every 
delegate seemed to be ready and anxious for work, 
and every hour was crowded with useful work and 
pians which will result in good for years to 
come. Sixty-eight dollars were sent up by these 
poor Indian churches and ninety-five dollars col- 
lected on the grounds.” 


...-Dr. H. C. Potter was consecrated last © 
Sunday Assistant Bishop of the Episcopal Dio- 
cese of New York. The ceremony attracted a 
notable gathering in Grace Church. It is said 
that forty-six bishops and 300 clergymen were 
present. Bishop Williams preached the sermon, 
and Bishop Clark, of Rhode Island, officiated in 
place of Presiding Bishop Smith, who, however, 
assisted in the laying on of hands, and pro- 
nounced the invocation in quavering voice. 


.,--Negotaations for unien between the 
Waldensian Church and the Free Church of Italy 
have taken ahopefulturn. Both these Churches 
are Presbytertan, 
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Hews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 

Ir is reported from Montana that steps are 
to be taken at once providing for the admission 
of the territory into the Union. Last Winter 
the legislative assembly of the territory adopted 
a resolution providing for the election of dele- 
gates to a constitutional convention. The elec- 
tion of these delegates is now being held, The 
convention is to consist of forty-five delegates. 
The constitution drawn up by the convention 
will be submitted tothe vote of the people at the 
election in November, 1884. If it is ratified it 
will be submitted to Congress with a petition for 
the admission of the territory. The admission 
of Montana at once is possible. At the election 
last Fall Montana cast over 23,000 votes. This 
year the increase of its population has been 
rapid, and in the two years that must elapse be- 
fore admission can be accomplished the territory 
will undoubtedly attain a population of 100,000. 


..On Thursday, the 18th inst., occurred the 
centennial celebration of the breaking up of the 
Newburg encampment. ‘The city of Newburg 
had made extensive preparations and thousands 
of visitors were present. There was an extended 
parade in the morning, followed in the early 
afternoon by exercises at Washington's Head- 
quarters. At three o’clock in the afternoon the 
meeting of the day was called to order, and 
opened with prayer by the Rev. lrenaeus Prime. 
Senator Bayard made the opening address, as 
president of the day, Wallace Bruce read an 
original poem, and William M. Evarts delivered 
an oration, In the evening there was a fine dis- 
play of fireworks. The celebration was a great 
success, the number of visitors present being 
variously estimated at from 50,000 to 75,000. 


..An accident occurred at the Harvard bout- 
house, Cambridge, Mass., on Saturday last, by 
which fifty students were injured. There was 
to have been a boat race, and a number of spec- 
tators were crowded on the balcony of the boat- 
house when the supports gave way and the spec- 
tators were precipitated into the mud and water 
of the Charles River. These were rescued by their 
fellow-students ; and fortunately no one was 
killed, although the injuries to some were severe, 
anda number of bones were broken, It is believed 
that none will die from the injuries received, 
though the contrary was at first feared in soms 
cases. 


..The trustees of the Gartield National 
Monument Association have invited an inter- 
national competition, open to all artitts, for a 
design for a monument in honor of the late 
President Garfield. For the design possessing 
the highest merit $1,000 will be paid; for the 
second, $750, and for the third, #500. The 
monument is not to exceed in cost when com- 
pleted the sum of $150,000. It will be erected in 
Lake View Cemetery, Cleveland, on a command- 
ing eminence. The monument is to be of granite 
of approved quality and color, with emblems and 
statuary of bronze. 


..At a meeting of the Brooklyn Kepublican 
City Convention last week Mayor Low was re- 
nominated. The Brooklyn Young Republican 
Club indorsed the nomination at a public meet- 
ing. The Democrats, also, held their conven- 
tion, and nominated for the mayoralty Mr. Hen- 
drix, a man hitherto unknown in politics. 
Promise is given of a hotly-contested struggle. 


. Arailway accident occurred last week near 
Sulphur Springs, Texas. One lady and two 
children were severely injured. There were a 
number of other passengers on board, several of 
whom were badly hurt. The wrecked train was 
moving at the rate of eighteen miles an hour 
when it was struck by a storm and blown ever, 
being almost completely demolished. 


.- The yellow fever has broken out with con- 
siderable violence in Brewton, Alabama. Up to 
Friday last there had been thirty-four cases and 
eighteen deaths. Surgeon-General Hamilton 
says that this is a high rate of mortality. The 
adjoining towns have established quarantines 
against Brewton. 


....The committee on the centennial celebra- 
tion of Evacuation Day helda meeting in New 
York last week. The city was evacuated on 
Nov. 25th, 1783, and the day has ever since 
been celebrated with military processions, etc, 
Extra preparations are being made for this, the 
centennial year. 


It has been reported throughout the West that 
the wheat has been injured by the early frost. 
The reports of the extent of the damages are be- 
lieved to have been exaggerated ; for out of the 
60,000 bushels rejected or condemned at Duluth, 
Minn., less than 10,000 were condemned on ac- 
count of frost. 


--The first National Horse Show is being 
held this week at the Madison Square Garden, 
New York. About 360 entries have been made 
in the various classes. Prizes are to be given for 
the best trotters,racers, carriage horses, tandems, 
riding horses, ponies, fire engine horses, etc. 


sey The heaviest rain storn known in Missis- 





sippi for years has swollen the streams near 
Natchez. One bridge has been swept off with a 
man anda boy. The latter was drowned, and 
the former had his leg broken. 


.- The Massachusetts Democratic State Com- 
mittee on Saturday last substituted the name of 
8. A. B. Abbott for that of Frederick A. Prince 
(declined) on the Butler ticket as candidate for 
Lieutenant-Governor. 


--There have been two ferry-boat accidents 
during the past week, one in the East Riyer and 
one in the North River. The latter was the 
more serious, five men being more or less seri- 
ously injured. 


--Malignant diphtheria has broken out in 
the Batavia (N. Y.) Blind Asylum, and the pupils 
have all been sent away. 


- Charley Ross’s father is following another 
clue to his lost boy. 


.-Heavy snows are reported from Colorado. 


FOREIGN, 

. Several shocks of earthquake were felt in 
the East last week. The severest was on the 
peninsula between Chesme, in Asia Minor, oppo- 
site the Island of Chios, and Vourla, on the 
Southern coast of Asia Minor. The reports of 
the disaster were at first greatly exaggerated. At 
Vourla, where 200 huts were wrecked, only two 
persons were killed and seven injured. One 
thousand inhabitants are quartered in long tents 
outside of the ruined village. Ten hamlets near 
Chesme suffered more or less. Altogether 57 
persons were killed and 150 injured in that dis- 
trict. The foregoing number of persons killed 
represents the total Joss of life, although 14,678 
persons were rendered homeless. All are being 
fed by the authorities in obedience to the Sultan’s 
orders. Several shocks were also felt at Gibral- 
tar; but they were not severe, 


.-The various plaus of the new Spanish 
Cabinet for reforms have been made public. 
The War Minister dwells upon the great neces- 
sity for extensive army reforms, and asks the 
army to rally round the King. He expresses the 
hope that the Captains-General will co-operate 
with him in perfecting the organization and 
discipline of the army, by which they will earn 
the gratitude of their country and inspire foreign 
nations with respect for Spain. The Minister 
of Finance stated that he hoped to be able to in- 
troduce all the financial reforms that the country 
required, The Foreign Minister said he would 
do his utmost to conclude treaties of commerce 
between Spain and all other nations. Social re. 
form will also receive attention, and the ques- 
tions of civil marriage, trial by jury and freedom 
of the press. 


.-In London last week an indictment was 
returned charging O’Donnell with the murder of 
James Carey. The trial was postponed until the 
21st of November. General Pryor, O’Donnell’s 
American counsel, said that it would be proved 
beyond question at the trial that O’Donnell went 
to Africa with no design of killing Carey, and 
was unaware of the Jatter’s presence on board 
the steamer when he embarked. Carey, accord- 
ing to General Pryor’s theory, finding himself 
discovered, provoked a quarrel in order to an- 
ticipate the blow which he expected O’Donnell, 
as an, Irishman, would strike. Manslaughter, 
in General Pryor’s opinion, was the utmost 
O'Donnell could be found guilty of. Every effort 
is being made to bring the witnesses from Cape 
Town to England. 


..Lord Rossmore, as Grand Master of the 
Orangemen of Monaghan, has written to the 
newspapers calling attention to the serious state 
of affairsin Ulster, Ireland. He says that hence- 
forth the self-restraint of Orangemen cannot be 
reckoned upon ; that only the utmost efforts of 
himself and other leaders prevented the Orange- 
men from storming the hill at Roslea during the 
revent Parnellite meeting. If theJGovernment, 
he says, allows such disloyal meetings to con- 
tinue in Ulster the result will be bloodshed and 
perhaps civil war. 


. Representatives of 500 liberal associations 
of Great Britain held a conference at Leeds, 
England, on Wednesday of lust week. Speeches 
were made by Jehn Morley, M. P., Dr. Dale and 
others in favor of the County Franchise bill, and 
it was urged that it should be made a party 
measure by the leaders of the Liberal party at 
the next session of Parliament. Letters were 
read from John Bright and from Mr. Trevelyan, 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, expressing sym- 
pathy with the objects to be discussed at the 
conference, 


....An explosion occurred at midnight last 
Thursday in the Wharncliffe-Carlton colliery, 
near Barnsley, Yorkshire, England. Five men 
rushed to the bottom of the shaft of the pit and 
were drawn up alive. All the other men in the 
pit, numbering twenty, were lost. Twelve bodies 
of the victims have been recovered, and a large 
force is at work exploring the mine in search of 
the rest. The falling in of the roof of the pit 
bas delayed the work of the searchers. It is 
re that the explosion was gqused by a blast 





.---It is reported that a combat had taken 
place in Madagascar between the Hovas and 
Sakalavas. Admiral Galiber, who had arrived at 
Tamatave with transports and troops from 
Toulon, was preparing to resume offensive 
operations on the east coast of Madagascar, 
where the Hovas have recently recaptured 
several places. ‘ine English naval authorities 
are described as being hostile in their attitude 
toward the French. 


.-The Paris Telegraphe says that at the 
Ministry of Marine the Shaw difficulty is, re- 
garded as settled. It says that Mr. Shaw will 
receive an indemnity of 60,000 francs for the 
losses sustained by him at the hands of the French 
in Madagascar; and that M. Challemel-Lacour, 
the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, will ad- 
dress to the British Foreign Office a diplomatic 
letter regretting the occurrence. 


--An official dispatch from Tonquin says no 
important military movements are taking place. 
The roads are in very bad condition, owing to 
the rainy season. Huts are being erected for the 
accommodation of the reinforcements now en 
route from France. The health of the French 
troops continues good. The Anamite Envoys 
have arrived at Ha-Noi and are prepared to exe- 
cute a treaty with France. 


-.The remnant of King Cetewayo’s party, 
having assembled recently with the intention of 
rescuing Cetewayo from Inkanklo Bush, where 
he has been in hiding, Chief Usibepu, whose 
forces have been watching the borders of the 
Reserve, near Babanango, surprised them and 
slaughtered one-half their number. Cetewayo 
has surrendered to the British resident. He will 
be conveyed to Natal. 

..-A dispatch to the London Post from St, 
Petersburgh states that, owing to the impression 
that has been produced by statements made by 
correspondents of foreign newspapers of alleged 
discoveries of conspiracies in the Russian Army, 
which are officially denied, the Government has 
resolved that in the future it will prosecute the 
authors of similar statements if they are domi- 
ciled in Russia, 


..A telegram from St. Petersburg announces 
that, during the services in a Jewish synaxogue 
at Ziwonka, in the Government of Podolia, Sat- 
urday, a false alarm of fire was raised in the 
women’s gallery, which caused a panic. The peo- 
ple rushed to the door, where there was a terri- 
ble crush, during which forty women were killed 
and thirty others injured, 


..A crisis exists in the Portuguese Cabinet 
owing: to troubles connected with the approach- 
ing municipal elections. The Minister of the 
Interior and the Minister of Marine have re- 
signed. Sefior de Fontes Pereira de Mello, the 
president of the Council, has readjusted the 
Cabinet. Nochange of policy is involved. 


..A Paris dispatch says that General Cam- 
penon, Minister of War, will devote all his ener- 
gy to reform the system of mobilizing the army. 
The prospect of a war with Germany, the dis- 
patch asserts, appears to be uppermost in his 
mind. 

.. The first performance of the Luther play, 
by Devrient, representing scenes from the re- 
former's life, took place at Jena, in Saxe-Weimar, 
on Saturday last, and was a great success. It 
was witnessed by a crowded audience, in which 
were several German princes and the Abbé 
Liszt. 


..It is announced from Lima that a treaty 
has been signed at Ancon between the Chilian 
Government and General Yglesias. 

TAKE CARE OF YOUR HEALTH and that 
vf your children, and use no other cure for 
Coughs, Colds, ete. except that standard 
remedy, Madame Porter's Vough Balsam, Itis 
acknowledged by all who have given it a trial 
as being the most reliable preparation ever 
used, It is particularly adapted to lung and 
throat affections in children. Try one bottle. 
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rows of unsullied ivory. 
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PREACH THE WORD. 


Wirnovct doubt there is a great deal cf 
brilliant preaching, or at least discoursing, 
in these days of ours; but the ringing exhor- 
tation of Paul to Timothy, ‘1 charge you 
before God, and the Lord Jesus Christ, 
who shall judge the quick and the dead at 
his appearing and kingdom, preach the 
word!” makes us wonder whether there is 
not need of just this exhortation to-day, and 
whether a closer attention to this charge 
would not be productive of a new quicken- 
ing from the pulpitas well as init. Far be 
it from us to disparage the widest culture 
or depreciate the most brilliant and original 
thinking in the pulpit; but we must have a 
care that pulpit thinking be along the line, 
yea, even in the groove cut by the word of 
God. The Christian pulpit is not so much 
a place where the ministeris to give utter- 
ance to Ais thoughis, bowever original and 
brilliant, as it is in which to interpret God's 
thoughts to the people. He isto announce 
the word of God, and not his own thoughts, 
however good and brilliant. In Ezra’s 
time—a time of revival and turning to the 
Lord—the preachers read the word of God to 
the people ‘‘ distinctly, and gave the sense, 
and caused them to understand the read- 
ing.” It is a beautiful thing to read of our 
Lord, whenhe was first in Capernaum and 
a great multitude gathered to hear him, 
that ‘‘he preached the word unto them.” 
That is he read or repeated some portion of 
the Scriptures and caused them to under- 
stand the sense of it; just as he did in 
Nazareth when he went into the synagogue 
and opened 'he book and read and preached 
to them. -So we read of the first evangel- 
ists and the apostles that they ** preacied 
the word unto the people.” 

The temptation, in these days of intellect- 





pulpits and the simple word of God be toa 
great extent crowded out. Men are natu- 
rally fond of giving their ideas of things or 
uttering their own thoughts; and herein lies 
the temptation to the man of broad culture 
and extensive human learning. The read- 
ing of many books, especially those of the lit- 
erary, philosophical and scientific class, sug- 
gests a great variety of themes and methods 
of treatment that can hardly be called bibli- 
cal. The true preacher, therefore, has need 
to guard himself closely against this tempta- 
tion. Moreover the vast fields of human 
thought opened in this age are apt to lure 
the student away somewhat from the close 
and careful study of the word of God; and 
he naturally enough gathers material for 
sermons fromthe fields he most explores— 
that is from the books he most reads. It is 
related of a distinguished preacher (at the 
close of one of Mr. Moody’s meetings) that 
he remarked that the thing which had im- 
pressed him most, in connection with the 
preaching and Bible readings of the evan- 
gelists, was ‘ the vast amount of material 
there was for sermons in the Bible.” 

Much as we areinterested in all the burn- 
ing questions of the day, in science and 
philosophy, and indeed in every depart- 
ment of human thought and learning, we 
cannot but believe that if there were a thor- 
ough return to the expository method of 
sermonizing, or at least to a more strictly 
scriptural method, there would bea gener- 
al awakening throughout our churches. 
‘*The word of God is living and full of 
energy.” Itis ‘the sword of the Spirit.” 
It is ‘‘spirit and life.” This cannot be said 
of the best human thinking. Let us have 
more of God's thought, earnestly and sim- 
ply preached, and with ‘‘the Holy Ghost 
sent down from Heaven” we will be soon 
rejoicing in showers deed ble -ssings. 


GOVERNOR MURRAY'S REPORT. 


Tue recent report of Governor Murray, 
of Utah, to the Secretary of the Interior, 
supplies some facts and makes some sugges- 
tions in regard to the Mormon problem 
in Utah that deserve the serious attention 
of Congress, as well as of the American 
people. He says that ‘‘a combination to 
nullify the laws of Congress has long existed 
in Utah,” and that ‘‘this conspiracy held 
open rebellion at one time, and continues 
at all times to evade and defeat the plain 
will of Congress and the President, and the 
adjudication of the Supreme Court.” 
He speaks of Mormonism as involving an 
‘irrepressible conflict” with the in- 
stitutions of this country and warns the 
people of the dangers that may result there- 
from. The organic law of the territory is 
violated and disregarded in so many ways 
that Utah to-day has really no lawful terri- 
torial government. Men disfranchised and 
forbidden to hold office by the Edmunds 
law are holding office contrary to law. 

Governor Murray calls attention tothe act 
of July 1st, 1862, which makes it unlawful 
for any corporation or association for relig- 
ious or charitable purposes to acquire or 
hold real estate in any territory of the 
United States, during the existence of the 
territorial government, of a greater value 
than fifty thousand dollars, and forfeits to 
the United States all real estate acquired 
and held contrary to the provisions of this 
act. And yet, ina single county of Utah, 
real estate has been acquired and is held 
by the Mormon Church for religious uses 
to the amount of two million five hun- 
dred thousand dollars, in defiance of law, 
and without any enforcement of the forfeit- 
ure. 

As to the law forbidding polygamy, 
Governor Murray remarks that polygamy 
‘continues to be openly taught and prac- 
ticed, and that the legislature createc by 
Congress not only joins, but leads in the 
successful nullification of this law.” An 
ecclesiastical government exists in Utah, 
and has there existed for thirty years, 
which practically assames supreme control 
of all the affairs of that territory, religious 
and secular, independently of the acts of 
Congress ; and this government preaches and 
sanctions and practices what gress for. 
bids and condemns as a crime, is ti. 
cally the intensest form of Church and 
that the world ever saw, with the most ¢or- 








of God. The priesthood are the sovereigns 
of the Mormon conscience, and polygamy 
is one of their fundamental doctrines, law 
or no law. A more crafty set of men never 
lived than those who compose this priest- 
hood; and they have exerted and are still 
exerting their whole power to defeat and 
render abortive the will of Congress and 
prevent the execution of the law against 
polygamy. 

The militia of Utah ure purposely so 
organized as to be independent of Federal 
authority; and hence are not available to 
thet authority in the enforcement of the 
laws. Governor Murray, in view of this 
fact, suggests that the military forces of 
the United States should be made available 
for the purpose at the call of the United 
States Marshal in Utah, and that their 
services, under proper restrictions, in case 
of riot, of insurrection, of domestic violence, 
and for the preservation of the peace, 
should be made more readily effective than 
they can be under the present provisions of 
law. 

Such are some of the salient points in 
Governor Murray’s report.to the Secretary 
of the Interior. And in view of the facts 
as they have passed under his own obser- 
vation, he suggests, as the shortest and 
surest solution of the Mermon problem, 
that Congress should repeal the organic act 
establishing a local legislature in Utah, and 
assume direct control in the government of 
that territory, providing for the existence 
of a council, to be appointed by the President 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
whose duty it shall be, subject to the 
regulations of Congress, to take charge of 
the affairs of Utah in the name and by the 
authority of the United States, and see to it 
that the laws are enforced. This is precisely 
the doctrine which we have been preaching 
for several years, and to which Congress 
must come at last, or give up all attempt to 
suppress the crime of polygamy in that 
territory. The Edmunds law, as to the 
attainment of this end, isa total failure. 
The crime has not budged an inch before 
it; and there is no prospect that it ever will 
budge, so long as Mormons, being in polit- 
ical ascendancy and subject to the dic- 
tation of their priesthood, control the civil 
and political administration of Utah. The 
effective way to deal with themis to take 
all power out of their hands, and put it 
into hands that will wield it to sustain and 
enforce law. The evil is a serious and 
grievous one, and needs a remedy that will 
cut to the bone. The sooner that remedy 
is applied the sooner the work will be done, 
and the less work there will be to do. 
Delay gains nothing, and simply makes the 
final task more difficult. 
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A WORD OF WARNING. 


Se.pom or never have the helps and 
hindrances to missionary efforts in Japan 
been brought out more succinctly than in 
the answers to Mr, Joseph Cook’s series of 
questions, which we print in full this week. 
These answers, which are from the most 
competent sources, indicate both hope and 
fear. There is nothing new in the remark 
that Japan isin a transition state; but it is 
of vast importance that the Christian 
Churches should become deeply impressed 
with it; and it must, therefore, be often re- 
peated. The answers to questions three 
and seventeen show that the old religions 
are fast losing their power, though the 
priests are doing their best to revive them, 
and that the Japanese are ‘remarkably 
free from ineradicable superstitions and 
prejudices.” Western ideas are pouring 
into Japan through literature, through for- 
eigners, through commerce, through edu- 
cation, and in a variety of ways. ‘These 
ideas are received eagerly by the educated 
classes, by whom, in time, they will be 
given to the masses. But these contribu- 
tions of western civilization are of a mixed 
character; and if the wrong set of influ- 
ences are permitted to predominate the 
Japanese may become a nation of unbe- 
lievers, 

Hiow is this to be prevented ? 





Evan- 


gelical Christianity must multiply its forces. 
It can, if it can only be roused to the dan- 
ger, flood Japan with a wholesome litera- 
ture, increase and improve its educational 





Mill, Spencer, Buckie and Draper. They 
are inspired with the idea of intellectual 
progress. Missionaries who cannot repre- 
sent Western culture will not commend 
themselves to these thinking classes. They 
are already talking about the conflict be- 
tween science and Christianity, and of the 
opposition of the latter to intellectual 
progress. We ought to send as mission- 
aries nobody who will confirm these sus- 
picions. It isasevere and doubtless true 
criticism which Mr. Neesima and his co- 
signatories of Kioto utter when they 
say: ‘‘Some of the American and 
English missionary societies seem to 
depend on quantity rather than on 
the quality of the missionaries.” And 
among the hindrances mentioned by Ta- 
mura and other natives of Tokio is ‘the 
low standard of Christian literature among 
some missionaries.” Let us not send out 
stumbling blocks. 

Another interesting and instructive fact 
is that what most strongly attracts the 
Japanese to Christianity is the excel- 
lency of its moral system. The beauty 
of the Sermon on the Mount always 
captivates; the redemptive aspect seizes 
and holds the affections, and the lives 
of the missionaries, as exemplifying 
the teachings of the Gospel, have all the 
force which example has among our own 
race. One of the hindrances which the 
Japanese of Tokio mention is, strangely 
enough, that missionaries do not show re- 
spect for the natives. There could hardly 
be a more effectual hindrance. They may 
not understand the Japanese character, but 
to be wanting in respect for a people to 
whom they go with a message of salva- 
tion and of brotherhood is utterly incongru- 
ous. 

If Christianity is to make the best and 
wisest use of its opportunity in Japan, mis- 
sionary policy must, in our opinion, make 
prominent these features, 

1. Send only sound, able, cultured and 
broad-minded missionaries, who will leave 
sectarianism at home. 

2. Provide abundant Christian literature 
of the best character. 

8. Unite ail denominations in the estab- 
lishment of a first-class Christian univers. 
ity. 

4. Develop a strong native ministry, and 
commit their support as far as possible to 
their congregations. 

5. Stop at once all attacks on social cus- 
toms which are not immoral and all at- 
tempts to ‘* Westernize” the converts. 

6. Give the native Christians full liberty 
to rear a Japanese Church, with their own 
statement of belief and practical system. 

7. Minimize foreign influence and inter- 
ference and emphasize the virtues of filial 
respect and patriotism, which natives 
understand eanaaanind to undervalue. 

— >. 


THE cIVIL RIGHTS CASES. 


Tue Supreme Court of the United States 
last week announced its decision in the 
civil rights cases which, on printed argu- 
ments, were submitted to it at the last term 
of the court. The statutory basis on which 
these cases were founded is contained in the 
first and second sections of the Act of March 
1st, 1875, entitled ‘‘an act to protect all 
citizens in their civil and legal rights,” The 
first of these sections provides that ‘‘all 
persons within the jurisdiction of the 
United States shall be entitled to the full 
and equal enjoyment of the accommoda- 
tions, advantages, facilities and privileges 
of inns, public conveyances on land and 
water, theaters, and other places of public 
amusement, subject only to the conditions 
and limitations preseribed by law, and ap- 
plicable alike to citizens of every race and 
color, regardless of any previous condition 
of servitude.” The second section provides 
a penalty for a violation by any person of 
the provisions of the first section. 

We expressed the opinion at the time of 
the enactment that these two sections, 50 
far as they were intended to operate within 
the boundaries of the several states, were 
in excess of any power bestowed upos 
Congress by the Constitution, Tuere has 
never been any pretease of any such au- 
thority in Congress, unless it be given by 
the Tairteenth ani Fourteenth Amendments 
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to the Constitution; and the Supreme 
Court now holds that this authority is not 
given by either of these amendments, and, 
consequently, that the sections are void and 
inoperative, qualifying the decision by the 
remark that it has no application to the 
territories of the United States or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia “where the power of 
Congress is unlimited,” and by the further 
remark that the Court “‘ does not undertake 
to decide what Congress might or might 
not do under the power to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations and among the 
several states,” since the law was not drawn 
with any reference to this power. 

As to the Thirteenth Amendment, the 
Court holds that the power of Congress is 
limited to the enforcement of its provision 
against slavery and involuntary servitude, 
and does not extend to securing equal ad- 
vantages in inns, public conveyances, etc., 
which really have nothing to do with the 
subject-matter of the amendment. This 
position is obviously correct upon the mere 
statement of the amendment, taken in con- 
nection with the provision made by the 
first section of the act. There is no au- 
thority for the section, express or implied, 
in the language of the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment. 

The same is true of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, whichreads as follows: ‘‘ No 
state shall make or enforce any law which 
shall abridge the privileges or immunities 
of citizens of the United States; nor shall 
any state deprive any person of life, liberty 
or property without due process of law, nor 
deny to any person within its jurisdiction 
the equal protection of the laws.” The in- 
hibitions here specified are addressed to 
states as political organizations, and not 
to individuals or private corporations, and 
are simply limitations upon state authority 
or power. Congress is clothed with power 
to enforce these inhibitions as against #hy 
violation by state authority; but the amend- 
ment gives to Congress no power to legis- 
late generally upon the civil rights of the 
people in the several states, and provide 
how, in respect to these rights, inns, public 
conveyances, theaters and other places of 
public amusement shall be conducted by 
their proprietors or managers. The amend- 
ment restrains a state, but not aninn-keeper 
or a railroad company, or the owner of a 
theater or acircus. As to the former Con- 
gress can legislate under the amendment, 
providing any remedy that may be necessary 
and appropriate against any infraction of 
the inhibition by a state, but not as to the 
latter. Suchis the ruling of the Supreme 
Court; and we do not see how its correct- 
ness can be reasonably doubted, although 
Mr. Justice Harlan dissented from the 
ruling. 

The other provisions of the Act of March 
1st, 1875, including the one relating to the 
summoning of jurors, were not before the 
Court at all, and hence are not affected by 
the decision. 
parte Virginia, 10 Otto, 889, held that the 
fourth section of this act, which relates to 
jurors and the authority of the state exer- 
cised in their selection, comes within the 
provisions of the Fourteenth Amendment, 
and is hence constitutional. The decision 
does not, therefore, sweep away the whole 
act. It sweeps away only so much of it as 
relates to accommodations of inns, etc., in 
the several states, and leaves these subjects 
to be regulated exclusively by state authori- 
ty. Nor does the decision touch the question 
of ‘‘ mixed” or separate public schools under 
state authority. Whether the Fourteenth 
Amendment forbids the states to adopt 
separate schools for colored children is yetan 
open question, so far as the Supreme Court is 
concerned. We hope that ere long some case 
will be carried to that Court, which in the 
decision of it will settle this question. 





THE GAME AND THE HUNTERS. 


Dvugine the past year there have been 
two heresy trials in the Presbyterian 
Church. Both of these have been not 
with reference to new issues, but old issues, 
especially the doctrine of the Atonement. 
The issue between Dr. McLane and the 
Steubenville Prcsbytaiy is definitely stated 
in the introduction to his book, ‘‘ The 
Cross in the Light of To-day.” 

“In the light of Gcd’s methods in Nature, 
end in ths increasing light of biblisal knowl. dge 
and religious expsrience, Christian thought is 


The Supreme Court, in ex 


passing from an objective, mechanical and legal 
view of the relation of Christ to sin and to his 
people, and coming more and more to the con- 
ception of a more real, moral and vital ‘rela- 
tion.” 

The issue between Mr. White and the 
Huntingdon Presbytery is fairly presented 
in his defense before that Presbytery. 

“The sufferings of Christ were the necessary 
incidents of his conflict and sacrifice, and are the 
measure and exponent of the cost to him of our 
salvation. But in themselves they are not what 
the law and justice of God required. The saving 
element of his work is his victory over all evil 
and his oneness with God in all the length and 
breadth of his humanity. The Atonement of 
Christ was not mere moral effect, a spectacular 
exhibition of love to charm men into obedience 
to God. Nothing but the mighty power of 
God, taking hold of man's entire nature, could 
deliver, transform and save him. This mighty 
power first wrought in its fullness in our Lord, 
in his life, death and resurrection, and now, 
through him, in as many as receive him.” 


These extracts state the essential issues 
between these two godly ministers, whose 
eyes have been opened to see the defects 
in the Old School Theology in which they 
have been trained and the Presbyteries of 
Hurtingdon, and Steubenville, who persist 
in staying in the ruts of the one-sided, me- 
chanical, external and very partial and in- 
adequate views of the Atonement taught in 
some quarters. Neither of these men isa 
theologian. They were incautious in 
making statements in antagonism to the 
phraseology of the Confession of Faith; and 
so it was easy to condemn them in Presby- 
teries which adhere to the ipsissima verba 
theory of interpretation. But we are con- 
strained to think that the spirit of these 
condemned ministers and the essential 
features of their views are at least as 
fully in accord with the Westminster 
Confession as those of the Presby- 
teries which condemned them. If Dr. 
McLane had been a member of the Presby- 
tery of Chicago and Mr. White a mem- 
ber of the Presbytery of New York, they 
would still be efficient workers in the minis- 
try of the Presbyterian Church. 

What would become of some of our 
New York or Chicago divines if they were 
so unfortunate as to fall into the hands of 
these provincial Presbyteries in Central 
Pennsylvania and Southeastern Ohio? 

Our attention has just been called to a 
printed sermon of Dr. Howard Crosby, on 
‘*Responsibility before the Gospel.” This 
would be nuts for these reactionary pres- 
byteries to crack. Dr. Crosby dashes on 
in his vigorous and fearless course, and 
in the space of twelve pages tramples under 
foot no less than six of the fundamental 
Articles of the Westminster Confession’s 
Calvinism. We shall present the words of 
Dr. Crosby and the Westminster Standards 
in parallel columns, in order to make this 
evident. 


Dr. Crosby. 
(1) “Surely from 


these Scriptures we can 
safely say that 


The Westminster Stan- 


dards, 
“As God hath ap- 
any|pointed the elect unto 





scheme of theology that 
makes God partial, re- 


glory, so hath he, by 
the eternal and most 


solving to furnish his/free purpose of his will, 


grace only to some of|foreordained 


those whom he invites, 


all the 
means thereunto, 


and wilfully excluding|Wherefore they who are 
others from all partici-jelected, being fallen in 
pation in it, is an un-j|Adam, are redeemed by 
scriptural scheme, what-|Christ, are effectually 
ever may be its philoso-jcalled unto faith in 


phic merits,” (p. 4.) 


(2) “The Father has 
given his Word and 
Spirit to draw all. If 
any come not, it is 
simply because they will 
not let the Father draw 
them by his Word and 
Spirit.” (p, 8.) 


Christ by his Spirit 
working in due scason, 
are justified, adopted, 
isanctified, and kept by 
his power through faith 
unto salvation. Neither 
are any other redeemed 
by Christ, effectually 
\called, justified, adopted, 
jsanctified, and saved, 
but the elect only.” 
\(Westminster Confes- 
lsion, III, 6.) 

| 4 All those whom God 
‘has predestinated unto 
life, and those only, he 
is. pleased, in his ap- 
pointed and accepted 
time, effectually to call, 
by his Word and Spirit, 
mt of the state of sin 
ind death, in which they 
re by nature, to grace 
vad salvation by Jesus 
thris .” (Wes:minster 








Jonfession, X, 1.) 





Ill, “But however; ‘Man, by his fall intoa 
mysterious the harmon-|state of sin, hath wholly 
izing of these truths/lost all ability of will to 
may be, every man hasjany spiritual good ac- 
full ability to reject orjcompanying salvation ; 
accept the gospel of sal-\so as a natural man be- 
vation, God has given'ing altogether averse 
no miore ability toone/from that good, and 
than another.” (p. 10). dead in sin, is not able, 

{by his own strength, to 
lconvert himself, or to 
\prepare himself there- 
\with.” (West. Con; 
\TX., 3.) 
| God, by an eternal 
land inimitable decree, 
lout of his mere love, for 
\the praise of his glorious 
. igrace, to be manifested 
lin due time, hath elected 
some angels to glory; 
jand in Christ hath 
‘chosen some men to 
eternal life, and the 
means thereof, and 
also, according to his 
jsovereign power, and 
the unsearchable coun- 
jsel of his own will 
(whereby he extendeth 
or withholdeth favor 
as he pleaseth) hath 
passed by, and foreor- 
\dained the rest to dis- 
jhonour and wrath, to be 
for their sin inflicted, 
to the praise of the glory 
lof his justice.” (Larger 
Catechism, Question 13.) 

IV. “A moderate Cal-| “By the decree of 
vinism teachcs that God/God, for the manifesta- 
has given to every man/tion of his glory, some 
the ability to accept the men and angels are pre- 
Gospel; but man hasdestinated unto ever- 
also the ability to reject lasting life, and others 
it, and hence on man foreordained to ever- 
alone and not on God in|lasting death,” ‘These 
any way rests the re- angels and men, thus 
sponsibility of salva-)predestinated and fore- 
tion.” (p. 11.) jordained are particular- 

ly and unchangeably 
designed; and their 
number is so certain 
land definite that it can- 
not be either increased 
or diminished. (West- 
jminster Confession, III, 
8, 4.) 
| “All the elect, and 
\they only, are effectual- 








lly called; although 
others may be, and 
often are outwardly 


‘called by the ministry of 
the Word,and have some 
jcommon operations of 
jthe Spirit.” (Larger 
iCatechism, Quest. 68.) 


Other extracts might be given from this 
bold attack on the old Calvinism and this 
advocacy of ‘‘a moderate Calvinism.” 
Fortunately for him (or for the Presbyteries 
of Huntingdon and Steubenville) Dr. Cros- 
by is pastor of a New York church, and is 
honored and beloved by his brethren. If he 
were a member of those Presbyteries, pos- 
sibly they might condemn him for heresy 
without being forced to crossquestion his 
hearers and pry into private conferences as 
the Presbytery of Huntingdon seems to 
have done in the case of Mr. While. We are 
inclined to think, however, that if these 
Presbyteries had in them for a few years a 
Dr. Crosby, they might find that the hunt- 
ing would be more interesting to the game 
than to the hunters. 

Scie eras alt rake 


Editorial Notes 


SeveRAL leading colored men, including 
Messrs. Greener, Douglass, and Bruce, have ex- 
pressed great disappointment and indignation 
at the recent decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States with regard to the first 
and second sections of the Civil Rights 
Act of Congress, relating to accommoda- 
tions in inns, public conveyances, etc. They 
ought, however, to recollect that the only ques- 
tion before the Court was simply one of consti- 
tutional construction; and thet was whether 
the Fourteenth Amendment, which imposes cer- 
tain restrictions upon the power of the states, 
and none upon individuals or private corpora- 
tions; ' atithorizes Congress to undertake the 
regulation Of inns, public conveyances, theaters 
and other places of public amusement. This 
was the only point before the Court. We have 
elsewhere expressed our entire approval of the 
decision, with no indifference of feeling toward 
the Hights of colcréd men. We did not, when the 
act was passed, be.jeve that this part of it was 
coustititional, aud'saidso at the time, The Su- 











preme Court is clearly right in the decision made. 
The question as to the class of rights involved 
belongs exclusively to state authority, and there 
is the proper place to look for a remedy against 
any abuse of these righté. We abhor and de- 
apise every system of discrimination against the 
rights of colored men, whether it be legal or 
social, in the rail-car or in the church, and mean 
to do our beat to break it down. It has its basis 
in an unjust and wicked prejudice, And yet 
this abhorrence does not change the Constitution 
of the United States, or our views of the legis- 
lative power of Congress, as bestowed and de- 
fined by thatinstrument, If the colored people 
will simply understand the Supreme Court, they 
will see nothing of which to complain, 





Tux Atlanta Constitution (Ga.) referring to 
the recent decision of the Supreme Court in 
regard to the Civil Rights Act of 1875, says: 
“*It now behooves the South to show that she is 
capable of doing the Negro justice without fear 
of impending statutes. The grand opportunity 
is now afforded the South to show that she is as 
magnanimous as she proved herself to be 
courageous. She will demonstrate that, while 
she could never have been driven by duress into 
doing what was clearly wrong, the removal of 
restraint will not tempt her into doing anything 
which is less than right.” Senator Brown, of 
Georgia, says: ‘‘His policy, under the altered 
condition of things made by the civil rights 
decisions, will be to be more careful than ever 
that colored men shall have full rights upon 
trains.” Though this, as he thinks, does not 
necessarily imply that the two races shall be per- 
mitted indiscriminately to ride in the same cars, 
it does imply that equal accommodations shall 
be afforded to both races at the same charges. 
We like the temper of these utterances, and sug- 
gest to the white people of the South, as well aa 
to those of the North, that the sooner they come 
to the conclusion that the Negro is a man and a 
citizen of the United States, and of the state in 
which he resides, and that hig color is no just 
reason for proscribing him in any respect, and 
sensibly act on the basis of this conclusion, the 
sooner they will take the ground which is essen- 
tially right, and at the same time promotive of 
the harmony and the best interests of both races, 
This is a very simple solution of al that is left of 
of the so-called Negro problem, It will be far 
better and more efficacious than any merely 
statutory solutionof the problem, It is about 
time that the disease of negrophobia should 
entirely disappear in this country. 





Tue constitution of Chio provides that if 
three-fifths of the members elected to each 
house of the legislature shall propose an amend- 
ment to the same, the question of its adoption 
by the people may be voted on at the next elec- 
tion for members of the legislature, and that, if 
approved by a majority of the electors at such 
election, the amendment shall become a part of 
the constitution. A Republican legislature gave 
the people of Ohio the opportunity, at the recent 
election in that state, of voting upon a prohibit- 
ory amendment; and the result is that the 
amendment received 320,454 votes out of « total 
vote of 711,681. This is 35,387 votes less than 
the number requisite to the adoption of the 
amendment. It is, nevertheless, a vastly larger 
vote for prohibition than was anticipated. The 
political prohibitionists, numbering but a few 
thousands, of course voted for this amend- 
ment; but the large majority of the votes was 
unquestionably given by Republicans, who also 
voted for the Republican state ticket. Now, if 
the political prohibitionists had followed the ex- 
ample of these Republicans, then the Republic- 
ans would have carried the state, elected their 
candidate for governor, and obtained the control 
of both houses of the legislature. These Pro- 
hibitionists would have Leen in a good position 
to secure the submission of the same or a simi- 
lar amendment to the people at another election, 
with a fair prospect of success, especially in view 
of the large vote cast for the principle at the re- 
cent election, Are they in that position now? 
We think not, There is not the slightest proba- 
bility that the Democratic legislature recently 
elected will propose such amendment. That 
legislature represents the rum party; and from 
this party the Prohibitionists can get nothing 
favorable to their cause. What these Prohibi- 
tionists have done. is, on the question of ways 
and means, to take the direct road to their own 
defeat. The Republican Party of Ohio will not 
be likely hereafter either to consult them or seek 
to conciliate them. And without its co-operation 
with them, and their co-operation with it, their 
numerical insignificance makes political success 
to them impossible. It seems to us that they 
ought to have seen this; and seeing it, to have 
avoided the mistake of putting the whole affairs 
of the state into the hands of the rum party. 
Prohibition will never be a success in Ohio on 
their program. If men will not work with those 
who can help them, and who will help them if 
they work with them, then they must go witn- 
out the help. 





Da. J. M. Watpew, who understands p:rfectly 
the position of the temperanco question and of 
the parties in ‘Ohio, ‘has no word of condemma~ 
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tion for the course of the Republican Party in the 
recent election. 

* Leas than nine years ago the Civil-damage Law 

was emasculated, and the Municipal Local Option 
Law repealed by a Democratic Legislature; leas 
than five years ago the Quinby Local-option Law 
failed in a Republican Legisiatare ; within the past 
three years the Republican Party has demanded the 
subordination of the liquor-traffic to law, and the 
Republican Legislature has enacted the Pond Bill 
and the Scott Law (both detested by the liquor in- 
terest, whatever else may be sald), the Sunday- 
closing Law, the Municipal Local-option Law, and 
given the people the opportunity to vote for a Pro- 
hibitory Constitutional Amendment, free from ald 
partisan bias, Is it probable that any considerable 
number of temperance men did forget this record? 
it is unnatural to charge these men with results that 
can be accounted for by other and well known 
causes.” 
He concludes the article from which this extract is 
taken with the suggestion that a local-option law 
be asked for, and asserts that with it sixty coun- 
ties can be freed, by its help, from the drink 
traffic. Let the temperance people seize this ad- 
vantage at once. ° 


Du. Jamus Beas, the Scottish Highland theo- 
togical chieftain, is dead. He was almost the 
only man who brought down through the various 
doctrinal controversies and changes of the past 
yeneration, the uncompromising, unchangeable 
orthodoxy of the Free Church element of pre- 
disruption days. He fought as only one of his 
character, ability, courage, and indomitable will 
could fight, innovation after innovation as they 
came into the Free Church to change many of 
its aspects from the day when Chalmers and 
Guthrie and Candlish led the movement out of 
the Established Church, Other men prominent 
in that event might drift with the current of 
thought, as did Candlish, until, after the lapse of 
a quarter of a century or more, they became sus- 
pect ; but Dr, Begg yielded to no such influence, 
Few men have been more consistent. It might 
always be known in advance what Dr, Begg’s 
attitude would be on any new question, When 
he became a Free Churchman and adopted the 
**Claim of Right,” it was the patronage system 
of the Kirk that bis act was meant to condemn ; 
and when, a few years ago, patronage was abol- 
ished, he could not s6e what ground the Free 
Church had to justify ite further separate exist- 
ence. With the recent policy of his Church on 
the subject of disestablishment he had no sym- 
pathy ; and it is probable that he would have died 
in the “Auld Kirk” if his Highland brethren 
would have followed him back to it. The last 
days of this sturdy opponent of progress in 
theology or change in ecclesiastical usages must 
have been saddened by the results of the won- 
derful upheaval of the past few years. If the 
advanced ideas of Professor Robertson Smith 
came like a thunder-clap to him from one of the 
theological institutions of the Church, the rapid 
increase of the heretic’s defenders in the Assem- 
bly could only bring to him despair for orthodoxy 
and fill his mind with dark prophesies of the 
future. Like Eli, he trembled for the safety of 
the ark, believing, in his narrowness and bigotry, 
that Romanism and Ritualism, which he could 
not or would not distinguish, on the one hand, 
and the Higher Criticism and Rationalism, which 
he also confounded, on the other, were about to 
revolutionize and destroy the Church. As the 
Spectator remarks, he was the “‘ greatest force of 
theological resistance” in his time and country. 
There was much about him to admire, despite his 
wrong-headed opposition to freedom of thought. 
He challenged respect for the warm, reverent 
attachment of his followers to him. Pius IX 
was not more of a Pope in the Church of Rome 
than was Dr. Begg in the Highlands. 


So iar as the discussion of the Huntingdon 
Presbytery case, which we opened, is concerned, 
we could safely retire from the field. Our pur- 
pose is achieved asthe matter 8 now fully be- 
fore the Presbyterian Church and will be suita- 
bly discussed where it belongs. The Evangelist 
has taken the matter in hand with ability and 
dignity, and shows very clearly that *‘ the Synod 
of Pennsylvania ought to erase from the records 
of Presbytery the charge relating to imputation, 
which isa breach of the Reunion contract; blot 
out the charge relating to the resurrection, 
which transcends the teachings of the Standards ; 
elminate from the charge relating to the Atone- 
ment the last clause; and then let this one 
charge stand as expressing the mind of the 
Church in its two courts.” This is no less than 
we could expect from so sound a New School 
journal. While we agree with it that Mr. White’s 
views on the Atonement are not strictly confes- 
sional, we are clear that they are not so seriously 
contra-confessional as to warrant his conviction 
on the charge. But that matter requires fuller 
discussion than we can giveit here. We are 
glad that it is beginning to dawn on the view of 
the severer critica of Mr, White that they have 
not settled the case when they quote the Stand- 
ards pure and simple. There is a common law 
in the Church. When the Reunion took place it 
was fully understood that the prevailing views 
in each body should be regarded, as legitimate. 
Without that understanding the Reunion could 
not have taken place, It is, therefore, a very 





pertinent thing to quote, on any question of dis- 
cipline, what the Auburn Declaration says, or 
what H. B. Smith or Van Oosterzee says. We 
see it intimated in the secular press that the 
Synod is likely to revise the action of the Presby- 
tery in the way of rebuking it for allowing Mr. 
White to withdraw withoutexpulsion. Perhaps 
80 ; but we shall see, 


Tue INDEPENDENT has constant appeals to its 
charity in one form or another. A would-be poet 
pleads for the acceptance of his verse with more 
pathos than the poem itself contains; and the 
story-writer says she has had reverses and must 
now write to earn her bread—a bit of personal 
history that is often more full of feeling than the 
story offered therewith. It is not easy to deny 
these appeals and shatter the hopes of ,the 
writer ; yet it has to be done. Another form of 
frequent appeal is illustrated in the following 
letter : 

To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Being at present connected with ——— College, at 
this place, I have become interested in the subject 
of making the Sabbath a pleasant and profitable day 
for our young ladies, We have ——-—-- connected with 
us as boarders, I think it would be helpful if we could 
start a little Sunday reading room ; and I have asked 
several religious journals to send us a copy of their 
papers till July next. If you deem it best, we should 
be very grateful for a copy of Tuk INDEPENDENT. 
Yours truly, - my 
This request, too, has to be denied by us, even at 
the risk of appearing hard-hearted. We receive 
yearly from two to five hundred similar requests, 
each one as urgent as this. We cannot yield to 
one and not to all. If our charity should stretch 
to the limit of the demands upon it, we would 
have to send free copies to all our subscribers 
who are really poor and who have to economize 
in other directions because of taking Tur INDE- 
PENDENT. ‘There are undoubtedly hundreds of 
such on our lista, The only way in which we 
can give expression to our charity is by endeavor- 
ing to make Tue INDEPENDENT worth far more 
than its price of subscription. 

....Lt seems as though we have had nearly a 
century of centennials ; and yet it is little more 
than eight years since the country roused itself to 
celebrate the firing at Lexington in 1775 of 
“The shot heard 'round the world.” The period 
of eight years may scem to pass slowly,if devoted 
to celebrations ; but it was a short time for the 
untrained troops of patriots to establish our 
nationality. In the inaction of the Newburg en- 
campment, that followed the Yorktown surrender, 
was probably the most tedious part of the serv- 
ice rendered by our Revolutionary heroes, It 
certainly was atime fraught with great dangers, 
when the overthrow, even of the Republican 
principles for which the Revolutionary War was 
fought, was threatened. Through the great- 
souled patriotism of Washington these dangers 
were averted ; he refused to be made a king and 
was—we had almost said—made a God. It was 
fitting, therefore, at the Newburg Centennial 
last week, that Mr. Evarts should glorify the 
greatest of our national heroes and recite his 
noble services to the country when it was 
threatened, not with external, but internal 
enemies. 


....-Be it understood that Tux INDEPENDENT 
does not propose to be a specially Congregational 
paper, or Baptist paper, or Presbyterian paper, 
or Episcopalian paper. It is enough ambition 
for us to be a Christian paper. We should 
doubtless not find it difficult, if we so desired, 
to put at the head of our pages this week as long 
a list of able, learned and progressive divines of 
the Congregational body as any journal could 
desire, and next week to put in a similar Baptist 
list, and to follow that by other lists running 
through the denominations. All that, however, 
would mean nothing especial, as we have the 
sympathy and co-operation of these men already. 
Tue INDEPENDENT is determined to be strictly 
undenominational, and to treat religious move- 
ments on their merits, no matter in what body 
of believers they may appear. We shall strenu- 
ously avoid allowing ourselves to be specially the 
organ of any one denomination, or specially par- 
tial to it. Our worthy contemporaries may take a 
different view, and for their purpose they may 
be right. Our purpose is larger; evangelical 
Christendom is ours. 


....The Pope was moved in view of the calami- 
ties of the times, to urge that the whole month 
of October be specially dedicated to devotion. 

“He directs thatin the churches dedicated to the 
Blessed Virgin, five decades of the Rosary and the 
Litanies of Loreto shall be recited daily, Mass being 
said at the same time, or the Blessed Sacrament ex- 
posed, with Benediction afterward. Public proces- 
sions are prescribed where they are possible; where 
they are not, the Holy Father enjoins increased at- 
tendance in the churches, And to those who take 
partin these public devotions, or, if lawfully hind- 
ered, perform them in private, special indulgences 
are granted on the usual conditions.” 

Five decades daily would be 1,705 beads for the 
month. This means the recitation of the Lord’s 
Prayer 155 times, the saying of the “‘ Hail Mary ” 
1,550 times, and of the doxology 155 times, ll 
this is supposed to add to the treasury of merit 
in Heaven which the prayers and masses and 





good works of the Catholic Church are contin- 
ually replenishing. 


....The Father-General of the Jesuits, who is 
often spoken of as the “ Black Pope,” Father 
Beckx, is almost ninety years of age, and finds 
the duties of the positon too onerous for his in- 
creasing infirmity. Consequently a vicar has 
been elected to relieve him and take his place 
when he dies. The choice has fallen on a native 
Swiss, Father Anderledy, who is himself sixty- 
five years old. The London Tablet rejoices that 
a change has come over public opinion in Eng- 
land as to the order, and the name is no longer a 
by-word, an epithet of abuse conveying the idea 
of chicanery. Whatever may be the case in 
England, the word is still much used in that 
sense in this country. We wish there were no 
oceasion for believing that the teachings of the 
Society are not always founded strictly on true 
Christian ethics. 

....There seems to be a savage element in 
French blood which will show itself when re- 
straint is removed. Perhaps the worst modern 
instance of butchery in war is one described in 
a letter from a French officer in Annam, who 
tells how unresisting men were slaughtered by 
hundreds while running away and begging for 
quarter. It isa disgrace to Christendom. We 
remember that it is not Englishmen, but French- 
men whom we find among our Western Indi- 
ans, adopting their habits, sunk to their level, 
and never lifting up those about them. But it 
is notin the blood,” but in the lack of a per- 
suasive, authoritative moral education. 


....The main burden of Father McDonald’s 
testimony before the Senate Sub-Committee on 
Education and Labor, given the other day at 
Manchester, N. H., related to the duty of Con- 
g-ess to legislatein regard to the quality of the 
food supplied by boarding-house keepers. This 
Catholic priest no doubt believes that dietetic 
rules for the people of the United States come 
within the legislative scope of Congress. We 
should not be surprised if he wants more roast- 
turkey than the price paid will warrant. 


....The New York Academy of Medicine has 
done as good a thing as could have been expected. 
The amendments to their constitution allowing 
consultation with practitioners of other schools 
of medicine were carried by a handsome majority, 
but not a majority large enough to adopt them. 
Then the majority made quick work in repealing 
the resolutions adopted in a packed meeting, 
which forbade membership to those not adopting 
the stiff rules as to consultation. It is a victory 
to liberty. 

.... The Presbyterian, in a criticism of the 
assumptions of Bishop Clark’s sermon before the 
Episcopal Convention, gives a very handsome 
eulogy of the Congregational body of churches, 
in their missionary labors, as compared with that 
body of churches for which the Bishop spoke. It 
is worthy of remark as appearing in a paper 
which has been sometimes afraid of the *‘doctrinal 
disintegration” among Congregationalists to 
which the Bishop referred. 


....In asermon preached a week ago in this 
city Bishop Hugh Miller Thompson, of Missis 
sippi, asked the question: “In any rabbinic 
school, was ever a word taught like this, ‘ Love 
thy neigbhor as thyself?’” Doubtless there was ; 
for the rabbinic schools made much of Moses, 
and he wrote, ‘‘Thou shalt not avenge, nor bear 
any grudge against the children of thy people ; 
but thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 


....A correspondent of the Living Church, 
speaking of the decision of the Methodist Church 
of Canada to omit the word “obey” from its 
marriage service, remarks: ‘‘ Modern Methodism 
is rapidly changing into something unrecogniz- 
able by its founder.” We had no idea that such 
tremendous consequences hung on this little 
word in a service the essence of which is not of 
faith, but a civil contract. 


.... It seems that Governor Butler is not to 
have the united support of all the Greenbackers 
in Massachusetts. The straight-out Greenbackers 
last week put a ticket of their own into the 
field, which will lessen the Greenback vote for 
him. There is, perhaps, no better service to 
which Greenback votes can be put. 


....The letter from the Episcopalian Con 
vention, by Dr. Fulton, of St. Louis, one of the 
ablest Episcopalian clergymen in this country, 
which we publish in the next column, gives an 
admirable view of the Convention. Especially 
noticeable is his theory of the reason for the de- 
cay of bitter party feeling in the Church, 


....-The New Jersey Synod of the Presbyte- 
rian Church, at its recent session, without any 
expression of opinion as to political action, de- 
clared itself in favor of the legal prohibition of 
the liquor traffic. This isthe view of a very 
large class that do not believe in the wisdom of a 
political prohibition party. 

...-Governor Butler has written a letter ac- 
cepting the nomination of the Greenback party 
in Massachusetts, in which he re-states his theory 
as to the greenbacks, and commits himself again 
to a thoroughly exploded financial heresy. This 
adds another to the many good reasons why he 
should be defeated, 





....Jdudge Bruce, of the United States District 
Court, holds, in a recent decision, that a contract 
for the purchase of Confederate securities cannot 
be enforced in a court of justice, since the secur- 
ities themselves are illegal, and cannot therefore 
become the subject matter of a legal contract. 


....Et seems that the bill giving women the 
right to vote in Washington Territory is likely 
to become a law. They enjoy this right in two 
other territories ; and in the end this enjoyment 
of the voting right will be the rule and not the 
exception in this country. 


....The surplus of the state prisons of this 
state for the year ending on the 30th of last Sep- 
tember is nearly nine thousand dollars. By all 
means “turn out the rascals,” and give the 
management to the Democrats. 


...-Our readers will be glad to welcome back 
Mary Clemmer to our columns. She has just 
returned from abroad, and will resume her liter- 
ary work from Washington. 


THE EPISCOPAL GENERAL CON- 
VENTION. 


BY JOHN FULTON, D.D., LL.D. 


Tue General Convention of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church is drawing to a close, and 1t is not 
easy to give an adequate account of itin any brief 
description of its sessions. It is the center of a 
large number of activities and operations which 
cluster around it, but of which no record ap- 
pearsin the pages of its Journal. While the 
bishops and deputies are occupied with legisla- 
tion, there is a large outside convention of the 
anxious promoters of great religious and social 
causes which command consideration. Meet- 
ings of the “‘ Church Temperance Society,” the 
“Free and Open Church Association,” the 
“Women’s Anxiliary Missionary Society,” and 
other such, are held night after night; so that, 
at times, in the enthusiasm of the hour, the 
Convention, properly so called, is almost for- 
gotten. Meanwhile small bodies of men are 
gathered in various places, wrestling with ques- 
tions of the greatest delicacy and of far-reaching 
impostance, which have been referred to them for 
consideration in committees whose reports are 
almost always confirmed by the action of the 
Convention. While the great mass of the 
deputies are free, except while actually engaged 
in the eessions of their house, the office of the 
committee-man is far from easy. The Com- 
mittee on Canons, for example, corresponds to 
the Committee on the Judiciary in an ordinary 
legislature. It meets daily at nine o’clock, and 
sits until eleven, resuming its sessions when the 
house rises in the afternoon. When there is 
much business, it resumes its sessions again in 
the evening, and, in former days, it has been 
known to sit until ‘‘the wee sma’ hours ayont 
the twal’.” The Committee on Constitutional 
Amendments also has severe and exacting duties ; 
and it may almost be said that in these twe com- 
mittees three-fourths of the ordinary business of 
the House of Deputies is shaped and virtually 
settled. A place in either of them is justly re- 
garded as one of honorable distinction as well 
as of great responsibility. 

In the sessions of the House of Deputies, 
which represents the clerical and lay orders, 
there is a remarkable absence in the clergy of 
any appearance of mere clericalism. They look 
like scholars and gentlemen, but nothing more. 
The laity, on the other hand, have an air of seri- 
ousness and gravity which betokens the wisdom 
which they exhibit in debate. Some of the lay 
deputies are public men of the highest distinc- 
tion. Atthe present meeting the Chief-Justice 
of the United States is missed; but men like 
Senator Edmunds, of Vermont, ex-Secretary 
Fish, of New York, Robert B. Winthrop, of Mass- 
achusetts, ex-Governor Hendricks, of Indiana, 
Chancellor Judd, of Illinois, Judge Comstock, of 
New York, Judge Sheffey, of Virginia, ex-Senator 
Baldwin, of Michigan, and many others, would 
dignify any body of which they might be mem- 
bers, The bar is always largely represented. In- 
deed in one debate at a former convention six- 
teen chief justices of sixteen states took part in 
the discussion of an intricate question of law. 
As might have been supposed, the sixteen opin- 
ions they delivered were not entirely harmonious. 
On that occasion the clergy were content to act 
as jurors, leaving the discussion to their lay 
brethren. And contrariwise, when theological 
questions come up the lay deputies, for the most 
part, leave discussion to the clergy; but in 
the vast majority of subjects clergy and laity 
unite in the freest possible debate. One of the 
best features in the convention system of the 
Episcopal Church is the equal presence of the 
laity with the clergy in all legislation. The proof 
is this, that, although either the laity or the 
clergy can demand a vote by orders on any ques- 
tion, and in that case a majority of each order 
is necessary to an affirmative decision, it very 
rarely happens that the two orders disagree. 

At the present session there has been a con- 
spicuous absence of anything like party spirit. 
The old nick-names of high-church and low- 
church seem to have been forgotten, and no 
new ones have been invented. Not a single 
question has been argued or decided, thus far, on 
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party grounds. In the votes taken there have 
been the strangest crossings of old lines, low 
and high uniting and dividing with an almost 
comical unconsciousness alike of old-time feuds 
and of old-time friendships. What is the mean- 
ing of it all? Does it indicate a spread among 
us of latitudinarian indifference ? If it did, it 
would be a very doubtful good; but it means 
nothing of the kind. The truth is that the dear- 
est hope which lies deep down in the heart of 
members of the Protestant Episcopal Church is 
this, that sometime and somehow, as God shall 
choose, our Church may be of service in reunit- 
ing the separated members of the Body of Christ. 
By our history and our organization, we are o 
kin tothe ancient Churches which boast the 
name of Catholic;and by our sympathies and 
later history we have much in common with the 
Protestant communions. One day or another it 
is our hope and prayer that God may use us as 
an intermediary in the reconciliation of all, that 
‘they all may be one.” Therefore we have 
stopped our unseemly railings at cach other, 
because we feel that toward whatever part a 
man’s particular sympathies are called, they 
are at least called toward God’s peo- 
ple, whom such sympathies may help hereafter 
to unite. That I believe to be the genuine 
reason for the almost unlimited tolerance of 
‘*views” and ‘schools of thought” which have 
supplanted and displaced our former shameful 
party divisions. But there is no tendency among 
us to waver concerning the faith of Christ. In 
the midst of very general unsettlement around 
us, one only obligatory confession, the Apostle’s 
Creed, and its authorized explanation, the 
Nicene Creed, are held with a passionate fervor, 
as well as an intensity of conviction which, I 
verily believe, has never been surpassed and 
rarely equaled. I think it might be truthfully 
said that our comparative indifference to the ex- 
istence among us of widely different opinions is 
due not to any decay of faith, but to a universal 
and almost triumphant sense of vital unity in 
everything pertaining to the fixed eseentials of 
the faith. 

Apart from the House of Clerical and Lay 
Deputies from the several dioceses the bishops 
sit as a separate body, with closed doors, which 
none but bishops are allowed to pass. This is 
probably a good rule, since it would hardly tend 
tv add to the reverence with which the utter- 
ances of the bishops to their clergy and laity 
are rightly regarded, if the profanum vulgus 
were allowed to witness the clash of earnest op- 
position with which these picked men must 
necessarily meet each other in the discussion of 
many important matters. Nevertheless, some- 
thing of what occurs in the House of Bishops is 
always very soon kuown outside; tor, aluhough 
its sessions are not open, it has no obligation of 
secrecy ; and whenever anything of moment has 
been done, the fact is sure to be made known 
outside to some one who is supposed to be par- 
ticularly interested, and then the news spreads 
with wonderful rapidity. In the other House, 
however, it is forbidden to refer to the House of 
Bishops in any way, directly or indirectly. Our 
theory is that the action of the deputies must 
be absolutely free from any influence of the 
Episcopal Order. I know nothing that would 
more instantly raise a storm of indignant remon- 
strance than an attempt to influence the House 
of Deputies by referring to the actual or possible 
opinion of Bishops. The two houses communi- 
cate with each other only by formal messages ; 
nothing can be done otherwise than by the con- 
currence of both houses; and in case of disa- 
greement on any matter, it is usual to appoint 
committees of conference by which a reconcilia- 
tion of views is often effected. 

In one department of our consultations, and in 
one only, the bishops, clergy and laity sit together 
without distinction of order—namely, on the 
days when they sit asa board of fore sign and 
domestic missions. On those days the reports 
of our board of managers are render: d, and the 
missionary bishops in turn describe the work, 
progress, and needs of their several jurisdictions, 
The missionary bishops are a very remarkable 
body of men. Day after day, the Convention 
has sat spell-bound as they seemed to pour their 
very hearts out into the great heart of the 
Church there present before them. Greater rela- 
tive advance, I honestly believe, cannot be re- 
ported from any missionaries in the world; and 
yet I think the deepest sympathy of all went out 
to the only man, the silver-tongued, sweet- 
hearted Bishop of Nevada, who could only tell 
of prospects blighted and of small cheer in the 
future of his jurisdiction. A thrill of enthusi- 
asm ran through the whole assembly as the 
Bishop of Alabama pleaded for the Negro, In 
the month of June last, the Bishops of the South 
and a select number of the clergy and laity as- 
sembled at Sewanee, Tennessee, to consider the 
duty of the Church to the colored people, and 
the best means of doing it. Plans of various 
kinds were proposed, such as the consecration 
of bishops to take charge of that particular work, 
the creation of local organizations of one 
kind or another, and plans for the education of 
colored men for the ministry; but on the gen- 


eral question of urgent and imperious 
duty there was no difference; and the 
Bishop of Alabama pleaded for his 





brethren as well as for himself, that there 
should be absolutely no recognition of a ‘color 
line” in any plans that might be adopted; but 
that as there is one God and one Christ, “one 
Lord, one Faith, one Baptism,” so there should 
be one Church for all the children of God, without 
distinction. Bishop Wilmer said that he had 
known no love on earth purer or tenderer than 
that which he had cherished for his dear old 
black ‘‘ mammy,” who had nursed him asa child ; 
and he declared that nothing in the Church should 
have the lightest appearance of separating people 
from each other whom God in his wise providence 
had joined. He spoke with fervid emotion, and 
the whole assembly seemed almost to throb with 
sympathy as his grand voice rose and fell. It 
is needless to say that the action of the Con- 
vention reflected the powerful impression it had 
received. It was resolved, after the most careful 
investigation, that our Church at the South needs, 
not new machinery, but more means to do its 
work among the millions of poor colored people, 
and our Board of Missions was requested to 
increase its appropriations to that object. 

Up to this time the Convention has had two 
other great subjects before it—viz., Marriage and 
the Enrichment of our Book of Common Prayer 
On the former our habitual caution has kept us 
from making any false steps, and our legislation, 
simple as it is, I believe to be as nearly faultless 
as it could be in the particulars to which it refers. 
But it is not complete, and there is a very deep 
feeling among us that it ought to be completed. 
Still, this is the gravest matter concerning morals 
and society that we can ever be called to deal 
with ; and the most earnest of us all desire that 
it should be handled only with the most deliberate 
caution, and after the most conscientous study. 
The writer of these notes, though he has recently 
published the only book which deals with the 
subject from a canonic.! and historical stand- 
point, asked from the present Convention 
nothing more than the appointment of a joint 
committee of bishops, canonists and jurists to 
consider and report to the next Convention what 
unfulfilled duty concerning this matter our 
Church ought now to do, The committee has 
been granted, It consists of Bishops Clark: 
Doane and Huntington, Drs, Dix, Franklin, and 
the writer of these notes ; the lay members I have 
not heard; but that committee will work, and it 
will be heard from three years hence, please 
God. 

Uur work on the Prayer Book will not satisfy 
impatient people; and perhaps that is a good 
thing. But, at this date, three things may be 
said, The first is that the hard shell of our rig 
idity in regard to fixed formulas (outside of the 
sacraments) is cracked and split iu all directions ; 
second that no wild spirit of innovation has 
had the least entrance ; and third, that not a line, 
word or letter has been even touched that could 
affect the doctrinal status of our Church, Thank 
God, our Prayer Book is no burden to any of us, 
but a law of liberty to all. Therefore let it be 
understood by all timid souls that the Prayer 
Book of our fathers is in no kind of danger. At 
the moment I write it is still doubtful whether one 
single step toward any final change has been 
actually secured. 

There are many other things of which I should 
be glad to write if my time and the space of THE 
INDEPENDENT would permit it, such as the visit 
of the Bishop of Rochester (who is always called 
lord Bishop by American snobs), the good letter 
we received from the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the grand sermon of Bishop Clark at our open- 
ing service, the deputations from our sister 
Church of Canada, headed by the Metropolitan of 
Fredericton and Senator Plum, of Niagara, the 
superb hospitality of the Philadelphians, our un- 
savory ‘‘ Mexican muddle,” and quite a number 
of other things. Time and space forbid, soI for- 
bear ; but, by the by, what are time and space? 

PHIt ADELPHIA, Oct, 20TH. 





POSTAL Nt NOTES. 


Tue new Postal Notes are payable to the 
holder thereof upon presentation at the 
post office upon which they are ;} drawn. 
Any person coming into possession of one 
can collect it by simply signing his name 
upon the face of the note. Hence it fol- 
lows that they are as unsafe to send through 
the mails as bank bills. They should not, 
in ouropinion, come into general use. The 
right way to make remittances is the safe 
way, and the safe way is by one of the fol- 
lowing methods: P.-O. money order, check, 
draft, registered letter, express money- 
order, or express. 

Our subscribers will oblige us by remit- 
ting to us by the above methods, and by 
not sending bank bills, silver or Postal 
Notes. 





READING NOTICES. 
SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s gee 
Balsam for » “Solds, Crou 
Consumption. an old and tried frie friend 
and always ha true. 





BEAUTIFUL TILES. 

So many uses are now made of tiles that we feel that 
we are doing our readers a kindness if we tell them 
where they can buy artistic ones at reasonable prices, 

A low case of book shelves, with two tiles in the beck, 
or one with a drawer, for loose papers, with a tile 
handsomely set in, are among the pretty effects we 
have lately seen, 

An old fireplace, or anew one for that matter, with 
a row of beautiful tiles arouad is a very common use 
of them. 

We advise our readers who want a large and beatiful 
assortment to select from to call upon Messrs, THOS, 
ASPINWALL & Son, of 75 West 23d Street, this city, 
where they will be sure to meet with polite attention 
and find favorable prices, 


A WORD ABOUT ART STOVES. 
Connoisseurs of Heating Apparatus will notice that 
a great change has taken place in the parlor stove. In 
the e pyace of the tall uth neue that formerly asserted 
itself in the drawin 100 we find a new creation 
a place ami the most elaborate parlor sur- 


decore 


worth 
roundings, 
The new stove that seems to us to be the most 


“ Hu 2 ¥ Btove, made by the Smit & Anthony 

ane & of Bc ass, We —. inet the edges 

and moldin of thie stove are 8 ished,while the 

panels are igbl F ———— with oo Art hee and 

ne in cast iron, [t is a marvel of beau- 

ty, alheinr rete y with the artistic styles of interior 
ecoration, so prevalent to-day. h 


cal side, The New yor pry for this elegant 


arlor 
heater is at 238 Water 


“What's the difference,” geke d the teacher in arith 
metic, “ between one yard and two yards!” “A fence,’ 
replied Tommy Traddles, What's the raat 5 be- 
tween Ely’s Cue 5 1 other Catarrh prepara. 
tions? Ely's Im has ticle over te cured me of 
Catarr’ th which I've been a: filic ed over | 


and not an exceptional « Th: 8 
Baim ‘e ‘note liquid or snuff, and is easily appiied, Tt wt It 


A PRosPEROUs ieceinnil —One of the best and 
brightest newspapers in Canada is the London Adver- 
. itis now in ils 2ist year and its several editions 
have over 60, 000 etreulution every week, It has gained 
considerable celebrity as an advertising medium 
throughout Canada und the Western States. It is 
eet = by the Hon, David Niills, late Minister of the 
nte or 


a 


cA more beautiful and attractive dieplay of silks, 
veivets, and satin goods than that on exhibition at 
resent in the show-windows of James McCreery & Co., 

8 rarely to be seen, The window artist employed by the 
company shows rare taste and evidently knows how,to 
get the attention of the public. The goods shown are 
of the newest de 8 and rarest and costliest patterns, 
The reputation of this house for hono: = ouing is 
all that could be desired. —Christian Adve 


GUNS. 
re of this week's INDEPENDF NT Mesers, 
Sons, of Boston, have an advertise- 
their “ Champion” shot gun, which 
arge number of our readers, to whom 
the beautiful Autumn days and the non-restriction of 
ume laws will prove a Spe attraction to take the 
op and =a an ° out for game, essrs, Lovell & 
Sons will be glad to send an illustrated catalogue & 
any address, upon application, 
= 


On the last p 


BUSY AS BEES. 

Wecalled, a few gaye aan upon Messrs. Hanni — 
Bouillon, of Ho, Rand - Street, and to say tha they 
were “ bu " does not fairly state the cond 
int hey were almost over- 
here is not a lady in the 
country that at this season of the year does not turn 
her thoughts toward the subject of dress—what she 
shall buy and where she shall buy it. To all such we 
wish to say that at Hannigan & Bouillon’s will be found 
an almost endless variety of everything pertaining to 
the demands of dress, partially enumerated list a 
pearsin our dry goods advertising columus, and w 
serve t? convey an idea of the low prices ruling at hots 
establishment, They have a correspondence depart- 

ment, by means of which ladies who are unable to 
visit the city can have all of their wants aupplied at as 
favorable rates, obtaining as good and stylish articles 
as if they were to visit the store in person, 


tio on we. found “tem 
wh with 





construction is such, and so many pert 
with cred necessary 


ut of order. T 
geived. b by the firiu, shows the estimation 1 in which 2 even 
their cheapest pen is held: 


Frrst NATIONAL Bank } 

én 1 98 ND RaPtps, Miou,, Sept, 6th, 1888, 4 

Essrs, ©. OWNES 

GENT OLS —Enclosed ‘Please find draft on N 
for $1.00), for which please send me one of your * ‘par: 
tect Stylographic Pens.’ Ww, . Saunders, of 
this bank oe ot on ne from you some time ago, and this is 
written with it, I would like one like it, 


Yours * A STINE, 





SE 


Carpets, Mesting #, Oilcloths, Rugs, etc., in larger as 
an 


sortment less prices than can ‘be found else 
where, Examine, AxDEEW TER & Co., 164 B'way 
a a nibedes 


AmonG those who patronize the Whitman Saddle 
Company, 25 Murrey, nireet, New York City, for ladies’ 
ti dies, are the names of eneral 


purchased after aa 
vinced that their English saddie was i 


i if 
ape ting ro Sud nothing that will nd to the 
A is ox, sight 


her K, 4, a Man ; 
inot, Be dekolte ak Y., says, in 
at all. I never weed a 


gives me pieasu as one of Some experience in the 
saddle, to make thls deserved acknowledxment. 
a 





T ttention of our readers is called to the adver- 
tisement of x B, Garner, of Philadelphia, whe will 


send to any address, upon request. his catalogue of re- 
cont American cations, “Theludin 
eological, anand and m — eous books of 


1 would say that Mr, Garner has a 
mc no eray "ssortinent of theological ht terature, and 
offers his books at very favorable rates 


“ Penny wise an 


a gound foolish,” are housekee 
that neglect to nee 


Pyle’s Peariine Washing 
soap. 


Compound, which isin every row superior to 


IMPORT. 
Wuex you visit or leave nee York x it | sloprat save rand 


Brion Ho Hotel te {nearly opporite 


levator. *Rostonrent 8 
Cars, Stages and Ele 


RELIGIOUS NOTICES. 


oer’ MISSIONARY ASSOCTATION.. 
HE T enth Annual Meeting of ihe A. M.A, 











=" ‘the Central 
Brookize. x Y. (re. Beh 


evening at 7:30, by Rev. 

D.D., of Boston, Mass. A meeting o Bureau of 

Woman’s Work 

Arrangements have been made with di 

and boat companies for reduced fare, pa 

1 as list of spea 

nd on = pease cover of the Novem 

he citizens of Brook) 

cordially wercoms eto their omnes an persons in at- 

tendance at ngs. hompateiity 

should forward thelr Drusntione se as ear sary as 

e es tt Montgomery, 169 Columbia i mn bg 
rookiyn, 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 


lea ESTER & 6O., 


IMPORTERS OF SKINS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE FURS, 


SEAL DOLMANS, SACQUES, SILK GARMENTS, &O,, 


4 WEST 14TH ST., 


NEW YORK. 





** Real.” 
PARLOR 
SI0VE 
Double 
Hoale I. 





MOST 
STOVE IN THE MARKET! 
For sale by leading dealers thronshout United States, 
If no Agentin your town, ask d tosend for sample, 
and see it before buying any other. 
EVERY STOVE WARRANTED, 
EXAMINE OUR PATENT AUTOMATIC GRATE. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


MT. PENN STOVE WORKS, Reading, Pa. 
AMERICAN DA TENTS *9 kd BEENT- 


& a te 
L. BINGHAM & CO., Patent Att'ys, Washington D 


| JOHN R. TERRY & C0, 
HATTERS AND FURRIERS, 


NO. 1159 BROADWAY, CORNER 27TH ST. 
ial sale ts poalakin mpcquce | and dolmans, manu - 
teckured Kea! 








red of the est Al 

$8-INCH SAC wis, 150; WORTH #200. 

SOINCH BAG UES. $175: WORTH 350, 
er eon arn nave CHES, $800 AN 


is ‘are superior in dress and finish to all 
oth ee others. Repairing neatly and promptly done. 


SAND. CUFI CROWN COLLARS 
‘ SAND CUFFS AND MONARCH 


*SHIRTS, sold by leading dealers. 
NEW LOCATION. 


CANTRELL’S 


| SHOE STORE, 


NEW ‘YoRx. 

This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Wemen's 
Youth’s, and Children’s Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibition. The business has 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for more 
than a third of a ceutury, on the popular basis of 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods, and Low Prices.” The 
best family trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 
from the country will bave the best attention. 


‘HOTELS, BOARD, ETC. —__ 
WINTER BOARD. _ 





brful lace an Soe ooa-e hore, where 
tee — B oie enacnell mila 
and healthful. “abies caoeltee ‘erms rate. 
het erenecs given. Address BOX 347, New en, 
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SUIT DEPARTMENT. 
Paris Novelties in Costumes, Reception and 
Evening Toilets, Opera Cloaks, Street and 
Carriage Wraps, etc., together with a choice 


selection of their own make, 


BOYS BALMORAL SHIRTS. 


Knickerbocker Pants and Hosiery to match 
with Cotton and Woolen feet; also a fine line 
of Underwear of every description, 





. 
Mroadovay AS 1 Jth ot. 
c 


NEW YORK. 





Financial, 


THE CONVENTION OF DRUG- 
GIS 


‘Tux ninth annual meeting of the National 


Wholesale Drug Association of the 
United States was last week held in this 
city. Representatives from every state in 
the Union were present, numbering more 
than three hundred and fifty gentlemen who 
are engaged in this branch of trade. The 
aggregate wholesale drug business of the 
U nited States amounts to about a hundred 
million dollars per annum; and the retail 
trade is managed and cunducted by some 
wixty thousand retail druggists. One of 
the questions considered by the convention 
8 the internal revenue tax imposed by the 
Government on alcohol, so largely used by 
druggists for medicinal purposes. The 
effect of this tax has been to carry up the 
price from twenty-five dollars to one hun- 
dred dollars per barrel, the Government tax 
amounting to seventy-five dollars on every 
barrel. This, upon its face, seems an un- 
reasonable rate of taxation, especially when 
there is no necessity for it in the wants of 
the Government; and we do not wonder 
that the druggists protest against it. The 
tax has in the end to be paid by the people 
in the increased price of alcohol. Another 
subject of consideracion was the high rate 
of fire insurance charged upon the business 
of druggists, declared to be out of propor- 
tion to the risks assumed on drugs; and a 
special committee was appointed to gather 
statistics on this question and place them 
before the trade throughout the country, 
with a view to secure a reduction of insur- 
ance rates. A banquet was given to the 
members of the convention at Delmonico’s 
on Wednesday, and an excursion about the 
harbor was had on the steamer ‘* Columbia” 
on Friday. The convention discussed im- 
portant questions in relation to the trade, 
and the members hada good timein the 
entertainment afforded by the New York 
druggists, although most of the city papers 
seem hardly to have known that such a 
convention was held. 


— —-————----— 


CONTRACT LABOR IN PRISONS. 


Tue last legislature of this state passed 
an act for submitting to the popular vote, 
at the election of this Fall, ‘‘ the proposi- 
tion to abolish contract labor from the state 
prisons.” The act provides that there shall 
be a distinct election box for ballots on this 
subject. The ballots are to read as follows: 
‘For the proposition to abolish contract 
Jabor frcm the state prisons,” or ‘Against the 





the state prisons.” The votes are to be 
canvassed, and the result finally certified to 
the Secretary of State. 

This proposition is not in the form of an 
amendment to the constitution of the state ; 
and the action of the people, whether for 
or against it, will not be the enactment of a 
law. The design of the legislature is, in 
this way, to ascertain the public sentiment 
of thé voters in this state on the question 
referred to them. The voting will have no 
effect except that of expressing an opinion, 
which may serve asa guide to a future 
legislature. 

We advise every voter to vote on the 
question, and vote against the proposition. 
The aldermen of this city have ordered 
the printing of two millions of ballots in 
favor of the proposition, which are to be 
scattered all over the state; and those who 
are upposed to the proposition should see 
to it that there isno lack of ballots on the 
other side. The system of contract labor, 
as shown by alarge and varied experience, 
is the best that has ever been adopted for 
making convicts in state prisons self-sup- 
porting. They have to be supported by the 
state; and it is both the right and the duty of 
the state, not only as a matter of economy, 
as well as of punishment, but also for their 
own good in shé way of discipline and im- 
provement, to make them work, and by the 
proceeds of the work to pay their own ex- 
penses. The best way to gain all these 
ends at the same time is to sell their 
labor at a stipulated price to contractors, 
who furnish the raw material and take all 
the risks of the market. This system in 
this state has made its state prisons self- 
supporting, and has done the same thing in 
other states. 

The hue and cry of the so-called labor 
reformers against contract labor in state 
prisons, as unjustly competing with outside 
labor, is simply moonshine. The quantity 
of such labor, as compared with outside 
labor, is not sufficient to produce any ap- 
preciable effect upon the rate of wages or 
the price of manufactured commodities. 
The taxpayers throughout the state have 
a direct interest in this question. As the 
matter now stands, they are not. taxed for 
the support of prison convicts; but if the 
contract system is abolished in tl.is state, 
they will be taxed to the tune of several 
hundred thousand dollars. We urge every 
one of them to vote against the proposi- 


tion. 
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BANK DIRECTORS. 


Some of the stockholders of the exploded 
Mechanics’ National Bank of Newark, 
which was ruined by the conduct of a dis- 
honest cashier, upon discovery that the di- 
rectors of the bank had been grossly negli- 
gent in the performance of their duties, 
brought an equity suit against these directors 
for the recovery of damages resulting from 
their negligence. Chancellor Runyon, of 
New Jersey, in a recent decision, holds that 
bank directors are, under such circumstances, 
liable to suit by stock-holders, and that the 
latter can recover if the former are shown 
to have been negligent of their duties and 
if such negligence furnished an oppor- 
tunity for embezzlements and fraud by bank 
officers. This is the legal principle laid 
down by the Chancellor in this case. 

There can be no doubt that the principle 
is one of equity and justice. Bank direct- 
ors have the control of all the affairs of a 
bank. They appoint all its officers, and 
can at anytime displace them at their 
pleasure. They in effect hold the property 
of the bank in trust for the stock-holders, 
and undertake, by accepting the office, to 
perform the duties thereof in the interest of 
the stock-holders. Now if they are mere 
figure-heads, and really pay little or no at- 
tention to their duties, and on the confi- 
dénce theory commit everything to the cash- 
ier and the president, and if, as the conse- 
quence of such negligence, the rights of the 
stock-holders are grossly sacrificed by 
frauds which a proper care on their part 
would have prevented, then it is but 
reasonable and right that they shonld be 
held legally liab'e for loases thus accruing. 
The knowledge that this liability exists is 
adupted to sharpen up the wits of directors 
and make them attentive to their duties. 
The negligence and remissncss of the d'- 


proposition to abolish contact labor from | rectors, in the case of tlie Newark Bark, 





were simply marvelous; and if they have 
to pay a round sum as a penalty therefor, 
the lesson will be a useful one. 
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THE LEGAL TENDER CASE. 


Tne legal tender case, which has been on 
the docket of the Supreme Court of the 
United States for some three years, will come 
before the Court for a hearing during its 
present term. The precise point before the 
court is different from the one decided some 
years ago, when the legal tender acts of 1862 
and 1863 were declared to be constitutional. 

The act of January 14th, 1875, which 
provided for the redemption of specie pay- 
ments on the 1st of January, 1879, removed 
all restriction upon the amount of national 
bank notes that might be issued in accord- 
ance with the provisions of law, and 
directed the Secretary of the Treasury to 
redeem legal-tender notes from time to time 
in the proportion of eighty per cent. of the 
increase of bank notes, until the whole 
amount of legal-tender notes outstanding 
should be brought down to $800,000,000. 
The Secretary of the Treasury, acting under 
this authority, redeemed many millions of 
legal-tender notes, and but for a change in 
the law would have brought the amount 
down to the sum named in the act of 1875. 
Congress, however, by the act of May 3ist, 
1878, arrested his process of redemption,and 
provided that legal-tender notes coming 
intothe Treasury and belonging to the United 
States should be reissued and paid out 
again and kept in circulation, thus chang- 
ing the policy adopted by the act of 1875. 

Now, the specific question, as we under- 
stand it, which is before the Supreme 
Court for a decision, is whether Congress 
in 1878 had the constitutional power to 
authorize and direct the reissue of legal- 
tender notes that had been redeemed. We 
say in 1878, since the circumstances as then 
existing did'not furnish the conditions on 
the ground of which the Supreme Court de- 
clared the original legal-tender acts of 1862 
and 18638 to be constitutional. A reissue 
of a redeemed legal-tender note is equiva- 
lent to an original issue of sucha note; 
and if Congress can authorize such a re- 
issue, then it can make the debt obligations 
of the Government a legal tender in the 
discharge of private contracts at any time 
and under all circumstances, in peace as 
well as in war. It can, whenever it shall 
please to doso, enact a forced loan from the 
people. It can compel them to accept the 
notes of the Government in payment of its 
debts due to them, and in payment of pri- 
vate debts. Does the Constitution give to 
Congress such a plenary legal tender power? 
This, as we understand it, is the pith of the 
question pending before the Supreme 
Court. 

The suit which brings up this ques- 
tion is between a debtor and creditor, 
who are citizens of different states. The 
former undertook to pay the debt in legal- 
tender notes redeemed and reissued subse- 
quently to the date of resumption; and 
the latter refused to receive these notes in 
discharge of the debt, taking the ground 
that the notes were not a legal tender be- 
cause their reissue was not warranted by 
the Constitution, and then bringing a suit 
against the debtor in a Circuit Court to en- 
force the payment of the debt. The Cir- 
cuit Court rendered a formal decision, de- 
claring the reissued notes to be a legal ten- 
der because Congress had the power to 
authorize such reissue; and the case, on 
this specific issue, was then, by writ of error, 
carried to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and has been waiting on its docket 
for some three years. 

The question to be decided is a very im- 
portant one, both practically and constitu- 
tionally. It is practically important, 
whichever way the Court decides the point 
at issue. If it shall decide that redeemed 
and reissued legal-tender notes are not 
really alegal tender, for the want of the 
requisite authority in Congress to make 
them such, that will be the end of the 
modern Greenback heresy. Such a de- 
cision would be a death-blow to the Green- 
back party. It would put the Constitution 
against the party by the authority of the 
Supreme tribunal of the land. If, how- 
ever, the Court should decide that the notes 
are a legal) tender in virtue of the power of 





the Greenbackers, so far as the mere ques- 
tiun of power in Congress is concerned, 
will have gained an important victory for 
their cause. It would then remain with 
Congress to issue and reissue legal-tender 
notes whenever it should choose to do so. 
The only protection of the country against 
being flooded with paper money at any 
time would be the discretion of Congress. 
The Constitution would be so construed as 
to interpose no obstacle. 

The question is important, also, as one of 
constitutional construction. It was never 
supposed by anybody until the War of the 
Rebellion and the emergency created there- 
by, that Congress could make anything but 
gold and silver a legal tender; and when 
the legal-tender acts were passed, the 
theory of Congress was that they were to 
be justified only by the extreme necessities 
of the Government, and were tobesimply a 
temporary expedient to bridge over a crisis. 
The Supreme Court, in its first decision on 
the subject, held that these acts were not 
constitutional, even in light of the emerg- 
ency which led to them. The same court, 
in its second decision, after two new mem- 
bers had been added to the court, held the 
acts to be constitutional in the special cir- 
cumstances in which they were passed. 
This decision was given by a majority of 
one, and was sustained by an opinion de- 
livered by Mr. Justice Strong, which strained 
the Constitution to its extremest limit and 
was far from being satisfactory to the legal 
mind of the country. If now the 
Supreme Court should substantially sus- 
tain the Greenback theory as to the 
legal-tender powers of Congress, this would 
be an immense advance upon all antecedent 
views held by the Court on this subject. 
It would, as it seems to us, be creating in 
this respect a new Constitution by the pro- 
cess of interpretation. We confess frankly 
that we do not see where Congress gets the 
power, either express or implied, in the 
Constitution of the United States, to make 
the debt obligations of the Government a 
legal tender in the discharge of contracts. 
No such power is given in express terms, 
and, as it seems to us, no such power can 
be inferred from the express terms of the 
instrument, without an improper and dan- 
gerous straining of the language. 


= ee = 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tue loan market has shown a hardening 
tendency during the week, owing to ashift- 
ing of loans incidental with an active stock 
market; and rates for call loans on stock 
collateral generally ruled at 3 per cent. 
On time loans the rates were 5@6 per cent. 
There is still an over-abundance of funds, 
but considerable discrimination is used in 
accepting collateral, and commercial paper 
receives exceedingly close scrutiny, especi- 
ally in view of recent failures and the 
known embarrassment of other mercantile 
houses of high standing. The currency 
movement, which is still against New 
York, was mainly to the South, the West- 
ern requirements being comparatively lim- 
ited. An unfavorable bank statement was 
experienced this week, the reserve show- 
ing a loss of $2,182,000, most of 
which was in_ specie. This was 
largely the result of a transfer of about 
$1,400,000 silver certificates, which 
are in demand from the South and for 
which gold withdrawn from the banks was 
deposited in the Sub-Treasury. The latter 
movement also partly explains a reduction 
of $3,680,400 in deposits. The reserve is 
now $17,225 below the required limit, 
compared with a surplus a year ago of 
$2,788,000. A resumption of gold imports 
with better prospects of their continuance 
than of late was a favorable feature; and 
there is less concern about the future of the 
money market than usual at this season, 
although a greater degree of activity would. 
be regarded with satisfaction. 

Stook Market.—The stock market sud- 
denly developed unusual excitement and 
activity, originating in Central of New 
Jersey. The outstanding short interest in 
this stock has for a long time been very 
heavy, having at the same time been further 
enlarged by the rejected drives against this 
and other shares. The great bulk of the 
stock being in the hands of a few capitalists, 
the numerous shorts were severely squeezed 
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famous Hannibal & St. Joseph corner. 
The stock advanced rapidly from 88 to 90, 
while the borrowing rate rose as high as 3 
per cent. per day for use.. Next came a much 
severer squeeze in Northern Pacific. In this 
connection it appears that there have been 
‘considerable doubtsas to whether the consent 
of the required majority of the preferred 
stock-holders to ratify the new second 
mortgage loan would be obtained. As the 
books closed Saturday, preparatory to vot- 
ing on the matter November 20th, there was 
an active scramble for the preferred stock 
for voting purposes. Its great scarcity and 
a heavy short interest produced intense 
exc:tement and rapid fluctuations, there be- 
ing adifference on Saturday of 4@9 points 
between ‘‘ regular” and ‘‘cash” sales. As 
high as 4@5 per cent. per day was paid for 
borrowing; the advance in ‘‘ cash” trans- 
actions being due to the demand for de- 
livery before the closing of the books. It 
was said that the required three-quarters 
majority had been obtained, about which, 
however, there still seems some doubts. 
The squeeze in these two properties, 
which occasioned severe losses to several 
prominent ‘‘ bear” operators, developed 
a largely over-sold market. For a 
long period there has been no organization 
among those operating for an advance; but 
these circumstances brought about a change 
of feeling, and resulted in sharp punish- 
ment to over-confident *‘ bears.” As to the 
future of the market, there is as yet noth- 
ing sufficiently encouraging to give hopes 
of a permanent change for the better. 
Prices are exceedingly low and many good 
dividend paying stocks at present values if 
purchased and laid away would cause their 
holders no regret. At present, however, 
there is considerable uncertainty. The 
market is entirely in the control of profes- 
sional manipulators. There is but a limited 
investment demand, while the dullness of 
general trade and the effects of recent fail- 
ures are more than sufficient to offset the 
advantages of easy money, the prospects 
of gold imports, and a few other favorable 
circumstances. 

U. 8. Bonps.—Government bonds were 
moderately active and very strong in the 
long date issues, other denominations being 
neglected. The quotations are as follows: 


Bid. A shed Bid 
4396, 1691, reg....1144¢ 11434 Currency 6s, "96.129 
* a. coup... “11455 114% Currency 66, '96.130 
$e aon, coup... LalSe Hs ‘Gurrency 60 1 138s 
Three percents .100 ‘Currency ts, "99.136 

Rattroap Bonps have been quieter and 

lower, in sympathy with the stock market. 
The West Shore bonds were the most 
active, after which came the Richmond and 
Danville denominations. 
: Bank Sratement.—The bank statement 
was unfavorable, showing a loss in reserve 
of $2,182,300, that item now being $17,225 
below legai requirements, against a surplus 
last year at this time of $2,788,750. In de- 
posits there was a reduction of $3,680,400, 
while the changes in loans and circulation 
were unimportant. 

Forgign ExonanGe has ruled dull and 
weak. Of grain bills the offerings are sti!] 
limited, but a better supply of cotton bills, 
and a few bankers” accompanied by light 
demand, served to weaken rates. Gold im- 
ports are resumed, fair sums having already 
arrived, with additional amounts on the 
way here, and prospects of more to follow. 
The profits on such transactions are, how- 
ever, limited, and a further reduction in 
rates is necessary to stimulate the move- 
ment. Posted rates are $4.82 and $4.85. 
Actual rates were as follows: Sixty-day, 
$4.81@4.814; demand, $4.84@4.84}; cables, 
$4.843@4.85; commercial bills #4. T9@ 
4.80. Continental bills were extremely 
dull: francs, 5.24§ and 5.283; reichsmarks, 
944@943 and 944@95; guilders, 394 and 40. 


————<—~ 


Asked 


Lttil 


The three cent coin appears to have out- 
lived its usefulness; and there is a demand 
for its withdrawal from circulation, It 
originated with the three-cent postage, 
there being an impression that people would 
find the three-cent piece convenient in the 
purchase of stamps, The coin, however, 
has always been an annoyance, and has 
been out of harmony with the general sys- 
tem of coinage, and now that the three-cent 
stamp is to be supplement by the two-cgnt 
letter postage, whatever reason has existed 


for the coinage of the three-cent piece is 
removed. 





BROWN BROTHERS & C0., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
ireland, and France. 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ OREDITS. 





TO INVESTORS. 
$925 will buy a #1 000, 6 Ps . cent. gold cou- 


EAST AND WET RB, CO OF ALABAMA, 


This is a strictly Seatcions ipyestmens bond. Lory 
by a first mo: old road, full 
equipped, that has ciwaye paid its interes a earns 
a dividend on its stock besides. This bond wi ¥ 
you $30 every six months. No taxes, no Gan, an 
. investment. For sale by oF, 

602 B' way. ¥ 








AND WEST R. CO. 
A iERIGAN LOAN fAND TRUST C Cont 113 Bway, 





Parties Desirous of Dealing in. 
STOCKS 


will do well to write m pe os en the old Banking 
HOW ES at COMPANY, 
11 WALL STRE PEW YORK 
(Formerly HO MACY). 

This house go eral Bt 
business, with v ry large epentense. 

Interest allowed on deposits at 4 per cent., payabie 
on demand. 


THE SARE DEPOSIT C0. 


OF NEW YORK, 
The First Established in the World, 


FRANCIS H. JENKS, President, 
140, 142 and 146 BROADWAY, 
CORNER LIBERTY STREET, 


Rents Safes in its Burglar-proof Vaults (#15 
to $200 per annum) ; 








also receives on 
SPECIAL DEPOSIT UNDER 


GUARANTEE, 
BONDS, STOCKS, MORTGAGES WITH THE 
BONDS, WLLLS, VALUABLE PAPERS. 


SAVINGS BANK BOOKS 


KEPT ONE YEAR FOR ONE VOLLAR EACH, 


TO! MTS TORS 


lh 





MINNESOTA 
. & DAKOTA 


ARI Neate - eat rte e otk 
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Ti Cregumephauuguer wurtg 


» Per Cent. First Mortgage Loans 
ON IMPROVED FARMS 


IN THE WOND wy, FERTILE 


mone 


pees ere. 


oe e, S"Bonps 


Rev. Wm. L. e, a 01 
M. ‘Gates, aa bs Pres't iitorn, Uollege, New 
Rev. Wm. A. Patten, ‘eee H, 
Hon. Wm. i. ize N.Y, 
De. John Ki bu a i yeti Br aD. 
a 
nnortet 'Tradege’ Ne mul s Banke New York. 
fr ee Clty B an e City 
e Lak 
leaned with m ga nd for fuller 
mt. on. cireu: pw sore or 
Boston ‘Drafte, } yatle myo 4 
res ere ES,, Bank, 
Mention this paper. “GRAND FORKS, DAK. 








No Risk; ~*° Solid 10 per Cent 


RAPID ACCUMULATION! 
Can Handle Sums Large or Small. 


Solid as English Consols or U. 8. Bonds. 


For Circular address the 


Central [Iinols Financial Agency, Jacksonville 1] 








ae iM ee 


.y-—y— _- te 


Eo ‘4 best of siepeneen, 
_ COCHRAN & sewed St. ul, Mino, 


omen | investors 8 per cent, 


Land Loans 


Principal ital of a nterest guar- 
entecd. Guaranty based on capi $75,000.  Re- 
or circulars. 


Texas ao lcaw hon, 
DIVIDEND NOTICES. 














DRY GOODS. 


Tue situation and condition of business 
in the dry goods market continues much 
the same as has been reported for the past 
two weeks. There has been a general 
neglect of new purchases and a strict ad- 
herence to the conservative disposition 
which has controlled all transactions for 
some time past. The large stocks which 
are to be marketed for cash, from the 
several large failures, will probably tend to 
weaken prices in their respective lines, as 
the anticipation has caused many to wait 
for the result. Prudent merchants are now 
exercising an unusual degree of caution in 
the granting of credits, as there has been 
so much abuse of the credit system through 
the issue of accommodation paper. This 
caution no doubt influences the slow trade 
movement and slender profits; but it is a 
condition of things which presages better 
results after the process of getting down to 
hard pan is accomplished and the present 
impaired condition of confidence shall be 
disposed of. Throughout the week the 
demand has been of a_ hand-to.mouth 
character, and there was only a moder- 
ate movement on account of back orders; 
hence transactions were light. There 
was comparatively little animation in job- 
bing circles, though a slight improve- 
ment in the order demand was experienced 
in some quarters, and a moderate distribu- 
tion of staple and department goods was 
made to local, New York State, and near-by 
retailers. In spite of the late lull in busi- 
ness, prices are generally steady, and there 
is seemingly no pressure on the part of 
agents to force staple goods upon unwilling 
buyers, as they feel confident that an im- 
proved demand will be developed in the not 
far distant future. 

Corton Goopvs.—The situation in the cot- 
ton goods market is substantially un- 
changed, At first hands the demand con- 
tinues very light, and the jobbing trade is 
of limited proportions. The most desir- 
able makes of brown sheetings and medium 
to fine bleached goods are so well condi- 
tioned asto supply that prices are steadily 
maintained, while wide sheetings and cot- 
ton flannels are closely sold up and firm in 
price. Colored cottons remain quiet, and 
there is a strictly moderate call for grain 
bags, rolled jaconets, cambrics and silesias 
at unchanged prices. 

Print Cloths were in moderate demand 
at last quotations, say 3 11-16c. cash for 
64x64s and 3}c. for 56x60s, with some trans- 
actions in both ‘‘spots”’ and ‘‘ futures” at 
these figures 

Prints.—The print market has been very 
quiet as regards the demand at agents’ 
hands, and the jobbing trade was by no 
means active. ‘There was, however, a 
moderate movement in a few specialties, as 
choice standard fancies, low grade fancies 
indigo blues, robes and furnitures, in execu- 
tion of recent and back orders. 

Dress Goops.—There has been a light re- 
order demand for both all-wool and worsted 
fabrics by package buyers. Novelties in 
figured worsteds, brocades, ete., are doing 
fairly and stocks continue very small. Soft 
wool suitings and sackings are for the most 
part sold up to the extent of the season’s 
production, and cashmeres continue in 
steady request, light supply and firm in 
price. 

Wooten Goops.—There was some busi- 
ness in both heavy and light weight cloth- 
ing woolens, consisting mainly of reorders 
from selections previously made, but the 
aggregate transactions were very moderate. 
Flannels of certain makes and of large 
popularity have done well in delivery; but 
the new request for assortments, as well as 
the pressing of forwardings on. unfilled 
orders, have been less vigorous, Jobbing 
stocks are very low and badly assorted, 
and a further good request may be looked 
for with November opened. Ladies’ sack- 
ings and suitings are nearly through on 
Autumn orders, and besides the accumula- 
tion of Spring styles is being laid out. The 
dress goods trade has been wanting in 
life; yet of the product of Autumn goods 


deliveries are absorbing a large percentage. 





Kentucky jeans have shown no special in- 


quiry. In short, it has: been a dull, stale 
and unprofitable market; and though a 





wa 


few specialties of either light or heavy 
weight may have done well, such a fact is 
no indication of the character of the de- 
mand, but the exception and not the rule. 
No manufacturer should accumulate a stock 
for a prospective demand; but to run 
close to orders in hand or shut down is the 
only true policy to be adhered to for the 
next six months at least. 

FLANNELS AND BLANkeTs.—The demand 
for flannels has dropped down to a steady 
moderate call for re-assortments, as usual 
at this season; but stocks are quite light in 
all lines and scarce in some. Blankets are 
rather quiet in the hands of agents, particu- 
larly in the lower grades of goods. Fair 
reorders are had for some descriptions from 
the Western trade, 


FOREIGN GOODS. 

Trade in foreign goods was very light as 
regards purchases for immediate delivery. 
A fair business was had in exceptional 
cases, when importers happened to have 
such special articles as are in fashionable 
request, and some orders for Spring delivery 
were taken; but staple goods were quiet, 
with almost nothing doing. This was the 
case with jobbers as well as importers. An 
important auction sale of silks was in pro- 
gress, withdrawing attention entirely from 
that department. The situation in dress 
goods was not much better, except the 
demand for fancy $tyles, which are difficult 
to get. Trade in housekeeping linens, 
which was so brisk in September, is down 
again to the proportions of business at the 
beginning of the season. This trade, how- 
ever, has considerably improved of late in 
the English markets, and prices are there 
firmer than before. Stocks here are under 
good control. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January Ist, 1883, 
compare as follows with the same period of 





last year: 
For the week. 1883, 1 
Entered at the port...........se000+ 1,¢ 
Thrown on market names Tie 
Since Jan. lat, 


tered at the 
hrown on market. 





WEEKLY DRY GooDs QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MEROHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES, 


Mowpay EVENING, Oct. 22d 1888. 





BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 
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Fruit of the Loom . “ ex. heavy.36 9¢ 
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= 6 HB Ge) ©  wccccee 64 18 
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BROWN DRILLS. 
Appleton...... @8 Mass, D.....— @ 74 
Augusta.... @7 |\Mass.,G.....- @7 
Boott......... — @B8 \Pepperell....— @8 
Laconia.... . @8 |Pelzer..... wO— @ 7% 
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** fancy.— @12}% - @ 94¢ 
Columbian. .. @ 7%, Uncasville, @— 
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Arnoid’s... .....—-@ p24) Oriental.......—@ 6 
Cocheco.... ... @ 61¢|Pacific....... @ 64 
Dunnell’s fancy—@ 6}¢|Richmond's. @ by 
Garner's blues..—-@ 8 Pampeoe 8 solid 
Glouceswer.....—@ 6 black........ @ 6'¢ 
aor ~(@ 64,4 Steel iver, fncy--@ 6 
Hamilton...... (@ 6 |Slater’s soli ls f@ 5g 


Knickerbocker, Southbridge 
fancy........—-@ 6 | Shirtings.....—@ 5 
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CHENEY BROTHERS’ AMERICAN SIL Ks. 

Tue first consideration in selecting a silk dress 
should be—will it wear well? Most silks are so 
heavily weighted in dyeing that the filling 
threads are rotted, and can be easily broken 
apart. Such Silks, however handsome in ap- 
pearance, ‘‘cut” and become “greasy” after a 
few weeks’ wear. Cheneys’ silks are exempt from 
all this deception. Their durability has been 
tested in thousands of households, and the 
makers guarantee them im every particular. 
Those I sell from #1 to #1.20 in blacks and 
colors (40 shades) give more wear for the outlay 
than any other dress goods sold. Samuen H. 
Terry, 18 E. 14th St., N. Y. 





“wf Our Large, Handsomely Il- 
lusirated Catalogue of reliable 
Fall and Winter styles in 
SILKS, 

DRESS GOODS, 
LADIES CLOAKS, 
DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


FUR TRIMMINGS, 
SHOES, ETC. 


Sent free wpon receipt af addreae. 


WM. HILL'S SONS &€0., 





John N, Stearns &Co,, 


AMERICAN SILKS, 
BROCADES AND SURAHS 


IN ALL GRADES, A SPECIALTY. 


Our regular SURAH that 
is retailed at One Dollar is 
the cheapest colored silk sold 
in America. 

For sale by all First Class 
Dealers and Warranted. 


Warerooms, 458 Broome St., 
New York. 


HANNIGAN & BOUILLON, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


WALLER & McSORLEY, 
245 Grand Street, near Bowery. 


By reason of the immense run on our various classes 
of goods during the week, we shall continue to exhibit 
the latest novelties in ° 


CIRCULARS, DOLMANS, 
CLOAKS and SUITS. 


We invite Brite ular attention to our SILK DRESS 
and MOURNING FABRICS, at the unusually low 
prices which follow. No house can excel us in_new- 
ness, variety. or parce, our different departments being 
replete with’ garme nis and materials, both Foreign 
and Domeatic, 


SILKS, PLUSHES, VELVETS and 
VELVETEENS. 


Re peaghabio value in BROCADED VELVETEENS, in 
all shades, at 50c 
A tull line of ‘Alexandre, Giraud & Co," (Lyons) cele- 
ws. d BLACK SILK, 2 inches wide, from 8c. to $2.50; 
full Fy er cent, below importer’s prices 
ok BROCADED SILK and SATIN, warranted 


“aL 

exten ‘heavy COL OBED GROS GRAIN, 22 inches wide, 
at 81,17; cheap at 91 

En tirely New 1} yaite rns and Shades in SILK BRO. 
CADED ‘ns USHES at decidedly the Lowest Prices ever 
sdvertiond 

We ask the attention ot our Patrons to our fine 
assortment of SILK Me VET, Plain and brocaded, at 
1,25; good value at $1.75. 


BLACK GOODS. 


%6-inch BODY CASHMERE, 22} cheap at 874¢c. 
—— Lupin’s all wool PEN NCH CASHMERE, 


orth ¢ 
itich h “Lupinia all-wool FRENCH CASHMERE, 
Ww 


83- = h FLANNEL, very heavy and durable, 45c.; 
worth 6h 

Binch iL ADIES' CLOTH, 98c. ; really worth $1.1 

Remnants of Cortauld’s ENGLISH CRAPE ae ‘alt 
price 


DRESS GOODS. 


SPECIAL. e shall continue the sale of our 58-inch 
LADIES’ © Lot H, consisting of every variety of com. 
sipetions aud mixtures, at the extraordinary price of 


87 4c, 

Also yy PLAID SUITINGS, 88-inch wide, at $1 
and #1. ver yard; and 4#-inch h FRENCH PLAIDs, 
all Saag eho. : former price 81. 


GENERAL. 


Our celebrated 8#-inc hb FRENCH CASHMERE, inall 
the leading colors, at : 

SILK} TURES and Bcotch designs, 12}¢c, and 16c. ; 
regular price 25c 


44-inch CAMEL'S HAIR OLOTH, all shades, at the ex- 
tremely low price of ae would bea bargain at 7bc, 

%#inch FRENCH PLAID, flannel back, extra heavy, 

eautiful « ome neetoe, at 25c,; elsewhere sold at 45c, 
, i an CAS HM BRE, au the latest colorings,< 
Oc. ; worth & 

84-inch FLANNEL SUITINGS, all the new cloth 
shades, 88c.; fully worth 55c, 

40-inch Lupin’ 8 celebrated all-wool CASHMERE, 45c., 
usually advertised by other firms at 62}¢c. 

44-inch F y? ne -¥ FOUL EK, all wool, fine colorings, 49c, 
good value t or 

"LANNEL BUT’ TING, all the newest colorings 12}4c. ; 

fenerally sold for zbc. 

%é-inch © woruh Se. all the fashionable colors, at 


1%¢,; fully worth 387 
plain, and mixed POPLINS. all at 


A large lot of ‘laid spa 
the nniform price of ; Sold last week at 1 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. 


All-wool tailor-made ENGLISH WALKING JACKE- 
Ere, pees trimmed, ornament on back, $2.75; 
cheap 

All- ad Diac k Diagonal DOLMANS, fur-trimmed on 
collars and eneoves, at Rd. 

BLACK I LEMANS, made from extra tra good : ay of 
diagonal, with double box plait on al 
round, bottom and sleeves, with a8-inch 
full fur collar, and orpament on back, 88.96. 

sictlian Suk DOLM qa ilted lining, fur-trim 
med all round bottom aa 


la 2.0. 
sty DOLMANS, double box plait on back, full fur- 
trimmed and fullcollar, ornament on back, $10.25. 
P Sat me READ DAMS OLROULARS, fur edging and full 
ur collar, 


$10 
Fur-lined CLRCULARS in satin rhadame, fur edging 
and full fur collar, $14.95 
A manufacturer's stock od BUsSIAR CIRCULARS, 
in st woul diagonal, fur tri ed all around bottom 
and down cross, full tur a $10.25; a genuine 


ba ain a 13, 
E CASHMERE AvITs, all colors, nicely 
lean a 50, 0, $8. .49 and 
eure TH A AN ‘CANNEL SUITS, all colors, from 
7,0 up’ 
SIL COSTUMES, richly frimmed with velvet, silx 
or plush, in all hues, $30 and upward. 


DOMESTICS. 


at stock ja b orend Aerest of FLAMEELG 
BLANK cy and oe ABLES—as well as 
sof DO ESTIOS | fee smallest margin of em 


Hannigan & Bouillon, 


245 GRAND STREET, 


FIRST DRY GOODS STORE FROM BOWERY. 


black cony, 


sleeves, and full fur col- 





R.H. MACY & CO. 


14th Street, Sixth Ave., 


13th Street. 


Special Agents 


FOR THE 


GENUINE 


(\ Xi, y 


ND GLUE, 


WITH 


IMPROVED LACING. 


R.H. MACY & CO 





S.C. x% S. 
Sison, Crawford & Sinpst 


19th St. and 6th Ave. 


COLORED BROCADE SILKS. 
EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS. 


HAVING JUST COMPLETED THE LARGEST 
PURCHASE OF THE ABOVE ELEGANT FANCY 
SILK BROCADES EVER CONSUMMATED BY ANY 
RETAIL DRY GOODS HOUSE IN AMERICA AT A 
DISCOUNT OF 50 PER CENT. FROM REGULAR 
PRICES, WE SHALL OFFER THE COMING WEEK 
(COMMENCING TO-MORROW) THE FOLLOWING 
EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS: 

500 PIECES EXTRA QUALITY FANCY BROCADE 
SILK, OVER FIFTY DIFFERENT PATTERNS, AT 


$1.58 Per Yard; 


ORIGINAL PRICE, $3, 
300 PIECES DOUBLE EXTRA FANCY BROCADE 
SILK, OVER THIRTY-FIVE PATTERNS, AT 


$1.98 Per Yard; 


ORIGINAL PRICE, 83,50, 


NO SUCH OPPORTUNITY WILL OCCUR AGAIN 
THIS SEASON TO PROCURE A #3 COLORED BRO- 
CADED SILK FOR 1,58, AND A $3.50 QUALITY FOR 
$1.98, EARLY INSPECTION INVITED. 








WE SHALL ALSO OFFER THREE DECIDED BAR- 
GAINS IN %INCH BONNET & CIE’S BLACK 
SILK, AS FOLLOWS: 

10 PIECES AT $1,50; REDUCED FROM 82.50. 

10 PIECES AT $2; REDUCED FROM $3, 

10 PIECES AT $2.25; REDUCED FROM $3.50, 

WE GUARANTEE THESE GOODS TO BE GENUINE 
BONNET’S BLACK SII KS, AND THE VERY BEST 
BARGAINS EVER OFFERED, 





French Colored All-Wool 


DRESS GOODS. 


TWO 


UNPRECEDENTED BARGAINS 
$35,000 for $17,500! 


WE MEAN EXACTLY WHAT WE SAY! WE WILL 
OFFER TO MORROW MORNING ON OUR CENTER 
COUNTERS 

400 Pieces Freuch Dress Goods, 
ALL WOOL, 4-INCHES WIDE, CONSISTING OF 
SHUDAS, FOULES, AND DIAGONALS AT 37c, PER 
YARD; WORTH 75c, 

400 Pieces French Dress Goods, 
ALL WOOL, 4 INCHES WIDE, CONSISTING OF 
SERGES, DRAP DE ALMAS, FOULES, etc., AT 5vc, 
PER YARD; WORTH 81. 

THE ABOVE ARE ALL OF THIS SEASON'S IM- 
PORTATION, COMPRISE ALL THE NEW ‘AND 
LEADING SHADES, AND COST FROM 60c, TO 87}¢e. 
PER YARD TO LAND. 

WE CONFIDENTLY PLACE THESE GREAT BAR- 
GAINS BEFORE THE LADIES OF NEW YORK AND 
VICINITY, KNOWING THEM TO BE ‘THE BEST 
VALUES EVER OFFERED. 

THEY WILL BE READY FOR INSPECTION TO- 
MORROW AT 9 A. M, 


CHINA, GLASS AND EARTHENWARE 
DEPARTMENT. 


OUR LATEST ADDITION. 


OPEN FOR INSPECTION TOMOR- 
ROW. 


IN ANNOUNCING THE ABOVE ADDITION TO 
OUR ALREADY LONG LIST OF DEPARTMENTS, 
WE TAKE ESPECIAL PLEASURE IN INVITING 
OUR PATRONS AND THE PUBLIC IN GENERAL 
TO AN INSPECTION OF THE SAME. THE ARTI. 
CLES DISPLAYED THEREIN REPRESENT ONLY 
THE VERY HIGHEST QUALITIES OF CHINA, 
GLASS, AND EARTHENWARE, AND THE VERY 
LATEST DESIGNS IN SHAPE AND DECORATION: 
ALL NEWLY IMPORTED GOODS. THEY COM- 
PRISE 


Dinner Sets, Tea Sets, 
Fruit and Salad Sets, 
Coffee and Tete-Tete Sets, 
Punch Sets, Porridge Seta, 
Individual Cups and Saucers, 
Dessert Plates, Chamber Sets, 
Cuspidores, French and German Bisque 
(embracing many new subjects), 
Flowers, Flower Pots, 
Hall Ornaments, Umbrella Stands, 
Vases in Glass and China, 
Card Receivers, Plaques, and Vases 
in Barbeteen and Faience Ware, 
Fancy Bohemian Glassware, 
Terra Cotta Figures, 
Figures and Ornaments in Bronze and Brass, 
Duplex and Argand Lamps 
(with latest improvements), 
Wooden Trays, etc., ete. 
REGARDING PRICES, WE DEEM IT ONLY NE- 
CESSARY TO SAY THAT THEY WILL BE FOUND 
CONSIDERABLY LOWER THAN THOSE ASKING 
FOR THE SAME ARTICLES IN STORES DEVOTED 
EXCLUSIVELY TO THE SALE OF CHINA AND 
GLASS WARE. 
Department on Fourth Floor—accessible by Eleva- 
tor. 

















SIMPSON, CRAWFORD & SIMPSON 


19th St. and 6th Ave. 
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ELONELLL & 00, 


6th Ave. and 20th St. 
CATALOGUE 
Now Ready. 


SEND US YOUR ADDRESS AND WE WILL MAIL 


YOU A CATALOGUE 
Free of Charge, 


DISPLAYING tHE LATEST NOVELTIES IN MIL- 
LINERY GOODS, COSTUMES AND CLOAKS 
FANCY GOODS, UNDERWEAR, Eto. 


H, O'NEILL & 60., 


321 to 329 6th Ave., 
AND 
101 to 111 West 20th 


NEW YORK CITY. 


St., 


RIBBONS 


5000 Yards 


FOUR-INCH SATIN AND GROS GRAIN AND 
FAILLETINE ALL-SILK RI a areca THE 
DESIRABLE SHADES— 


200, PER YARD. 


Duncan A. Grant 


28 W, 28d-8t. &19 W. 22d-st. 


R. H. MACY & 00., 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE.,and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


OUR PRICES 


ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


WE CALL PARTICULAR ATTENTION To OUR 
LARGE AND ATTRACTIVE STOCK OF 


FALL COODS 


THAT ARE NOW OPEN. ALL THE NOVELTIES IN 


Suits & Cloaks and Hats & Bonnets, 


BOTH IMPORTED AND THOSE OF OUR OWN 
MANUFACTURE. 


Black and Colored Silks 


OF THE MOST APPROVED MAKES AT THE LOW 
EST PRICES IN THE COUNTRY. 
HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, AND GLOVES, 
FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN. AND CHILDREN. 


DRESS COODS 


IN TRE NEWEST FALL 8) 
LINEN {O08 BLANKETS AND PAGE CUR 
TA T Low PRICES N HAVE 


TED VOR YEA 


Ladies’ ‘Muslin Underwear. 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE. 





MAIL ORDERS WILL , RECBI MPT ATTE 


_R.H. MACY & CO. 


| G00D NEWS 
Tj LADIES! 


aeneeeeme eel 
Greatent inducements 
fered. Now's your time pap up 
orders for our celebrated 
sand secure a beaut. 
= Gold Band or Mons Rose China 
Tea Set, or Handsome Bg 
oss 


Gold Band Rose Dinner Bet, or Gold Band M 
SSR a A 


GREATAMER CAN 








ORIENTAL 
CARPETS AND RUGS, |= 


Just received, asuperb collection 
of Antique Daghestan, Persian 
and Turkish Rugs, among which 
are some very fine examples of 
Eastern handiwork, also a large 
and well-selected assortment ot 
Oushak, Bahndure, Koula and 
Ghiordes Carpets, in a _ great 
variety of sizes and colors, manu- 
factured expressly to our order. 
Also 


Persian and India Car- 
pets. 


including Khorassan, Nomade, 
Illiat, Ferahan, Mecca, Khurdis- 
tan, Bakshiesh, Futtipore,Nepaul, 
Lahore, Agra, Masulipatam, Mir- 
zapore, Hoshiapur. Also 


Antique and Modern 
Embroideries. 


The above will be offered at a 
material reduction from former 
prices. 


W.&J, SLOANE, 


BROADWAY, 
Eighteenth, and aaa t Nineteenth 


__ NEW YORK. 


CARPETS. 


THE MOST EXTENSIVE AND ae ee, ABSOKT. 
MENT EVES OFFERED. alt 

ELTIES TONS, TNS TER AMO" 
Shes. TES, VELVETS, BODY AND MINET ES BRUS- 


ete., 
GREAT SALE 


INGRAIN CARPETS. 


VING PURCHASED THE BALANCE OF A MAN. 
A SPECIAL OFFER 
DAY, THE 224 
RE PU ) DIFFERENT P 
BEST ALL- WOOL EXTRA SUPEIINGRA 
CENTS PER YA 


UPHOLSTERY. 


SPECIAL SALE. 
800 PAIRS TUROOMA} CURTAINS AT $22.50; 
400 PAIRS ALGERIAA VE INS AT $6.50; 
500 PAIRS MADRAS LACE CURTAINS AT 87; 
NORTH $12. 
700 PAIRS moe c URTAINS AT 83; 


800 PIECES SILK CROSS 8 STRI ES FOR PORTIERES, 











SHEPPARD KNAPP 


Sixth A Avenue and 13th St., N. ¥. 


CARPETS! 


REMOV AL. 


At close of present senson we will remove 
to our new and commodious buildings, 


797 & 799 Third Avenue, 


con, O0ch fe Street (now in course of construction). To 
ay 


t immense stock, we shall 
offer it at ces that will command n and im- 
media ae k x te unusually large, and selected 


re 
ten markets, and cabeaces all the new patterns and 


AXMINSTER, 
MOQUETTE, 
VELVETS, 


BRUSSELS, — 


TAPESTRIES, 
INGRAINS, 
DAMASKS, 


WITH BORDERS TO MATCH. 


ORIENTAL CARPETS and RUGS, also 
Kensington Art Squares, in all sizes. Mat- 
tings and Floor Cloths of all descriptions. 


WINDOW SHADES A SPECIALTY. 


we Inst seli this socks or move itat a great ex 
panes therefore prices will be made to insure sale to 
, who appreciate count goods way below market 


Parchases Ener, by the Fe renders as this paper 


REUBEN SMITH, 


No.4 Fourth Avenue, New fun. 
Meee Cooper Inattente,. 2 a4 end sth Avenue cars 





On 






SILKS : OF WORK 


Pa a Coes 
Weekly Market Review. 


GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 


For the Week ending Friday, Oct. 19th, 1888.) 








3 ee 

Rio, Good, Ordinary ice... ... 

Santos, Choice to Best............0+++ 1kK@1lkK 
4 @n 








BR nanncvengegnscqerabessansnes-s 18 @40 
Young Hytom......ccccsccccccccee --10 @60 
Pee eee soccccoces coll G@4a5 
GUMPOWEEE, 0000000 ccee soccccccece 10 @60 
GOIN co cnccncccnccacsvecessccesen 10 @60 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime............-+-+: 7 @1% 
Harp.—Cut Loaf..... bbbdcetineeces 94@ — 
Crushed...... hinbesedenene ent @ — 
INNS 6. tn404500060000 sd 8%@ 9 
Sic 56 000d n00600050040 8 11-16@ — 
WairTe.—standard A............0.-.- 8 @ 8% 
pS err 144@ 17 
YELLow.—Coffee C........ cece eee eee 6%@ 1% 
DOWR occ ccccccsecvesvcce @ 
George’s Cod fnew)» f... wad. -&——@ 5175 
Grand Bak: God..ccsccccces ° — @ 450 
Mackerel, No. 1 Mass.......... 21 00 @ 22 00 
Mackerel, No. 2 Mass.......... —— @ 15 00 
Mackerel, No. 3 Mass......... —-— @ 11 00 
Herring, per box...........+6 .—-4@ — 18 
—— 
GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR, MI MEAL, Ere. 
Frour: 
Sour Extras and Patents. 7 40 @*¥5 00 
No, 2 Winter..........+.0-: 275 @ 8 25 
Superfine 8 a ealite Secbvads 285 @ 3 25 
Ohio, Ind., Mich.,Ill,, Super- 
fine Winter............. @ 8 35 
State Extra brands........ 870 @ 8175 
Western Spring Wheat, ext’a 6 = @ 3 75 
Sinnesets a) 450 @ 5 50 
oa < _ “Patents”, 600 @ 7 25 
to Choice Spring 
Wheat, Extras........... 380 @ 400 
Ex. Amber Ind., Ohio, - 
das cccanecornrasae @ 5 00 
oO. Round cat Be. yy A ). 3 715 @ 400 
ag pag tear x. ay & ML) 440 @ 5 00 
Serasaucears — @-—— 
St. Ls Choice. sabbocesen —-— @ — 
Genessee, Extra Brands.... 4 60 @ 5 00 
Winter Wheat, “Patents”. 5 50 @ 6 75 
White Wheat, Michigan Ex. 3 75 @ 5 15 
SouTHERN FLOUR: 
(RR 5 25 @ 6 00 
Ptnscdiss -aanasnees 550 @ 6 00 
rr ee ee 425 @ 5 40 
Rye Firour 
SUPE Tr Pee 810 @ 3 25 
PING. cin cove codes, cove +» 375 @ 400 
Corn MEAL: 
a na tls-cesy on saanes 250 @310 
BrONGY WING. oso cocsccveces 345 @— — 
pg A ae 825 @— — 
GRAIN 
WHEAT: 
, aiasaiier cane s-— @--— 
it 2 Ree -- @— 
Wht i trai cdease 110 @1 104% 
Corn : 
AER ree — 65 @— 56% 
Wn dies ote cwedsseors — 59 @— — 
We Meas cedebeeceen es — 5644@— — 
Oats : 
PNR «<0 chante hive & sited — 3% @— 454 
0 See -- @— — 
Ser eer — 3838 @— 84 
Rye: 
De ittnetiabunhauabab an ae —-— @—- 72 
Western dates bine onthe — 64 @— 65 
BEANS 
ES nee +810 @8 15 
Pitch vtéetipenadeatton 350 @ 3 55 
Be eSevescedecases deve te 800 @— 
Green, 1883, # push........ 140 @150 


Southern Black Eye, # > 
bush. bag 


Pork : 





eG” nc,bUsdacuRhaecens coe 
|) eee 
gs In: «kine caae atten + asia 
ES a 
8 
pO” eee pieieeanie 
0 
Linseed Meal 
po eae ae @ 
HAY AND’ STRAW 
Hay, No. 1, prime, per 100 Ibs 8-00 @t— 95 
Hay, No. 2, good, ‘ wo. ~15 @ — 80 
Hay, No. 8, medium “ (6 eee —65 @ — 10 
Hay, clover mixed ‘“ 6 see —65 @ — 10 
Hay, Shipping, ’ «ee ——- @ — 55 
y, Clover “ .. —50 @ — 55 
Straw. No.1,Rye “ —i0 @ — 56 
Straw, No.2 Kye “ - —-— @—#” 
Straw, Oat +. —40 @ — 50 
I 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
NEW BUTTER. 
State Creamery, fair to choice.......... .. 21@28 
State Dairy, and tubs...... serereeee 22@B 
ene pales op ba Ard, -aaheea tg De 18@21 
sctanny, Satis; chalet se fancy..........-16@20 
Western, Factory, fair to choice..........11@15 









Jeune, single bbls, per doz........ 253¢@ 27 
tate and Penn.,, fresh laid. . 26)¢@ 27 
Workers, fresh-laid............ 24 @ 
CaM 6a. <i ide cndneetidd duh — @& 
LARD. 
Western, ne 100 Ibs......... #770 @ 7 8 
y shnotavan eth enekh nog Pegtin 725 @ 755 
WN teveseseectebesouseee 800 @ 8 60 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
bay COs » vkincicbasieciccae —12 @— 15 
Spring Chickens, near by........ —12 @— 18 
ee ree —— @— 16 
“ State and Western...... —12 @— 14 
Ducks, per Ib. occ. veccsescccess —12 @— 21 
VEGETABLES. 
Cabbage, L. L., per 100..... «se» £00 @7 GO 
Potatoes, L. I. per bbl........... 1 00 @ 1 50 
Sweet Potatoes, Va., per bbi..... 175 @ 2 00 
Turnips, Russia, Jersey, per bbl. 1 00 @ 1 50 
Onions, White, per bbl.......... 125 @ 2 25 
Onions, Yellow...........-.++ 125 @ 1 87 
VOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT 
Agyien Nestea * -Y., m’x'd # bl. * 00 @83 50 
Baldwins, per bbl....... 825 @ 315 
** Greenings, per bbl....... 825 @ 8 15 
‘© Inferior, per bbl... 125 @200 
Pears, Seckles. per bbl.......... 8 00 @10 00 
* Common, per bbl........ 250 @8300 
Grapes, Concords, per Ib...... Lg@ 5 
Delawares, per lb........ 8 @ 9 
‘* Catawbas, per lb. ... .. 7 @ 8 
Peanuts, virginia, hand-p’k’d. 

DOD TBs nns0secesrenenepe 12 @ 12% 
eee — 644@ — 844 
Hickory Nuts, per bush....... —- 1% @112 
Chestnuts, » per ee 800 @ 8 50 

MESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 

Aveies, Sliced. . ofkett — BY@— 8% 

Peaches, onder —10 @—15 
Peaches, Unpeeled............. —6 @—6 
BEROMMOTEUB,, 6i6. 056. 605i obese ct — 9 @—10 
SR * Bere —1644@—173¢ 
Seer Eee —1l0%@—Il1¢ 
Rr errr tee --27 @—27% 


CATTLE MARKET. 
Western, heavy wethers......... —6 @— 6% 


BMiscod, Wemberins is. cscece die cece — 44@— 5 
‘« — Jersey and near-by...... 4\46@— 5 
_ of — Bg@— 6% 
ve Calves, prime............+. —8 @—*9 
e a fair to good........ — 14@— 1% 
as “ buttermilk fed... —4 @— 
” + COMMON.... ...+0.+ —6 @—T7 
Dressed Veals, good to fine..... —1l1 @—11\% 
© GOONS 6 240005 te —12 @-13 
Senn: ye Ry — 6{§@— 1% 
——___-___ el — 
WOOL MAR MARKET. 
Indiana Medium, unwashed le bette till 28 @35 
| is, ar eee 26 @27 
“6 Coarse and quarter blood....20 @28 
N. Y., Mich., and Ind., washed X and 
p< SR tet Hae @40 
Ws Bos Mich., and Ind., -_ ae io @45 
- Pre ty, 35 @40 
oe a common.,..... 28 @83 
Ohio, Tenn. -, and W. Va. x om 5 XX...40 @48 
Es codec 48 @45 
“6 sad 6 Be bacevtae 44 
sd G. Bh Seem 35 @40 
“ os * common. 80 @34 
Burry at value. 


GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 





‘* AA Ammoniated Super- 
ohosphate Fertilizer. . 
“Pelican Bone Fertilizer. 


Soluble Pacific Guano.......... eis 00 
Listers’ Stand, Bupershomphate 9 37 00 @40 00 
“««  Ammoniated Dis'’d Bone 32 00 @85 00 

“«* —U. 8. Phosphate 00 @30 50 

‘* Ground Bone.... 00 @383 50 

‘* + Crescent Bone... 00 @81 00 

“ — Potato Fertilizer... 00 @48 00 

* Tobacco Fertilizer 00 @50 00 

“ Buckwheat Fertilizer, 00 @35 00 
Baker’ 8 Potato Fertilizer . 50 00 
Wheat % 50 00 

6 ver sd 51 00 

00 

50 


S& 


(Mic 40 00 
Homestead ‘ Grower 
(iichigan Ga oe Works) 60 00 
Banner Raw 
(Michigan ae Works) 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lota less 
than car-load)............ 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 40 00 
Sardy’s Phospho-Peruvian Guano 38 00 
‘* Acid Phosphate.......... 27 00 
‘* Atomized Phosphate. .... 24 00 


(Discount on oes of 5 tons or over.) 
a Raw a ne: 





by ows dade 00 
Dag’ ne Twenty Ave Dalia Phos- 
ns Warr 2,000 Ibs 25 00 
Ba gu et ,Pare “Bone i 
>» > p oeen omen 83 00 
Baugh rt ne per 2,000 
VWs cabpes bss l0.0dalebbal 81 00 @88 00 
aed «Potato Manure... 50 00 
Forrester’s Cabbage ‘“ 52 50 
Forrester’s Grass “ 48 00 
Allen’s Phosphate............+.. 35 00 @388 00 
Soluble Marine Guano.......... 45 00 @48 00 
Guano, Peruy’ n ,rectified, 9.70 P.c c.68 00 @70 00 
3.40 “ 50 00 @52 00 
Guano, om or Come 
Boos ground Sonne eitenatnedl . 52 00 @54 00 
et one '30 00 @31 00 
a, dima, olved, high grade ees. — @2T 00 
«+. 725 @ 7 75 
— bn om (2,000 Ibs.) 8 00 @ 9 00 
Muriate of Potash (80 p. ¢.), per 
oean.0e0 usese can seamaea 7v@ 1 
‘oat per 100 Ibe, — ia 4 8 65 
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Iusurance, 
CO-OPERATIVE ARITHMETIC. 


Tux chief claim of the assessment plan is 
that its originally low cost will not increase, 
because the constant and large infusion of 
‘*new blood” will keep down the average 
age. As to this, we made some simple 
figures, some weeks ago, which, carried on 
for three years, showed that the average 
Anybody who chooses 
but it is obvious 





age does increase. 
can carry them further; 
that the mass must grow older perpetually ; 
the only escape suggested is such an exact 
proportion of withdrawals as will ‘illus- 
trate the fact that whenever the total num- 
ber of years of those who fall out of an 
association equal the total number of years 
those have grown older who have remained 
in the association, together with the total 
number of yeurs of those who have come 
into it, you have arrived at a point 
where the average age will remain sta- 
tionary.” This seems equivalent to saying 
that if you put into a thing as much as you 
take out, the level will be unchanged. Let 
us try it. Take an association of 1,000 of 
30 years; the average age is 80. At the end 
of a year, let one hundred die, thus taking 
out 100x31 = 3,100 years. Then, if we put 
in an aggregate of 2,200 years in new men, 
that 2,200, plus the 900 years which the 
remaining 900 members have grown older, 
will equal the 3,100 years withdrawn, and 
the average or level will not be changed. 
So we will put in 80 men of 60, 2 of 45, 
and 10 of 31. Then, 80x60=—1,800; 2x45— 
00 ; 10x31—310; 1,800 + 90 + 310 2,200; 2,200 
+900=3,100. Now there are (900130 2 2 
10) 942 members, aged 30,100 years, at an 
average age of 31.95 years. Try it another 
year. Let another 100 dic, at end of the sec- 
ond year, all out of the 900; then 100x382 
=8,200, the years taken out. Nowif we 
take in 40 of 50 years, 1 of 43, and 9 of 85, 

their united ages (2,358) plus the 842 addi- 
tional years put on the remaining member- 
ship, equal the 8,200 years taken out. The 
membership will be 892; their united ages 
will be 30,200, and their average age will be 
83.85. This is exactly worked out by the 
above-quoted rule, but it comes out wrong; 
for the two aggregated ages should agree, 
instead of being 100 apart. The reason is 
simply that the rule is wrong. For example, 
start with your 1,000 persons at 30=30,000. 
Take out the 100x381 (3,100) leaving 26,900; 
add 100 of 30 (3,000) plus 900 (the number 
of years the remaining 900 members have 
grown older) and you have 380,800 as the 
united years. But in fact you have now 
900 members aged 31 (27,900) and 100 aged 
80 (3,000) so that the actual aggregate is 
30,900. The explanation is that the correct 
way (avoiding a duplicate subtraction) is to 
add to your 30,000 1,000 added years; then, 
take out the 3,100 and add the new 3,000. The 
author of the “rule” is the late Alex. Gard- 
ner, a great authority among the co-opera- 
tives, and he both deducts the total years 
withdrawn by the departing and omits the 
added years their greater age brings in. [In 
Tue [NperenpeEnt of April 27th, 1882, this 
same false arithmetic of his is shown. ] His 
“rule,” as he works it, is false. The 
two totals would agree, if worked by a 
correct rile. But, waiving that, the aver- 
age ages do not remain stationary; they rise 
from 31.95 to 33.85. ‘* But (Mr. Gardner's 
associates may object) that is because you 
do not bring in all new men of 30.” Ah! 
no doubt, we do not work the “ifs” just 
right. But actual experience will not work 
them as favorably as we do. 

Now let us make room for Mr. A. F. 
Harvey, who is a member of the Legion of 
Honor, and a friend to the assessment plan, 
and has made a report to that organization, 
by its request. From him should come the 
most liberal estimate possible, consistent 
with the fact that he is an actuary of 
repute and has respect for arithmetic. He 
Says: 

‘In such a recuperative company the increase 
will be fast or slow precisely in the proportion 
that the new admissions bear to the admissions 
of previous years. But progressive increase of 
death rate must be looked for. Every advocate 
of co-operative insurance who asserts—believing 
or pretending to believe—that by the ‘infusion of 
new blood" the death rate can be kept down to the 
same percentage year by year commits a woful 
blunder. The thing cannot be done, The bene- 
fit of medical selection wears off ; members grow 





Age trap ee 
a law of nature and 


cannot be modified by actuaries or any one else, 
so that we cannot theorize or hope it out of the 
way. The most that can be éxpected is that by 
constant attention to selection, and a reasonably 
rapid increase in admission of young lives, the 
apparent increase of the rate may be moderate, 
In the case of the Legion, the physical, social, 
domestic, commercial and religious environment 
of the membership, the limiting age for admission, 
the care in medical examination, and the essen- 
tially health-promoting character of the sessions 
and entertainments of the councils give fair 
promise of a long experience before the death 
rate may become unwieldy, 

“The general result is that our insurance is 
cheap, and regarding it as it really is, lemporary 
insurance from the date of one assessment to thir- 
ty days after the date of the next,there is every rea- 
son to encourage the growth of the Legion by the 
admission of young lives, provided, however, that 
the younger members will adhere to the promises 
made by them that they will continue to pay as- 
sessments and retain their membership when the 
death-roll crawls up to the table rate and demands 
Sor $2,000 drafts become more numerous, This 
is, like every other co-operative association, de- 
pendent wholly upon good faith. If good faith 
is maintained, the mortuary record of the past 
is, in a measure, indicative of our abilityto keep 
up an inexpepsive organization at least twenty 
or twenty-five years.” 

What Mr. Harvey means by the ‘‘ appa- 
rent increase of the rate” of mortality we 
do not know; for the apparent must be the 
same as the real. The whole extract is 
what the slang of the time calls a *‘give 
away,” and we cannot add force to it. 

Do we give too much attention to Mr. 
Gardner? He denied (as his associates 
openly or inferentially deny) that there is 
any increasing mortality. We would like 
our readers to figure for themselves on the 
subject of increasing average age. They 
can try on the figures we gave on Au- 
gust 9th, or can work out those now given, 
or can try their own suppositions. Mr. 
Gardner figures wrongly, or we do. If he 
does, whether ignorantly or intentionally, 
what sort of guide is he? And yet he was 
in his lifetime one of the Elizur Wrights of 
the co-operatives. 

_> 
PROBABLY AN “ERROR OF HON- 
EST INTENT.” 


A CORRESPONDENT writes from Lancaster, 
Pa., calling attention to the remarkable 
book-keeping system of the U. B. Mutual 
Aid Association. He has observed that the 
society, in reply to criticisms, always main. 
tains that it pays its losses in full. But he 
has also made some other observations. 

From page sixty-two of the last Pennsyl- 
vania insurance report he extracts a few U. 
B. figures, as follows: 


Losses and claims on policies incurred in 


eR ickdencscwscessdcciesensscosécecedinsocences 335-—519,500 

Losses and claime unpaid December 3ist, 
BODE. ecco ccccccsecncccscccsvesessorscecopees tne 5— 10,055 
WD svivccoies saan 340— $520,505 


Now, the society only reports 889 losses 
paid in 1882, amounting to $484,189. Re- 
ported among liabilities are: 


Losses due and unpaid..,............ ecccccocece 8— $4,000 
Losses reported, but not due............+--.006 4— 8,000 
I III can vanenccnccdustectndceesecsesses 5— 8,000 

Bee corceseceascccsccccesasssccsasens 12-—8 20,000 


Our correspondent notices that by adding 
this sum to the losses paid only $504,000 is 
obtained, instead of $529,555, and regarding 
the losses resisted he says that item has 
appeared in U. B. reports for the past three 
years. In 1880 the resisted losses were 
$8,000; in 1881, 89,000; and in 1882, $8,000. 
As this $8,000 appears to be an *‘ oldinhabi- 
tant” of the society’s statements, it clearly 
is no part of the #%529,555. Ourcorrespond- 
ent asks if these discrepancies are not 
curious, while the society so boisterously 
claims to pay all its claims in full ? 

Again, if the 12 claims unpaid, not due 
and resisted, be added to the 839 paid in 
1882, we have a total of 351 against the 
total of 340 reported as having been incurred 
in 1882 and carried over from the preceding 
year. In view of these absurdities we 
cannot see how our friend’s conclusion that 
‘there must be something queer in their 
book-keeping ” can be avoided. 

In the last number of The Guardian, a 
Boston publication in the interest of assess- 
ment insurance, a generic and ingeniously 
charitable term appeared, evidently coined 
to cover all the mistakes and indiscretions 
and sins of co-operative insurance. It was 
this: ‘‘The errors of honest intent.” To 
stich a catalogue the blunders of a society 





so righteous as the United Brethren must 
belong. However much of‘latent humor 
there may be in The G@wvardian’s pb 
when we consider it applied to the mur r 
mills and graveyard insurance fraads“of 
Pennsylvania, there can be no doubt of its 
perfect fitness as a definition of the mis- 
takes—at least the hly moral aa mistakes— 
of a society so highly moral as the United 
Brethren. —Insurance Chronicle 


=— 


TOTAL ABSTINENCE 
GEVITY. 


Ar the recent meeting of the British As- 
sociation an interesting paper was read by 
a Mr. Robinson, on the duration of life 
among total abstainersin Great Britain as 
compared with other classes in the com- 
munity. He said that the statistics of 
some insurance societies show that lon- 
gevity can be increased by simply not 
drinking as beverages intoxicating drinks. 
There are several mutual life assurance 
societies which keep the statistics of the 
lives of the general section, and of those per- 
sons who abstain from strong drinks quite 
separate. Many difficulties at present 
present themselves in this inquiry which, no 
doubt, will be eliminated in future years, 
such as the time the several abstainers in- 
sured may have ceased to drink 
alcoholic liquors, and the quantity and 
kind they took during the periods 
they were not abstainers. The most valu- 
able facts are furnished by the United 
Kingdom Temperance and General Provi- 
dent Institution, established in 1840, which 
institution on the 31st December, 1874, had 
9,539 whole life policies in the temperance 
section, and 15,838 in the general. It was 
found that the claims in the temperance 
section were only a little over the expec- 
tancy, while ia the gepeeal section they 
were but slightly below the expectancy. 
The Whittington Life Assurance Company 
keep the statistics of abstafners apart from 
those who are not abstainers; their experi- 
ence is not yet enough to form any exact 
opinion upon; but they say that ‘‘ Teetotal- 
ism seems to be favorable to longevity,” 
The Scepter Life Association states 
that ‘‘during the eighteen years of 
our a ending 81st December last, 
we had 116 deaths in our temperance 
section, against 270 expected deaths,” 
and in this year ‘‘the same disproportion 
prevails, as we have had fifty-one deaths, 
and only seven of them are the lives of ab- 
stainers; there should have been nineteen.” 
In the Emperor Life Assurance office they 
have atemperance branch, and they assure 
lives at a “less rate than moderate drinkers, 
thus giviug them an immediate advantage 
of from £8 to £7, according to age, on each 
£100 assurance.” In some accidental offices 
the assnmed superior lives of abstainers is 
‘recognized by a charge of 20 per cent. less to 
teetotalers than to moderate drinkers. In 
the discussion which followed the reading 
of this paper, most of the members who 
spoke seemed to be of opinion that total 
abstinence was favorable to longevity, 
although some advocated, with considerable 
warmth, the cause of moderate drinking. -- 
Montreal He: ald. 

—— 

Tue Northwestern Mutual Life has 
opened a new office at 18 Park Row, under 
management of Mr. John I. D. Bristol, who 
with Mr. J. F. Makley ‘(the Assistant Supt. 
of Agencies) will make it his headquarters. 
An office of unusual attractiveness and 
convenience, and one especially adapted to 
solicitors and their work, this new one is 
intended to be. 


‘CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 





AND LON- 





Orrices, {New York, 100 Broadway. 
Continencal { Brookiyp cor. Court and Montague Bts. 
Buildings: and No. 106 Broadway, E. 
Reserve for reinsurance........ $1,618,717 56 
Reserve for all other claims.... 201,230 07 
Capital paid in in Cash... ....... 1,000,000 OO 
Be II vc stoccccsccoccccsecesiad 1,641,032 97 


Total Assets, July ist, 1 konpa 6u 


This Company conducts its bnsiness under the 
restrictions 0: New York Heros d Law. he 
two Safety together equal #1,200, le 





DIRECTORS: 


GEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President, 
F. C. Moore, 2d Vice-President, 




















18651. 


Massachusetts Mutual life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Thirty-two Years of Suocessful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 

Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus, 

The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
containg the most liberal features ever before offered, 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. W. BOND, President. 


JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


M. 4. B. EDGERLY, 2d Vice-President and 
Manager ot Agencies. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, Janvary 25TH, 1883. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
wy, submit the following Statement of ils 
affairs on the 3let December, 1882. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 














uary, 1882, to 3ist December, 1882...... $4,412,693 58 
Premiums on Pefictes not marked off ist 
Jan 7 — eee 1,516,844 85 
Total Marine Premiume..... appisllagadiiiipeceine $5,929,538 43 
Premiums marked off aA, Cy January, 
1882, to ist December, 1882............ $4,390,306 90 
Losses paid during the same ee 
mintuseeneseesocncunal $2,013,767 36 35 
pene of Premi. 
uns and Ex. 
penses............§828,304 50 
The Company has the following Assets, 
United | Paine pod Piste New York ons 
ty B Stocks. . 4,558 00 
Loans see therwise.. 1,57 
Rel eye PYaitee ue thee Somgung, ae vid 
Premium Notes ‘and Bills ‘eeceivab 1,725,595 a 
Cash in Bank.. 364,923 85 
I ic cctagusnemnestsstiteede $13,171,675 02 





: ——- 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1878 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. * 





vidend 
8let December, for which ficates will be issu 
7 and U after tue y, the First of May next. 
order 0: Board. 
d J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





, TRUSTE hee 

-D, a H iP ecsne 

E 
CH SSELL, 
JAMES — host Cater 
ye R 4M) Somnam, fi IN D. MO 
W etuneis, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, SAMUEL WILLET 
0. LOW  LEVERICH, 

¥ ft E DODGE, W M C 
TH F YouNas, B. CODDINGTON 


% DEW BB JOHNI-RIRER 
N DENTON SMITH, 


JOHN D. JONES, President, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2nd Vice-Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3rd Vice-Pres't. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


No. 156 and 158 1d 158 Broadway. 


POEICT simple, definite, 1 liberal non-forfeitable 
incontesta 


THINT®. p pina wie years of su f epocens 
REL ELIABLE Over or 10,60 hoy ork rule, 


Cen in Baer city and town. 
focal agente Wane Company. 


HENRY STOKES, President. 
H. Y. Wempue, Sec'y. J. L. Harsey, let Vice-Preat. 
8.N. STEBBING, Act'y. H. B. Stoxes, 2d Vice-Prest. 


1829. OHARTER PERPETUAL. 1883. 


FRANKLIN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF Fe SERA 
. ag 5 serve. ‘ 
npasd Losses and Bividsnds’ 
et Surplus. 


TOTAL mer (Jen, Ist, gat, es) peccccseccee 


Department at Manager 


. ay TAGARA 


Fire Insarance Company 
136 BRE@ADWAY, New York. 


NIZED 1650. 
62d Spat deane Measomont, Fi 


Roe wAL... 
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October 25, 1883. | 
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The Twenty-third Annual Statement 


OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


Assurance Society, 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 
HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


For the Year ending December 3ist, 1882. 


Life 





Amount oF LEDGER AssETs, January 18t, 1882.........0-0eee cere cece ereeeneeeereees 41,511,949 03 
INCOME. 
teem ig Page par hae Py eae were : sencasesssreecgenss+ oe 08 
y i on BO} 
nr ee 9,956,802 $3—#11,879,171 41 


The net rentals of the Society's buildings, giving no credit for the part occupied 
by the Society in its business (which in the case of the New York building is about one- 
third of the entire space in the building), yields, after deducting taxes and all expenses 
of maintenance, a net income larger than can be realized on a Government bond. $53,391,120 44 


cert et 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by Death and Matured Endowments...........::.seseceecceeeseeececessceees $2,996,950 23 
Dividends, Surrender Values, and Annuities ....... 6... e cee eee e cece eee eceeeeeeenes 2,841,044 83 
Eipeneed TGS. 6c cccsiccccecccccnsescccvccccveswsescesscosocsesesecoesees 139,546 50 
Total Paid Policyholders - - - - . - $5,977,541 56 
Dividend on Capital..........cccccccoe os cevccersnccsceccccssesecsevesseeecccoecs 7,000 00 
I NE oo occ cincenenahocsses SutadeterSeneenseeseue¥edeensced 891,423 49 
General Bxpenses..........20cscccccccccccccccsercecscccessccccrescesevesceesssoecs 883,547 82 
State, County, and Olty Tames ..... 22. cccccccccccccccccveccececcccssesecssencccccoes 102,026 03 
ee I ke hcbiisi itis’ eteecrraenidn mami ee $7,861,538 90 
Net Casu Assets, December 31st, 1882....... ... ....0-- + PS a ere $45,529,581 54 
ASSETS. 
I ia is ccncenedansndetstead ameakano gs ees ed seeEsigesimmeseereied 11,286,129 27 
New York Real Estate, including the Equitable Building and purchases under fore- 
CI, oc ivccntcccexesives Saghnednheu eke nnaeekiaiuhih $n2ageone Gircebheweseceus 5,730,148 84 
United States Stocks, State Stocks, City Stocks, and Stocks authorized by the laws of 
Me I a a 0 60.50: v0c cugsncccesceqedsenbeens oes odaese owlacecedenes 11,651,371 97 


Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks (market value, $13,291,618)...............eeeeee 10,417,000 00 
A detailed statement of these loans and the securities upon which they are made is an- 

nually filed with the Society’s report in the Insurance Department of the Stite 

of New York, which is at all times open to the inspection of the policyholders 

of the Society. 
Real Estate outside the State of New York, including purchases under foreclosure 

and Society's Buildings in other cities 


van ee ee 8,520,484 60 
Cash on hand, in banks and othcr depositories, on interest, and in transit (since re- 

CRE oso.0cs evcssecrcesesece ee eee cesccececscevees eovcccece Peveccccecooseses 2,897,983 44 
Due from agents on account of premiums..............cccecccccccccccccccccccceecs 26,468 4! 


$45,529,581 54 
Market value of Stocks and Bonds over cost 896,388 03 
Ny UE SEIN, GY ON MOOI oc. bcn cnt cviencsssnnssseacnseewsses’cedbibons 
Premiums due and in process of collection (less premiums paid in advance, $33,220) 
Deferred premiums 


883,766 29 
410,287 00 
iacsaecilbecs Senuduvauesueeieens retviced Wace aee eee 805,728 


Total Assets, Dec. 31st, 1882 - . - - - $48,025,750 86 
Tora Liasiit1£s, including legal Reserve for reassurance of all existing policies 
(N. Y. State Standard) 37,367,076 39 


Total Undivided Surplus + «-  « $10,658.674 47 


Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies. in eneral lass is $5,713,422 47 
Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in Tontine pt $4/945'983 00 
New Assurance written in 1882, - ° $62,262,279 00. 
Total Outstanding Assurance, - ~ $232,829,620 00. 


The amount of new assurance written during 1882 exceeds the largest business 
ever done by any other company in one year. 





For sixteen yearse-1867 to 1882, both inclusives-the Society has written a 
larger aggregate amount of new assurance than any other company. 





Total amount paid policyholders since the organization of the Societ 
$67,889,572 56.” ” 


The amount of Surplus over liabilities (four per cent. valuation) is larger and 
the per centage of death claims to the amount at risk is smaller than in any 
other of the five largest life assurance companies.* 


* See last Massachusetts Report. 


The Society issues a plain and simple contract of assurance, free from burden- 
some and technical conditions, and INCONTESTABLE after three years. 
Such policies are payable IMMEDIATELY upon the receipt of satisfactory proofs 
of death and without the delay of sixty or ninety days, uonal with other companies. 


The Society has no contested claims on its books. 


From the undivided surplus, contributed b licies in the Ge class, onary di 
wilt be deciesed ovailahle on acttl {=~ - aa aoe 


ds ement of next annual premium to ordi tin, licies, 
From the undivided surplus contributed by policies in the Tontine May yl nm y a Sibable to 
licies maturing within the current year wil. be duly declared, as their 


t eal ve ann remiums 
vecome due. The valuation of the policies outstanding has been made on the American Usperignes 
Table of Mortality, with 414 per cent. interest, the legal standard of the State of New York. . 
. W. PHILLIPS, } Actuesies. 
i J. G. VAN CISE, 
_We the undersigned, ee in person, carefully examined the accounts and counted and ex- 
—_—- in detail the assets of the Society and certify that the foregoing statement thereof is 


BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH, 
JAMES M. HALSTED, HENRY 8. TERBELL, 
E. BOUDINOT COLT, HENRY V. BUTLER, 


Special Committee of the Board of Directors, appointed i 
alamminal thsdieped Ghatiams rs, appo October 25th, 1882, to examine the assets and 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 


Joun A, Stewart, 
U. 8. Grant, 
Joun D. Jonzs, 


Henry B, Hypx, 
Grorcz D. Moraan, 
Groraz T. ADEE, 
Henry A. Hur.svt, Rost. Lenox KEnnepy, 
Wit11am H. Foas, Cnauncey M. Depew, 
Wittiam A. WHEELOCK, BensamMin WILLIAMson, 
Henry Day, Henny M. ALEXanpER, 
Henry G. Marquanp, Wit1iaM WALKER, 
James W. Atexanper, Gxzorce W. CaR.eron, 


Grorcz DeF. L. Day, 
ALANSON TRasK, 

Joun SLOANE, 

AsHBEL GREEN, 
Parker Hanpy, 
Henry V. Burien, 

E. Bovprnor Cort, 


Samvet Borrow:, 
Sreruen H. Pau.ips, 
Samve, W. Torney, 
CHartes G. Lanpon, 
Louis FrirzGERap, 
Wri11am M. Buiss. 








Henry R. Woxcort, 





Outvzr Ames, Denver. 
Henny 8, TeRBe.1, Gzonag G. Kzttoca, | Eustace ©, Frrz, Samvxn G. Goopricn, 
Tuomas 8. Youna, Epwarp W. Lamsert, Boston. London, 
Rozert Buss, B. F. Ranpoips, Tuomas A, Brppix, A. Van Benoex, 
Dante D. Lorn, Josx F. px Navarro, Grorce H. Srvazt, Paris, 
James M. HarsTep, Joun J. McCoox, T. De Wirt Ovytzr, Gustav, G. Pout. 
Horace Porter, W. WHITEWRIGHT, Philadelphia. Hamburg. 


James W. ALexanpeR, Vice-President, 
Samu. Bornowe. 2d Vice-President, 


Wo 


Hewey M. Atexanper, Counsel, 
Henry Dar, Attorney. 


Secretary. 
DIRECTORS: &. W. D., Epwarp Cunt, MD. 
EW. ply RB annem ye Dae 





$50,000,000. 


THESE FIGURES REPRESENT IN ROUND NUMBERS THE ASSETS OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


THE EXACT AMOUNT, JANUARY Ist, 1888, BEING 


S50,800,3896 82. 


Of this amount about one-fifth is ay 9 


Thousand One Hundred and Fifty PO 


mutual organization, with neither capital stock nor stockhoiders. Surplus 


Policyholders exclusively. 


and all is the sole and exclusive property of Sixty 
ICY HOLDERS, the Company — a purely 
led among 


is divi 


OVER $22,000,000 IN DIVIDENDS 


nave been paid by the Company in reduction of the cost of insurance from table rates, 
The NEW YORK LIFE > organized in 1845, has received from raat aaela over $109,- 


000,000, and has returned to them and their legal representatives over $6 


500,000, including 


OVER $26,400,000 IN DEATH CLAIMS. 


The amount —_ Policyholders, added to the amount now held in trust for them, exceeds the 


payments to the 


mpany by over $9,000,000. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has now an annual income of about 


$12,000,000, 


and its Invested Assets are increasing at the rate of about 


$3,500,000 ANNUALLY. 


The Company’s Interest Receipts during the last ten years have been about five and three. 
fourths per cent. on its average assets, and less than three-tenths of one per cent, was 


due and unpaid January lst, 1 
EXCEEDED ITS DEATH LOSSES. 


Its gross Interest Receipts since organization have 


During 1882 the NEW YORK LIFE settled a larze number of 


“TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICIES,” 


issued in 1872, which gave larger returns than similar policies of any other company, 


issued and maturing in the same years. The annual cash cost of $1 


was less than $1.50, 
premiums 


The NEW YORK LIFE 


000 insurance, at some 


while policies issued on the 10-year Life and Endowment Tables returned 
id with interest at about savings bank rates. 


ORIGINATED NON-FORFEITURE POLICIES 


nineteen years before the non-forfeiture law of the State was enacted, and continues to offer a more 


liberal contract than the law requires, 


For further particulars, or estimates upon a Tontine Investment Policy, apply to the Company's 


Agents, or to the 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


346 and 348 Broadway, New York City. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary. 





SAFE. 


PROMPT. 


LIBERAL, 





 - PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND 





TRUST Cdo.,, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Incorporated Third Month 22d, 1865. 


Exceedingly low death-rate. Simple, intelligible, untechnical form of policy. Liberality and accommodation 
to policyholders. Conservative management. Strict business methods. 
GENTLEMEN OF ADDRESS AND INTELLIGENCE WANTED TO ACT AS AGENTS. Apply to the Company 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


OF BOSTON. 


DATO, escnncccqqevecceocpesecosemacs $16,432.181 85 
IN ncectncndiensbouseuiante 13,864,889 62 
Total Surplus.................. $2,567.202 23 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


THE CONTINENTAL 


LIFE INSUR- 
KNoR'G 9 
oF HARTFORD 
Cons. 
ASSETS, 
$2,734,417.49. 
SURPLUS, 
$504,337.06. 
JAB. 5. PARSONS 

’ President. 


UNITED STATES 
Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262. 263, and 264 Broadway, 
corner Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$5,141 ,224.47. 
Alt Borms of Life and Fndowment Policies Isoued. 


7. B. BROSNAN, President. 
Cc. P. FRALZIGH, 
Scorge0" . BURVORD, Actuary. 












PROVIDENT SAVINGS 


Life Assurance Society of New York, 


Office, BRYANT BUILDING, Nassau and 
Iiberty Streets, 


SURPLUS 10 POLICYHOLDERS, $115,000 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


Maximum ineurapee ‘or pizimum outlay, 

The protection We nsurance secured by pay- 
ments called For as deathg cote yoccur. Pay as you 
go and fet what you pay or as in fire insuran 


ums ay a clai to reate 
Special Reserve Wind. vlaced at once in rust f fee 
PF Rt age Ah 
or whic. 
ees limited to t hree Tor cack ons 


Claims death occurring three 
incontestable for any cause, commas 


Ww. D. Li] 
Superintendent of Agencies in the West. 
ADDRESS, 618 SECOND AVE., DETROIT. MICH. 


WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE CO, 
OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr. «+ « President, 
















Inthis Compan liey- 
holders Seoe the cacae: 
tage over those ofallother 


companies, in Non-for- 
feitable dividends to ieee 
their policies in force 
See Charter. 









Orrice, Coal anp Iron 
ExouanGe Burtprmne 


nme aun sage 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Neo. 181 Broadway, N. Y. 


serenerore 
evecceee 
ppeeererers 
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SHIPS OF THE LINE. 


BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


Tue sailor sat in the vine-wreathed porch, 
With a youngster upon his knee ; 

And both were talking about the ships 
That travel across the sea, 

Fair pictures of human life they seemed 
To him who could understand 

How soon to ruin and wreck they'd go, 
Were it not for a guiding hand, 


And the boy, whose fancy was quick to catch 
The light that his father gave, 
With an eager eye and a cunning smile 
Looked out on the dancing wave. 
“There, father! there are a lot of ships 
With their sails all spread!” cried he ; 
** And the biggest one of them all is you; 
And that little one there is me!” 


“ Ay, ay!” said the sailor, nowise loth 
To humor the pretty whim ; 
And like a sermon out of a text 
This phantasy came to him: 
“Over the self-same ocean we go, 
Whetker for toil or for sport ; 
From different harbors starting out 
To meet at the self-same port. 


“So quick to quarrel, so ready to fight, 

Whoever may be the foe, 

The man-of-war, with guns all set, 
Goes out, and his course we know. 

The business man, too shrewd and sharp, 
To let a good bargain slip, 

With canvas spread to the favoring breeze, 
Goes out as a merchant-ship. 


** And he who's ready to lend a hand 

And give us a word of cheer 

When the clouds hang low and the waves run 

high 

And we're chased by a privateer 

Oh, what is he but a folly-boat, 
On whom the sailors depend! 

A jolly-boat that will always float, 
However the storms descend ! 


“And he who stands on a rocky shore 

And watches the tossing wave, 

Intent to rescue the drowning soul, 
All eager to succor and save, 

A human life-boat, my boy, is he, 
And angels alone can know 

How many he's snatched from the cruel wave, 
The merciless undertow. 


* And here is one on a pleasure yacht, 
Who sails along at his ease, 

But has not ballast enough, my boy, 
To travel on boisterous seas ; 

So brave in color, so trimly built, 
So nattily-nautical planned, 

’ Tis better tor him and his lazy crew 
To keep within sight of land. 


“Ah, many a boat that seems firm and true, 

Everywhere taut and staunch, 

Will prove itself an unseawortby hulk 
As soon as it leaves the launch ; 

And some for smooth waters are only built, 
While others appear their best 

When, out on an ocean that’s tempest-tossed, 
They're put to a mighty test. 


“ But whatever direction we may take, 

Whatever nay be our rig— 

Frigate, schooner, clipper, skiff, 
Jolly-boat, bark or brig— 

We come at last to the self-same port, 
To an unknown, distant shore, 

Where we drop our anchors and furl our sails 
And follow the sea no more.” 

New Youra Crry. 

-) 


KEZIAH’S LESSON. 


BY MARGARET SIDNEY. 


Kezian set down the pail of water with 
a thud, then folded her arms and looked 
over at John. 

‘** And that’s the last thing I ever doin 
this house!” she said determinedly, a bright 
spot coming into either cheek, that lighted 
with a dangerous flash, the keen black 
eyes. ‘“‘I might slave and drudge myself 
to death, and all the thanks I'd get for it 
would be, that it’s all my fault that the 
money's gone, that”— 

‘‘IT never said so, Kizzy,” said the 
man sitting by the little well-worn table, 
looking over a book of accounts, And 
there was a distressed look around the 
lines of his mouth, under the heavy beard. 
‘You know I hate to see you working so.” 

‘And if I haven’t borne. with your 
mother and Sarah’s hateful ways as long as 
any one in all conscience could,” cried the 
little woman; sharply, who, tired out with 
a long, unsatisfactory day's work, seemed 
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I've gotto say is, that any man who'd sit 
by and see me do it, day after day, isn’t 
half a man.” She brought out the last 
words with a defiant snap, and then, al- 
though the color in her cheek changed to 
anashy paleness as she realized what she 
had said, turned away with a little con- 
temptuous fling to the bright brown head. 
‘**Keziah!” The man’s tones struck upon 
her ear with such terrible significance that 
it seemed for a moment to bring warning of 
danger. But, too exasperated to heed, and 


| goaded by the fact that she had com- 





wholly unable to keep still, ‘‘ why, all 


plained, she plunged recklessly on, and 
said, with great distinctiveness and a bitter 
little laugh, the very worst thing that could 
possibly have entered her head. 

** And if ’'d only have knovn what I was 
to suffer’. 

“Do you mean before you became my 
wife?” asked her husband, quietly. 

‘Yes, I do,” she answered quickly; and 
then, seeing him so very cool and self-pos- 
sessed, she added, thinking to punish him: 
“* Then 1 was happy, and didn’t know it.” 

**That will do, Keziah.” John rose up 
from the table and came over to her side. 
His tall figure looked taller than ever, as 
he looked “down into her face, her big 
husband whom she had always looked up 
to with so much veneration and love, der 
John—oh, what was going to happen? 
Half wild with fear and remorse, for her 
life Keziah couldn’t have spoken had there 
been a chance for a word. 

‘This has gone on long enough, Keziah,” 
he was saying. The lines around the mouth 
had changed now, tense and firmly folded 
under the beard. His wife gazing in utter 
astonishment to see an expression that in 
all their married experience she had never 
witnessed before, met the blue eyes that 
were looking steadily down into hers. Her 
head drooped, as, unable to bear the terrible 
pang that somehow struck her heart at the 
Sight, she involuntarily gave a little cry, 

‘And the time has come,” the voice 
above her was saying—that cold, inflexible 
voice that seemed as if it would go right on 
though Death itself stood in the way: 
‘**You shall never be troubled more, Keziah. 
It shall be as you wish.” 

Keziah tried to speak, but her tongue re- 
fused to do her bidding; and her limbs 
smote together, so that she almost fell to 
the ground, but she clasped her hands tight, 
determined not to faint. The first thing 
she knew she was put into the big rocking 
chair and the voice, as if from some far- 
away region, was still sounding in her 
ears. 

** Mother and Sarah shall go to the Church 
Home, and I”-— 

“* John/” With all the strength she could 
summon to her aid Keziah sprang to her 
feet and lifted her white face imploringly 
to her husband’s. ‘It would kill them. 
Oh! don’t speak of it!” 

“But it is killing you/” he said quietly. 
‘** Yes, they must go.” 

**Oh! what have I said! How could I! 
How could I!” she cried, wringing her 
hands helplessly, while the look of terror 
deepened in her eyes. ‘‘ You never'll look 
anybody in the face again, if they go on the 
Church. Oh, don’t drive them away from 
home,” she implored. She longed to throw 
herself into his arms, to even touch his 
hand, but the fixed, terrible look in his face 
made him seem as if removed from her by 
an immeasurable distance. 

He gave a little wince at that. But he 
still said, and this time in a tone that 
showed an unalterable purpose: *‘ They 
must go, Keziah; and you”—his voice 
trembled a little, but he went on immedi- 
ately—‘‘ you are free; for I shall go for Har- 
risun on that two years’ job.” 

Keziah sank down in the big chair, and 
covered her face with her hands. I've 
brought it allon myself she moaned like 
a stricken animal, over and over again; the 
voiceless words tormed themselves in her 
mind. The rain beat upon the windows 
without, with each pattering fall seeming 
to keep time with the heavy load of misery 
at her heart, as she sat there, unconscious 
of time or of anything else. than.that a 
black and forbidding cloud had settled 
forever over her life, Her husband 
opened his lips to speak once; then like a 
man who thought hetter of it, he shut them 
decidedly again, and looked at her. If she 
had glanced up, then, all would have been 








well; for there could be n6 mistaking the 
flash of yearning tenderness that spread with 
lightning-like rapidity over the man’s whole 
face; but with a powerful effort at con- 
trol, the look as speedily disappeared, and 
he turned away andwent quietly out of 
the door. 

“Ifthe baby had only lived,” thought 
poor ‘Keziah, recking herself back and 
forth in tearless agony—the little baby 
who had lain upon her breast those few 
short weeks, and then gone to leave the 
home childless—‘‘this would never. have 
happened. John must have loved me.” 
The rain pattered on and on, with every 
drop seeming to say: ‘‘No hope, no hope.” 

At last, unable to bear it longer, she 
crept out of the old chair, and going up- 
stairs, not caring whither she went, her one 
thought being to get out of sight and 
sound of every-day life and activity, she 
opened the door of a small, unoccupied 
room, used as alumber closet, and throw- 
ing herself down in a corner, gave herself 
up completely to her wretched thoughts. 

**T can’t never go to The Home,” said a 
querulous voice on the other side of the 
thin wall, ‘‘an’ that you’d think of it in my 
old age, John Simmons, is enough to make 
folks cry out ag’in you.” 

Keziah sat up straight as an arrow from 
her crouching position on the floor, just in 
time to hear a voice like her husband’s and 
yet, oh how unlike, attempt to answer the 
complaints. 

‘There isno other way, Mother!” it said. 
* My wife certainly has done her duty by 
you. But she is not able to do more. It is 
not right that she should. And The Home 
is a pleasant place. If I only could, Mother, 
do more for you” — 

‘* An’ why can’t you, I sh’d like toknow?” 
Another voice took up the strain—a sharp, 
high-keyed one that showed every symp- 
tom of speaking its owner’s mind. ‘Just 
because her father was a thicf an’ a swind- 
ler an’ land knows what all, an’ you've 
been a tryin’ to keep her all these years 
from knowin’ how you paid up the bills 
an’ tried to keep folks from talkin’ ” —— 

There was arustle on Keziah’s side of 
the wall, a little dash along the hall, 
and then she stood among them. 
The little head was straight up now; the 
bright, black eyes were full of fire, as she 
said in clear-cut tones to her husband, not 
minding in the least the astonished group: 

** Is it true, John?” 

‘*What, Keziah?” he asked; and for a 
second forgetting the estrangement, he 
started forward as of old. 

‘About — about father?” She looked 
steadily at him, waiting for an answer. 

If a glance could have annihilated, Sister 
Sarah would never have spoken her 
mind again, as John saw the patient work 
of years disappear ina moment. He could 
only try to say: ‘‘ Don’t worry, or imagine 
trifles, Keziah.” 

**Ts it true?” she still repeated, not tak- 
ing off her gaze from his face. 

And he, the honest, true man, could do 
nothing else but say ‘‘ yes.” 

“Then,” said Keziah, and all the blood 
in her little body rushed up into her face, 
dyeing it scarlet, *‘ you are the noblest, 
best, and grandest husband that was ever 
given toa wife. I don’t ask you to love 
me, John. I don’t see how you have all 
this time. Ionly say, forgive me.” She 
clasped her hands together, and stood per- 
fectly still, her face now as pale as death,” 

** Love you!” cried her husband, ‘Love 
you ! Oh! My wire!” 

Somehow, Keziah never knew just how 
and John didn’t seem to remember, she 
found herself in his arms, folded close to 
his heart, while a perfect rain of kisses de- 
scended on cheek and lip and brow. 

‘‘Mother,” said “Sister Sarah,” giving 
her a nudge, ‘‘come; it’s time for you to go 
to bed.” 

‘** But I don’t wanter,” said the old lady, 
pettishly, who was a little broken, and 
having no thoughts beyond her own troubles, 
had seen nothing. ‘‘ An’ ’tisn’t for you to 
send me off, like a child.” 

‘* Well, you must go, at any rate,” ejacu- 
lated Sarah, with a determined snap; and 
without any further demur she took hold of 
her elbow and fairly hooked her out of the 
chair and escorted her safely out. ‘ Can't 
you never tell, I’d like to know, when you 
ain’t wanted.” 





Vis; I know I ain’t !” exclaimed the old 
lady, taking pretty long steps to keep up 
with her daughter’s excited movements, 
which were anything but graceful. ‘I’m 
to be sent to The Home; an’ you'll have to 
go along too, so you needn’t be so smart.” 

‘*There ain’t no home for us but this 
one,” said Sarah, pointing with her timmmb 
backward into the tiny bedroom that 
Keziah with all her care had managed to 
keep cozy and neat for ‘‘ John’s mother and 
sister.” ‘* Land ’o lives, ma, we'll be wanted 
now und loved, and set by, if we hain’t 
never been afore. An’ that’s a fact! There 
now, then, I'll get your nightcap!” 

A CHILD’S CONCLUSION. 
BY 8. M. B. PIATT. 
‘*Mamma,” he said, ‘You ought to know 

The place. It’s name is wicked, though. 

Not China. No. But if you fell 

Through China you would be there! Well, 


“Fred said somebody very bad, 
Named Satan, stayed down there and had 
Oh, such a fire to burn things! You 
Just never mind. It can’t be true, 


** Because I’ve digged and digged to see 
Where all that fire could ever be, 
And looked and looked down throngh the 
dark, 
And never saw a single spark. 


‘But Heaven is sure ; becauseif I 
Look up, I always#-see the the sky- 
Sometimes the gold-gates shine clear through- 
And when you see a thing, it’s true!” 
0, 8. ConsuLATE, QUEENSTOWN, IRELAND. 


THE ONE-CENT PRIZE. 


BY EMMA ©. DOWD. 





** Just like an old maid! Only one cent! 
If it was a man he’d say five dollars out 
and out, or a book, or something. I! 
wonder if she thinks anybody is sim- 
pleton enough to work a whole week 
for one cent. No, thank you; you don’t 
catch this chapin any such game.” And 
Fred Simpson concluded his little speech 
by elevating his freckled nose as high as 
convenience would allow. 

A dozen boys and girls had grouped 
themselves in the shade of the big elm tree 
just west of the school-house; and there 
seemed to be but one opinion respecting 
the prize which had that afternoon been 
offered by Miss Brinsley, a wealthy maiden 
lady of Southdown. 

‘*Halloo! here comes the Sexton!” 
shouted Henry Giddings, as an overgrown, 
awkward boy drew near, with a tin dinner- 
pail and a small, thin book in his hand. 
‘*Guess he’s going to try for the One-Cent 
Prize. He’s got his spelling hook.” 

A laugh went around the little circle at 
Ruel Sexton’s expense; but Ruel took it 
good-naturedly, as he always took the boys’ 
jokes and banterings. He had been dubbed 
‘the Sexton” on the first day of his attend- 
ance at the ‘big elm school-house,” and 
the name had clung to him for the three 
years afterward, till Ruel had grown to 
hear it with no more thought than if his 
mates had called him Tom, Hal, or Sam, 
had he chanced to own one of those time- 
honored nicknames. 

“I dn’ know’s I’m going to try for the 
prize,” answered Ruel, in his easy, monot- 
onous drawl. ‘I’m as likely as not to 
carry home my spelling book any night if 
the words look harder’n usual. It appears 
to me that one cent ain’t an amazing big 
prize to try for.” 

‘*But itis only the first week that it is 
one cent,” spoke up a little girl. ‘* Miss 
Brinsley said it was to be doubled every 
week.” 

‘*Oh, yes,” said Fred Simpson, ironically, 
counting on his fingers, ‘‘ one cent the first 
week, two cents the second week, four 
cents the third, eight cents the fourth, and 
the whole sum of sixteen cents the fifth 
week. The Sexton had better try for it by 
all means. He might get enough to buy 
him a uew coat.” 

At this a slight blush rose to the boy’s 
face, but he replied, good-humorerlly, look- 
ing down at his coat sleeves and giving 
each a little pull nearer the sun-browned 
wrists, 

‘I reckon I'd earn it quicker sawing UP 
Deacon Chaulker’s wood. Mis’ Chaulker 
said she'd get me a new coat when I got 
the wood all done.” 
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“« How much have you got to do?” asked | prize to every scholar for each week that he 


Henry. 

‘‘ Well,” said Ruel, slowly, as if taking a 
mental measurement of the Deacon's wood 
pile, ‘‘ I reckon there’s as much as ten load 
in all. But I’ve got it more’n half done.” 

“You'd better stick to the wood, then!” 
was Henry’s comment, as the little group 
broke up and moved off in twos and threes 
down the road. 

A few rods further on, where the road 
branched off toward the left, Ruel Sexton 
turned aside to pursue his solitary walk of 
two miles. Ruel was an orphan, and Dea- 
con Chaulker’s low, red farmhouse, nestled 
at the foot of Spruce Knob, was the only 
home he knew. He was a distant relative 
of the Deacon’s, but so very distant that 
he could not be said to occupy a relative’s 
place in the household. He was not ill- 
treated; but he was only the ‘chore boy” 
to the Deacon and his wife and Aunt 
Matilda, and was never encouraged to ven- 
ture beyond the kitchen and his own tiny 
room in the loft above. 

His walk home led through the woods 
for the greater part; and as it was yet early 
September, everything was still in its full 
Summer beauty. Ruel loved all wild 
things, and to-day he could not forbear 
stopping now and then to pluck a waving 
fern or to gather a handful of the blue 
gentians which fringed the little brook. 
But recollecting the pile of wood to be 
sawed before his coat sleeves were to be 
lengthened, he hastened on, thinking there 
might be time for a little work before he 
must go for the cows. Afterward, plying 
the saw to and fro, his thoughts reverted to 
the spelling prize. 

‘*Let’s see,” he mused. ‘The whole 
term is fifteen weeks; and Miss Roberts 
said that the last examination would count 
the same as a week; so that makes 
sixteen. I wonder how much it would all 
make. Henry said it would be only sixteen 
cents the fifth week. That isn’t much. 
Then the sixth week it would be twice 
that. Twice sixteen is thirty-two, and 
twice thirty-two is sixty-four, and twice 
sixty-four is one hundred and twenty-eight, 
and twice one hundred and twenty-eight is 
two hundred and fifty-six, and twice two 
hundred and fifty-six is five hundred and 
twelve.” 

The saw stopped, and Ruel stared at the 
log in a dazed sort of way. Couldit be five 
dollars and twelve cents! ‘I must have 
made a mistake,” he thought, with a half- 
ashamed laugh that he could for a moment 
have believed that it would amount to so 
largeasum. ‘T’'llfigure it out on my slate 
when | get my chores done,” was his con- 
clusion; and he gave himself to his work. 

‘Doin’ sums?” asked Lowly, concisely, 
stopping, dish towel in hand, to look over 
Ruel’s shoulder, as he sat in the doorway 
to catch the last rays of light from the 
western sky. 

Lowly was Mrs. Chaulker’s maid-of-all- 
work; andshe and Ruel were fast friends 

‘*I can’t believe it! There must be a mis- 
take!” said Ruel, in a breathless, excited 
way, scowling his forehead over his slateful 
of figures. 

‘* Don’t believe what?” said Lowly, look- 
ing puzzled. 

‘It isso much!” said Ruel, in a scared 
tone. ‘‘Miss Brinsley never would offer so 
much money!” 

‘I wish you'd tell me what you are talk- 
ing about!” said Lowly, laughing. ‘I never 
see you so excited before. What does ail 
you?” 

‘Pll tell you all about it, if you'll come 
and sit down here.” 

“If it’s likely to be along story I might 
as well hang up my dish towel first,” and 
Lowly vanished behind the sink-room door, 
only to reappear a moment later, smoothing 
down her pink gingham apron; and she 
announced herself ready to hear what Ruel 
had to say. 

“You see,” the boy began, ‘‘Migs Brins- 
ley was over to school this afternoon, and 
she said she got a letter from somebody 
the other day, and the spelling was so aw- 
ful that it set her to thinking. She talked 
a good deal about the importance of learn- 
ing to spell, and said alot that I can’t 
remember.” 

“I always thonght she was a long-winded 
woman!” put ia Lowly. 

‘‘Well, she finally said she would give a 


did not miss from now to Christmas; and 
if anybody missed once he would lose his 
prize for that week. She said she was go- 
ing to begin with one cent””—— 

‘One cent!” broke in Ruel’s listener, 
disdainfully. ‘‘And such a rich woman!” 

“You just wait!” said Ruel. ‘She said 
it would be one cent the first week, and 
then she would double the first week’s 
prize to make tke second, and double the 
second to make the third, and so on 
through the fifteen weeks of the term; and 
then we were to be examined on all we had 
been over in the fifteen weeks, and all that 


doubled. So there will be sixteen prizes in 
all; or sixteen part-prizes, she called it. 
Now,” lowering his voice,how much do you 
suppose that last prize would be?” 

“I d’n’ know, said Lowly.” *‘ Somewhere 
near a dollar, likely.” 

‘¢Over three hundred dollars!” 
Ruel. 

‘‘Pshaw, Ruel Sexton! You've gone 
and made a mistake. It never could be 
so much in this world!” said Lowly, deci- 
sively. 

“It don’t seem so!” said Ruel. ‘‘ But 
I’ve been clear through it two or three 
times; and I can’t make it anything else.” 

‘Pll light the lamp, and look it over my- 
self. Dear, dear, if it was that, I’ wish I 
was going to schoo! so I could try for it.” 

For the next five minutes two heads bent 
over the slate that had been in service since 
Deacon Chaulker’s babyhood, and two pairs 
of eyes eagerly scanned its surface. This 
is what they read: 
$ 01 — furst week. 


said 


$ 2.56 — ninth week. 
2 


.02 — secund week. 5.12 — tenth week, 
2 2 


i -04 — third week. 10.24 — leventh week, 
2 2 


.03 — forth week. 20.48 — twelveth week. 
2 2 


16 — fifth week. 40.96 — therteenth week, 
2 2 


.32 — sixth week, 81.92 — foreteenth week. 
2 2 


.64 — seventh week. 168.84 — fifieenth week. 
2 2 


1.28 — eight week. $327.68 — Examanation. 


“It is all right!” ejaculated Lowly. 
‘‘But, goodness me!’ she continued. 
‘“That’s only for each week. I'll just add 
’em together, and see what the whole thing 
will be.” 

The stub of a pencil moved slowly in the 
girl’s fingers, until figure after figure was 
gone carefully over. But neither she nor 
Ruel was prepared for the result. 

‘* Tt’s six hundred and fifty-five dollars and 
thirty-five cents! Well, I declare for’t, if 
Miss Brinsley hain’t opened her heart this 
time; and her pocket-book, too, which is 
more to the purpose. Six hundred dollars! 
Yes, that’s worth tryin’ for.” 

‘* Lowly,” said Ruel, deliberately, as he 
lifted his eyes from the slate, ‘I’m going to 
get that prize!” 

‘*Are you good in spelling?” questioned 
Lowly, eyeing with a doubtful expression 
the written words placed opposite the fig- 
ures. 

‘* No,” admitted the boy. ‘‘I’most always 
miss. I went clear downto the foot of the 
class this morning on patriarch. But [ can 
study, Lowly. Once in a while, when I’ve 
studied real hard, I’ve been perfect; and,” 
he added brightly, ‘I'll study day and 
night. I'll do anything!” 

‘“*And Pll help you. Tl hear your les- 
sons till you know every word by heart.” 

“Oh! will you?” exclaimed the boy, his 
eyes glistening. ‘* You’re so good, always, 
Lowly!” 

‘‘Pshaw?” protested the girl. Yet she 
was pleased with Ruel’s praise; for she 
loved the lad almost as if he had been her 
own brother, 

‘“* 'd better begin right away!” said Ruel, 
fetching his book from the window sill. 
‘* The lesson looks hard for to-morrow.” 

So the boy studied and recited, studied 
and recited, until there were left only two 
or three words upon which he needed to 
perfect himself. The next morning before 
daybreak he lighted his candle, and studied 
until it was time to help about the chores; 
and at eight o’clock he started for school, 
feeling certain that he knew his spelling 
lesson as he had never known it before. 





It was a long line that ranged itself at 


were perfect were to have the fifteenth prize - 


the side of the school-room that morning, 
when the first class in spelling was called; 
but nobody appeared to feel any unusual 
interest in the recitation. The boys and 
girls failed one after another, and there 
was the usual changing of places; but Ruel 
was still at the foot when Miss Roberts 
gave out the word champagne. The head 
boy missed it; so did the second and the 
third. Down the line it went, some spell- 
ing it with an ‘‘s,” others putting in an 
“i,” The scholars began to wake up; and 
one by one each racked his brains in the 
vain attempt to place the letters in their 
proper order. It reached the girl at Ruel’s 
side. She failed. ‘‘ Next!” repeated the 
teacher, but not at all as if she expected the 
‘*next” to respond in a manner any way 
satisfactory. 

‘* Champagne,” pronounced Ruel, while 
every neck far up the line was craned a lit- 
tle beyond its neighbor’s. ** C-h-a-m cham, 
p-a-g-n-e pagne, champagne,” spelled the 
boy, with no hesitancy. Ah, it had been 
too often missed and re-missed the night 
before to be forgotten now! 

“Right!” said Miss Roberts, in a pleased 
tone. ‘Take your place at the head, 
Ruel.”’ 

There was a beam of satisfaction on the 
honest face as he marched awkwardly past 
his mates; and then the lesson proceeded, 
Ruel holding the post he had so honorably 
won. 

‘‘The Sexton’s promotion,” as Fred 
Simpson termed it, was the subject under 
discussion at the noon intermission; and 
Ruel was obliged to hear a good many crude 
jokes in regard to it. 

‘* Well, old Sexton,” said Bela Parks, 
with a slap across the broad shoulders, 
** vou are fairly on the way toward earning 
the big sum of one penny. If you wish I'll 
write to Uncle James and ask him to save a 
place in his bank for it, and to get an extra 
large bank-book ready for your account.” 


This speech was received with shouts of 
merriment from every hearer except Ruel. 
He smiled, in his contented fashion, and 
when the laugh had subsided said simply : 

“Do you know how much that last 
week’s prize is going to be?” 

‘*No,” said Bela. I haven't figured it 
up. Have you?” 

‘* Yes,” replied Ruel, a gleam of fun in 
his blue eyes, ‘‘ I have.” 

Something in the boy’s manner made his 
companion take a slip of paper from his 
pocket, aud, producing a pencil, he figured 
rapidly for several minutes. There was a 
grim look on his face when he glanced up 
at the expectant group. 

“Well?” said Henry Giddings, interrog- 
atively. 

‘** Well,” repeated Bela, ‘* by not knowing 
our spelling lesson this morning we have 
every one of us lost exactly three hundred 
and twenty-seven dollars and sixty-eight 
cents!” 

‘*Wh—what ?” stammered Henry, look- 
ing puzzled and frightened together. 

‘*'That’s just the amount of the sixteenth 
prize,” said Bela, tossing him the paper. 
“Only nobody but the Sexton had wit 
enough to find it out. The rest of us have 
lost all chance of it.” 

Everybody wanted to see the figures at 
the same time, and instantly pressed in 
Henry’s direction. Meanwhile Ruel took 
himself off to a quiet corner to eat his din- 
ner. 

During the weeks which followed there 
were a number of names on Miss Roberts’s 
record against which there were marked no 
failures. Ruel’s still headed the list, and 
prominent among them was that of Bela 
Parks; but ona certain bright October Satur- 
day Bela lazed away his morning hours, say- 
ing to himself that there was plenty of time 
to learn the lesson before recitation. There 
was a tempting nutting excursion in the 

afternoon, and Monday morning saw his 
ignominious failure. Whereupon Squire 
Parks’s son gave up the contest on the spot. 
A few others skipped an occasional week, 
which precluded them from all chaxce of 
winning the larger sums, till at the close 
of the fifteenth week there. were, only two 
who had gained more than eleven, prizes, 
These were Ruel Sexton, who could show a 
perfect record, and Molly Barnes, a bright 
little girl, of twelve years, who had not, 
failed since Ruel went above her on 





** champagne.” 


/All wondered at Ruel’s success. But if: 
they had peeped into Deacon Chaulker’s 
kitchen during the long evenings and had 
seen the two who were always to be found 
sitting in the light of a little kerosene lamp 
—a tall, awkard-looking boy and a plain- 
faced young woman—the one intent upon 
his book, the other ready to lay down her 
sewing as often as the lesson was studied 
and re-studied, they might have wondered 
less. 

On the day of the, finul examination, Ruel 
for the first time in his life felt a trifle 
nervous. He had been over page after page 
with Lowly during the past week, and had 
spelled every word correctly. Still he 
could not help saying to himself, ‘* What if 
I should forget? There were so many 
combinations of is and es to remember, and 
there was the three hundred dollars at 
stake. If he should lose it by misplacing 
one little letter! Ruel did not like to think 
of such a possibility. The dozen or more 
who had gained any of the larger prizes 
seemed to share Ruel’s trepidation, and an 
unusual stillness pervaded the school-room 
as Miss Roberts began the lesson. There 
were numerous failures; but all went well 
with Ruel and Molly Barnes, who stood 
next him, till Miss Roberts gave out the 
word ‘* falcon.” 

It was Ruel’s turn, and he began with no 
hesitancy, yet in his slow way, so unlike 
the glib manner in which Fred Simpson 
rattled off the letters. 

‘* F-a-u-l faul, c-o-n con, faulcon,” spelled 
Ruel. 

The teacher glanced up, a surprised and 
pained look on her kind face, and tliere 
was a hush in the room as she said, in a 
low tone, ‘‘ Next!” 

‘* Why, Miss Roberta,” began Ruel, flush- 
ing and quivering in every nerve, ‘“‘T am 
sure that is the way I learned it!” bs 

‘*Then you learned it wrong,” said his 
teacher, sadly: ‘*I am sorry, Ruel.” 

Molly Barnes spelled the word correctly, 
and Ruel stepped below her, and stood 
with drooping head while the spelling went 
on down the line and the examination was 
ended. 

School was dismissed early that after- 
noon; and when the bell rang Ruel sprung 
ahead of the boys, though several tried to 
stop him. He had now no wish to stay 
and help to trim the room for the morrow, 
as he had anticipated so much pleasure in 
doing; and the others saw him leap the 
rail fence in front of the school-house and 
take a short cut across the snow-drifted 
fields to the road beyond. He passed the 
pile of evergreens which he had helped to 
cut that very noon. ‘I wish I need not go 
to-morrow!” he thought, remembering 
with a pang with how much happiness he 
had looked forward to it. Everybody in 
town was to be there. The prizes were to 
be distributed, there was to be speaking by 
some of the little ones, declamations by 
several of the boys, and one of the older 
girls, who had a sweet voice, was to sing a 
‘* Bird Song,” and her brother was to ac- 
company her on his flute. The harder we 
work to gain an end, the greater is our dis- 
appointment at defeat; and Ruel felt that 
his disappointment was harder than he 
could bear. He strode along the snowy 
road, thinking he could never look into 
Lowly’s face and tell her he had lost the 
highest prize of all; and at thought of Low- 
ly alump rose in his throat. He tried to 
force it back; but it would not go, and the 
next moment his whole frame shook with 
the sobs he no longer tried to suppress. So 
it was with a swollen face and an aching 
head that he reached home. 

The milk pails were in the back shed, 
and he stepped carefully over the creaky 
floor, hoping Lowly would not hear him.. 
No sound came from the kitchen beyond, 
and he gained the barn without meeting 
anybody. He had filled one pail full of the 
foaming liquid and had just begun on the 
second when he heard a voice behind him. 
He started violently, nearly upsetting his 
pail. 

“Why, Ruel!” said Lowly, in a. re- 
proachful tone. ‘‘ What is the matter? I 
have been worrying about you for ever so 
long. Ldidn’t know you had got home.” 
Then, with a furtive glance at the boy’ 
face, ‘‘ Did you miss, Ruel?”. td 
“Yes,” said Ruel, gulping down a ach: 





‘* My poor boy!” said Lowly, the tears 
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coming into her eyes, “I am so sorry. 
What word was it?” 

** Falcon.” 

‘* Falcon!” repeated Lowly: ‘‘ How did 
you spell it?” 

Ruel told her. 

‘Why, it seems to me that is right. It 
seems as if I remembered that word.” 

** That’s what I told Miss Roberts; but she 
said it was wrong. Oh, Lowly!” and Ruel 
came near crying again, only resisting the 
impulse by a brave effort. 

‘I do believe there’s a u there,” said 


Lowly. ‘Have you looked in your book?” 
‘*No; it wouldn’t do any good. It is all 
over now.” 


‘Is your book home?” persisted Lowly. 

* Yes; it’s on the wood-shed bench.” 
And Ruel resumed his milking with a 
heavy heart, while Lowly hastened in the 
direction of the spelling book. 

The girl seemed to have been gone but a 
moment, when she reappeared, her homely 
face aglow with excitement. 

“It is right. Itis right!” she cried. ‘1 
knew it was all the time. Just look!” 
and the two heads bent over Deacon 
Chaulker’s old spelling book, Ruel exclaim- 
ing, triumphantly, ‘Oh, Lowly, it is. Isn’t 
it!” 

‘*One of the books must be wrong,” said 
Ruel. ‘‘And I dare say itis mine. This 
is so old” —turning over the dog-eared vol- 
ume, ‘* Most of the others have new ones, 
But do you suppose I shall get it, afterall?” 

“Of course!” said Lowly, decisively; 
which opinion the boy never doubted. 

The milking being finished, they walked 
to the house together. Lowly shivered in- 
side the light woolen shawl she had thrown 
over her head and shoulders. 

“[ must go over to Miss Roberts’s 
as soon as I set my chores done,” said 
Ruel. 

“Not to-night! Why it’s more’n four 
miles over to the Roberteses, and an awful 
bleak walk.” 

‘There'll be no time to explain in the 
morning,” said Ruel. ‘‘It must be done to- 
night. 

‘But, Ruel,” expostulated his compan- 
ion, ‘‘the snow must be full four feet deep, 
and that’s a dreadful road to drift; and 
Joe Pierce was over this afternoon, and he 
said the thermometer was bound to go 
twenty-five below before morning. If the 
Deacon would only let you take Kate and 
drive over!” 

‘*‘When he lets me drive Kate I reckon 
you'll know it!” said Ruel. ‘But don’t 
worry any more; for I am going, and shall 
be back again before you know it!” and 
he laughed a happy little laugh, as if he 
should not feel the cold, bent on such an 
errand. 

So anxious was the boy to be off that it 
took all Lowly’s powers of persuasiveness 
to bring him to stay to eat his supper before 
starting on his long, cold walk. But at 
length he wasready, and with spelling book 
crammed into one pocket of his thin over- 
coat, and three fat ginger-cakes, which 
Lowly insisted that he might need, packed 
snugly in the other, he opeaed the outer 
door. 

‘*O-oh!” shivered the girl, as a gust of 
wind darted in through the open space. 
‘“* You'll freeze before ever you get there! ” 

**T reckon the cold won’t hurt me,” said 
Ruel, calmly. 

** Anyway I shall sit up for you, and have 
a good hot fire when you get back”; and 
then the boy was gone, and Lowly returned 
to her dishes. 

Before he had gone two miles Ruel began 
to realize that the cold was greater than he 
had supposed. He took off his long com- 
forter and passed it over his head, so that 
it might protect his ears as well as his neck. 
Then he set off at a brisk run, but his feet 
felt numb and heavy. The snow was so 
deep as to make running tiresome work, 
and he soon fell back into a walk. His 
hands at first ached and stung with the 
biting cold; but after awhile the aching 
stopped anda queer feeling crept over them, 
aa if, as Ruel afterward expressed it, he 
** hadn’t any hands.” 

‘** Strange,” he thought to himself, *‘ that 
I should be so tired with just this walk!” 
and very glad he was when the friendly 
light from Farmer Roberts’s kitchen 
streamed out over the snow. 

“Why, no, she ain’t home,” said. the 





farmer, a few minutes later, in answer to 
Ruel’s inquiry for his teacher. ‘* She's 
gone over to Miss Brinsley’s to stay all 
night. Did you want to see her?” 

** Yes, sir,” said Ruel. 

** Well, now, that’s too bad,” said the old 
man. ‘* You'd find her home ’most any 
evenin’. Suppose you run up to Miss Brins- 
ley’s; ‘taint much more’n a good mile 
straight on overthe hill. You know where 
she lives?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Ruel, a little wearily. 
He was in hopes the old man would 
ask him to stop and warm himself by the 
tempting fire which he could hear crackling 
away in the big kitchen fire-place. But 
Ruel was too timid to beg even so slight a 
favor; so he turned away, and began his 
slow trudge up the hilly road. 

‘*T believe 1 must sit down in the snow 
and rest a minute, thought the boy, an un- 
accountable feeling of languor and sleepiness 
coming over him. ‘I almost wish I'd let 
it go till morning, »s Lowly wanted me to.” 
And with the thought of Lowly came the 
remembrance of the ginger-cakes she had 
stowed in his pocket. ‘* Perhaps they will 
make me feel better!” And certainly ginger- 
cakes never did better work; for they 
seemed to bring new warmth and strength 
to the benumbed limbs, so that Ruel said: 
‘*] may as well pull on up the hill, and rest 
when I get there.” 

Ou reaching the brow of the hill, he 
found the road to be nearly impassable; 
but he kept bravely on, plunging through 
drifts which came almost to his shoulders, 
and more than once losing his footing en- 
tirely. 

‘* This is the longest mile Lever knew!” 
said Ruel, discerning nothing ahead but a 
long stretch of undulating whiteness. But, 
happily, just as fatigue had well-nigh over- 
powered him he came opposite the drive- 
way leading to Miss Brinsley’s home. Her 
house was by far the most imposing in the 
town; but Ruel thought little of the stately 
old mansion, little even of the spelling book 
in his pocket. To get away from that bit- 
ing wind which seemed to freeze his very 
breath, to gaina place where he might rest— 
these were uppermost in his mind as he 
knocked at a side door. 


The man-servant who opened it saw a 
bundled-up boy with a very pale face, heard 
a half-uttered inquiry for Miss Roberts; and 
then Ruel staggered inside, and reached 
the chair that was placed for him by the 
fire. His teacher came hurrying in, and he 
fumbled in his pocket for the spelling book ; 
but the room seemed to dance before him, 
and, making an inarticulate reply to her 
surprised questioning, he fell at her feet 
limp and unconscious. 

When he opened his eyes he was lying 
upon a lounge, Miss Roberts was chafing 
his hands, and a strange gentleman was 
bending over him, and saying, ‘‘ Now we’ll 
have a little more of that brandy, Amelia!” 
and, then, to his patient: 

‘*A mile or two further, my boy, and 
you could not have been there to-morrow 
to get that big prize of yours! But you will 
be all right soon.” 

‘* Oh, Miss Roberts,” began Ruel with an 
effort, ‘*‘I did learn it so. Itis f-a-u-lin my 
book. I brought itto show you. Where is 
it?” making a movement in the direction of 
his pocket; but, a feeling of weakness over- 
powering him, he dropped his hand feebly, 
saying: ‘‘ Did I faint away?” 

‘* You were faint for awhile. 
and you will feel better.” 


Then Miss Roberts brought the old spell- 
ing book, and little by little Ruel explained 
it all, and Miss Brinsley said the book was 
really wrong, according to the modern way 
of spelling the word, although old writers 
used to spell faicon with au; and they all 
agreed that he had fairly earned the prize 
inasmuch as he had spelled the word as he 
had learned it; and Dr. Brinsley, who had 
come up from New York on purpose to at- 
tend the school féte and give out the prizes 
offered by his sister, complimented Ruel on 
his good scholarship and his bravery in 
facing the wind on so bitter a night, till the 
pale face grew hot and rosy under such un- 
accustomed praise. 

‘*I reckon I'd better be going pretty 
soon,” began Ruel, lifting himself to a sit- 
ing posture; but he fell back on the pillow 
the next instant, with a strange sense of 
weakness, while the Doctor laughed, saying ; 


Drink this, 





‘*We sha’n’t let you travel through any 
more snow to-night. The best place for 
you, young man, is in bed. My sister is 
having a room made warm for you.” 

** Oh, thank you!” said Ruel, gratefully, 
the tears rushing to his eyes, such kind- 
ness and attention being so new to him. 
‘*But,” said he, with sudden dismay, 
‘‘what will Lowlythink? And she said she 
would sit up for me!” 

‘**T think I can send word,” said the Doc- 
tor, musingly. ‘‘ At Deacon Chaulker’s, you 
say? I'll let Thomas drive over and tell 
your friends that we are going to keep you 
all night.” And then he went away, leav- 
ing Ruel in a state of dreamy happiness, 
having only a delicious sense of being 
cared for hitherto unknown to him. 

The next day’s program was carried out, 
and proved a delightful one to all con- 
cerned. Ruel’s decision to start for home 
by day-break, in time to do his chores, was 
at once overruled; and how Deacon Chaul- 
ker managed without him is best known to 
himself. Certain it is that he was first at 
the school-house, and when he saw Ruel 
drive up in Miss Brinsley’s great family 
sleigh, half enveloped in fur robes, he 
quite forgot the little lecture he had pre- 
pared for him in his delight at seeing Dr. 
Brinsley, whom he had known asa boy; 
and his pride at Ruel’s success was so 
great that more than one person was in- 
formed in the course of the morming that 
‘* Ruel was a good boy; not a bit of shirk 
in him, always on the spot,” never omit- 
ting the fact that he was the only son of 
his second cousin, Nathan. The only draw- 
back to Ruel’s happiness was that Lowly 
was not there to enjoy the festivities; but 
he resolved to make it up to her in the best 
way possible. 

“Well,” said Fred Simpson to Henry 
Giddings, on their way home, ‘the Sexton 
got the One-Cent Prize, after all.” 

**One cent!” returned Henry. ‘* Who’d 
‘a’ thought it would have footed up to over 
six hundred dollars. What de you suppose 
he is going to do with all that money ?”’ 

“*T guess he’s going to college,” said 
Fred, ‘‘for I heard him tell Miss Brinsley 
that he was bound to have an education.” 

But not all of the six hundred went 
toward Ruel’s college expenses. After urg- 
ing a part of the money upon Lowly, plead- 
ing that if it had not been for her he should 
never have gained the prize, and hearing 
forthe hundredth time that she ‘ never, 
never would touch a single cent of it,” 
Ruel suddenly dismissed the subject, 
making Lowly tu wonder not a little. But 
when she entered the kitchen on Christmas 
morning the cause of his silence was ex- 
plained. Lowly had once said in Ruel’s 
presence: ‘‘If there is anything on earth 
that I hanker after it is a sewing-ma- 
chine!” a remark the lad had never forgot- 
ten; and there by the south window stood 
a machine of the most approved make, re- 
splendent in nickel plate and polished 
wood, and on the top lay a slip of paper, 
on which was scrawled: ‘‘A Christmas 
present to Lowly from Ruel.” 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” Tux InpEPENDENT, New York, 





DROPPED LETTER PUZZLES, 


1, Drop a word of two letters from the center 
of a parrot, and leave a quick sound at the be- 
ginning of the word, and a bird at the end. 

2. Drop a vowel from the center of from head 
to foot, and leave a covering for the head at the 
beginning of the word and something nice to eat 
at the end. 

3. Drop a vowel from the center of a company 
of travelers, and leave two vehicles. 

4. Drop a vowel from the center of a plant 
having aromatic seeds, and leavea vehicle and a 
path. 

5. Drop a word of five letters from the center 
of the first day of a certain month, and leave 
every one, and a period of time. 

6. Drop a werd of two letters from the center 
of a punishment inflicted for violation of the 
law and leave without and twisted. 

7. Drop a word of three letters from the cen- 
ter of a theory concerning Nature, and leave a 
broad vessel and a term concluding a theory. 

8. Drop a word of three letters from the cen- 
ter of a pattern of excellence, and leave a near re- 
lation and upon. 

9. Drop a word of two letters from the center 
of to hate, and leave an exclamation and a per- 

sonal pronoun. 
10. Drop a vowel from the center of an ar- 


tisan’s workshop, and leave a cage for fowls and 
anger. 

11. Drop a vowel from the center of to pun- 
ish, and leave to throw and a passage. 

12. Drop a vowel from the center of pertain- 
ing to a hundred, and leave a small piece of 
money, and a term used in connection with it to 
express poverty. 

13. Drop a word of three letters from a part of 
speech, and leave to study and a small insect. 

Most of the original words are not divided ac- 
cording to rule, but the letters are merely given 
in their order, 

HOUR GLASS, 
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First word across, to dismiss a body. 

Second, wide. 

Third, children’s play. 

Fourth, a consonant. 

Fifth, a printer’s term. 

Sixth, very small. 

Seventh, a passing over or through. 

The center word from top to bottom is a 
nautical person. The center of the upper di- 
vision from top to bottom is a genus of ser- 
pents ; and that of the lower division is an in- 
dividual. 

SQUARE WORD.—No. 1. 
eS e¢ * 
Seo * 

* 9 o * 
e «6 = 9 

First word across is used in warfare. 

Second, a prominent Greck letter. 

Third, part of a vessel. 

Fourth, a title. 

The initials and finals, a game. 


BQUARE WORD.—No. 2, 
*oocd0o0* 

* 0000 * 

* 0000 * 

*o0000 * 

First word across is an American tiger. 

Second, the last month. 

Third, top of a ship. 

Fourth, a pawn. 

The initials and finals a game. 


BEHEADED RHYMES. 

We've seen a thing with awful —— 

And head against all nature’s —— 

At which our English guest cried ‘‘—— |” 


Away how quickly did it —— ; 
Could this have been the missing —— 
This creature, weird and dark as ——? 
M. B. H. 


Nore.—Through an unfortunate misunder- 
standing with himself, the editor of Puzzledom 
at the last moment finds it impossible to publish 
answers to puzzles until next week. 








A Wonderful Remedy. 


Tue new Vitalizing Treatment for chronic dis- 
eases, introduced to the public by Drs. Starkey 
& Palen, 1109 Girard street, Philadelphia, is effect- 
ing most wonderful cures in Consumption, Neu- 
ralgia, Catarrh, Rheumatism, etc. Thousands 
have been relieved from suffering during the 
past thirteen years, and hundreds saved from 
death by this new discovery. Send for their 
pene in which you will find all desired in- 
ormation in regard to a treatment which is des- 
tined to revolutionize the practice of medicine. 
aainieniamnael 








RESCUED FROM DEATH. 


WitiiaM J, Couau in, of Somerville, Mass., 
says: “In the Fall of 1876 I was taken with 
BLEEDING OF THE LUNGS, followed by a severe 
cough. I lost my appetite and flesh, and was 
confined to my bed. In 1878 I was admitted to 
the hospital. The doctors said I had a hole in 
my lung as big as a half dollar. At one time 
a report went around that I was dead. 1 gave 
up bope ; but a friend told me of Dr. WIL- 
LIAM HALL’S BALSAM FOR THE LUNGS. 
I got a bottle, when, to my surprise, I com- 
menced to feel better, and to-day I feel better 
than for three years past. 

"| write this, hoping every one afflicted with 
Diseased Lungs will take Dr. WILLIAM 
HALL’S BALSAM, and be conyinced that 
CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED. I can 
positively say it has done more good than all 
the other medicines I have taken since my sick- 
sues.’? For Coughs and Colds unsurpassed 
—__— 








PISO'S CURE# FOR 


Ve) ouaes Wares ALL ELSE FAILS, 5 
ad Use in time. "Bold by druggists. 


CONSUMPTION. 


OLD Gold Pens made as good as new. Inclose th 
pen and 50 cents charges by mail. Can be altered into 
“gtub.,” if desired. Address, E. L. WALRATH, 

University Block, Syracuse, N. ¥. 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


Breakcast (coe. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers et ‘everywhere. 
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AKER & CO., Dorohester, Mass. 
BARBOUR’S 


Masramé Lave Flax Threads 


(In one pound boxes.) 1883 
ATTRACTIVE 
AND 
USEFUL 
OCCUPATION 


FOR 
LADIES. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOK, 
with full particulars and 
ie instructions, by mail, 
We 26 cents. 
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LACE DESKS, #2, $2.50 
and $3 each. 

LINEN THR#AD on spools (200 yards) in White and 
W. Brown, specially adapted for Crochet and Lace Work. 
an "kinds of FLAX THREADS for HAND and MA 


Wor 
For Sale oy Fancy and Dry Goods Dealers through 
out the country. 


THE BARBOUR BROS. CO., 


134 Church Street, New York. 
25 High Street, Boston. 
517 and &19 Market St., San Francisco. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


House Furnishers, 


French, English and Domestic 
COOKING UTENSILS, 
COPPER AND TIN MOULDS, 
CUTLERY, 


EDDY'S REFRIGERATORS. 


601 and 603 Sixth Avenue. 
1338 and 1340 Broadway. 
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J.H. JOHNSTON, 150 Bowery, N.Y. sal, 
and exchange of duplicate Wedding Presents. Silver-ware refinished and sold 40 per 
cent, below man ufacturer’s 

stem winders, $25, up. Sil- OLD MIN 
monds a specialty. Carefully matched pairs, $40, $75, $100, $150, 
$200, $300, to $3,000. Engagement and Wedding rings, $3 to $1,000. 


Head-quarters for purchase, 


cost. Watches wholesale and retail. Gold 
ver, $15, up. Exceptionally fine old mine Dia- 


DIAMONDS. 
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| Journal des Demoiselles 

(PARIS.) | 

“Nonpareil Velveteen.”—Of | 

| all fabrics of the kind, this one | 

| is the nearestapproach to Lyons | 

velvet; it is bya in the | 

| rich colors of the most expen- | 

| sive silk velvets, | 

* sa =) 


The most Fashionable Dress Material of the day. 
the Best Woven Velveteen Broche in the market, 
WHOLESALE TRADE SUPPLIED BY SHAEN & FITHIAN, NEW YORK. 


LYONS FACE ARE FAST PILE 9 itarers tome.‘ 
GUARANTEED. 


| "The best service is given by 


the NonPAREIL VELVETEENS; 
| they cannot be distinguished 

from silk velevts. 
e —— 
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“Nonpareil” 
Velveteen. 


The Broche is 
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PLAIN AND FRESCO PAINTING, 





O. D. CASE’S SONS, 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
837 BROADWAY, . . 























THD ROYAL ART STOVE 





An artistic bodi 
oan Cae ~ ment of the best practical fea- 





r <n 5 
marvel of heatin power and beaut 
fectly with the artistic styles of intevlon done rei eee 
80 prevalent to-day. Sold Dealers everywhere. 
Send for descriptive circulars. Manufactured by 


Smith & Anthony Stove Co., 
52 & 54 Union St., m, Mass. 
“vad Waiekne”” fe a 





Send on two, On tase, 
Press, a for a a i} oh Bg 
candies in 
the ‘world, ut poy up in hand. 
Buiteble £ for presents, ° ere 
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W.H. Harrison & Bros., 
PLAIN AND & TATIC 


GRATES 
AND FIREPLACES 


A SPECIALTY. 
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INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 


The Greatest Invention of the Age. 


EVERY FAMILY SHO SHOULD HAVE IT. 
NO TROUBLE. J _NO BOILING. 


Stephen F.Whitman & Son, 


Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, 
8. w. cor. 1 2th & Market Sts., Philad’a 





HAVING A LARGE AND ELEGANT AS- 
SORTMENT OF 


FINE 
FURNITURE, 


CONSISTING OF 


PARLOR, LIBRARY, DINING 
AND BED-ROOM SETS, 


WE SHALL, DURING THE PRESENT 
SEASON, OFFER EXTRAORDI- 
NARY INDUCEMENTS TO 
PARTIES ABOUT 
FURNISHING. 


BL. SOLOMON'S SONS, 


Union Square and (6th St. 
FACTORY, 
211 and 213 Wooster Street, N. Y. 


THE PENRHYN SLATE CO. 


ARTISTIC. MANTLE PF PIECES, 
Grates, Tux Brass Work. 











50 — SQUARE, 


W. g. KIBTLAN Nuw Yous, 


Corner 13th Street. 





aS 
BLANKETS, 
BLANKETS. 


5,000 Pair White Blankets from the great 
auction snle, at the greatest sacrifice ever 
known, embracing all qualities and sizes, 
sold by case or single pair, at prices lower 
than ever before offered. 


H. P. WILLIAMS & Co., 
250 CANAL STREET, 
Between _Broadway and Center Street. 


Wharrenwarnxe 


WARTISTIC 
ELIABLE 


URABLE 
Fant re 


* 68 East20"S‘ny, 
AND 


HALLETT, 


FURNACES, 
“SPLENDID ” FIREPLACE HEATER, 
WARREN RANGE, 
HALLETT RANGE, 
“SPLENDID ” PARLOR STOVE, 

MANUFACTURED BY 









FULLER, WARREN €& CO., 
THO: Be dnb ee” 
‘ater Street, New ¥ 


WILcoxs 
Silver Plate Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINEST QUALITY 
ELECTRO PLATE. 


FACTORIES: 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
SALES-ROOM: 

6 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Tee, me ts asa W. BLUE pore fally tested 


ndorsed b: ousasds_of fh enpere. Your 
Groosr 9 ht to have it Ask him for it or it. 


PA to 
TRAVEL. 


Y ALL ODDS 


EST EQUIPPE 


lk 
RAILROAD IN THE WORLD. 


Let it be forever remembered that the 


Chicago & North-Western 


RAILWAY 


is the best and shortest route to and 
from Chicago and Council Bluffs (Omaha), 
and that it is preferred by all well- 

travelers when pearing to or from Colo- 
rado or California. It also operates the 
best route and the short line between 


CHICAGO 


AND 
ST. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS. 


Milwaukee, La Crosse, Sparta, Madison, Fort 
Howard (Green Bay), Bis Rapida. Owatonna, 
Mankato, Minn. ay Oty Moines, 
Webster City, ona,  Olnten Marshalltown, 
Iowa, Freeport, Elgin, Rockford, Il,, are 
amongst its 800 local stations on its lines. 
Among a few of the numerous ts of supe- 
riority enjoyed by the patrons of this road are 
its DAY COACHES, which are the finest that 
human art and ingenuit can create ; its PALA- 
TIAL SLEEPING CARS, which are models of 
ny and oe its PALACE wo goat 
CARS, which are unsurpassed any ; 

and its widely celebrated 


NORTHWESTERN DINING CARS 
the like of which are not run by any other road 
wnywhere, In short, it is sanected that IT IS 
THE BEST EQUIPPED RUAD IN THE 
WORLD. 


All points of interest North, Northwest, and 
West of Chicago, business centers, Summer re- 
sorts and noted hunting and fishing grounds are 
accessible by the various branches of this road. 

It owns and controls over 5,000 miles of road, 
and has over four hundred nger conductors 
constantly caring for its millions of patrons. 

Ask your ticket agent for tick via, this 
route, AND TAKE NONE OTHER. All lead- 
ing ticket agents sell them. It costs no more to 
travel on this route, that gives first-class accom- 
modations, than it does to go by the poorly- 


a ye roads, 
or maps, descriptive circulars, and Summer 
resort papers, or other information not obtain- 


able at your local ticket office, write to the . 


GEN’L PASS. AGENT, C. & N.-W. R’Y., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





















HOTELS, ETC. 


THE CONTINENTAL, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
J, E, KINGSLEY & 00. 


Rates, $3 to 64 per day. 


DELAVAN HCUSE, 


ALBANY, N. os 








te vou faanbgemen and popular nt, We. bs Mey Ist made extensive 
and changes and imbrovernen oo A *redecorsting 
T. ROESSLE, —- & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 





UNION SQUARE HOTEL 
UNION SQUARFE. 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEY £085, 


A. J. DAM & SON, Prov: ctors 


THE ARLINGTON, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


This hotel, since January Ist, has been enlarged by 
adding “ The Sumner House.” It now has connected 
with it the Sumner, Kennedy, Pomeroy and Johnson 
Houses, all of which have been connected by halls 
Parties can have all the quiet of private houses with 
the comforts of the hotel. 

T. ROESSLE & SON, Proprietors. 


NEW HOTEL LAFAYETTE, 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT ST3., 
Pp 








AMERICAN 
aND 
EUROPEAN PLANS. 





BY, Prope. 
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The Agricultural Editor will be glad to reeewe any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that 
will make thie department more valuable to 
those of our aubsecribers who feel specially inter- 
ested.) 


FALL AND WINTER DAIRYING. 





BY AGRICOLA. 


In the Fall and Winter more than usual care 
is needed tu succeedin butter-making, and thus 
early preparations should be made for the 
proper care of the herd, In order to make good 
butter at any time, of course good cows are 
necessary; but in the Summer the forest pas- 
tures help bridge over a broad chasm, and the 
nourishing grass enables even the poorer cows 
of the herd to produce a fair quality of milk. 
When dry hay becomes the daily feed, circum- 
stanees are altered and a poor cow is poor prop- 
erty, as she will almost ‘‘eat her own head off,” 
as farmers say, during the Winter time. This 
leads us to remark that 

GooD COWS 


are @ prime neceasity for profitable butter- 
making in the Winter, and more so than at any 
other season of the year. By the term ‘good 
cows,” we do not necessarily mean long-pedigrecd 
and high-priced Jerseys, or Ayrsmres or Hol- 
steins, which $200, $800 or $1,000 would hardly 
buy, but good average cows. Every large herd, 
and many small ones, bas one or more “ scrubs” 
whose cream is poor, thin, white and unprofit- 
able for good butter-making ; and all such stock 
needs to be weeded out and brought to the 
shambles, and the quicker the better. Why so 
many farmers keep such profitless stock simply 
to eat their bay and grass without returning the 
actual cost of their keep is one of the mysteries 
of ‘poor farming.”” No farmer needs to be told 
which are his unprofitable cows; he knows 
them and should be rid of them. Cows whose 
cream is yellow and rich are those which it will 
pay to keep over Winter. 

Having secured good cows, the next step in 
good butter-making, however irrelevant it may 
seem, is 

GOOD TREATMENT. 

By this we first mean kindness to them. We 
sometimes do not realize that kicking, thrashing 
and pounding milch cows has any influence on 
their milking qualities, that is, with reference to 
the quantity of milk ; but its etfect is greater than 
we believe. Don't expect a cow to “fill the pail” 
if all the time she stands in fear of a club or 
milking-stool. ‘he best dairymen never allow a 
cow to be punished in the stalls by their men, be- 
lieving that kindvess is more profitable, 

By good treatment we also mean good care and 
good feed. Warm stables in Winter, with suffi- 
cient bedding, are positively neccssary. Ventila- 
tion is a good thing; but not too much of it in 
Winter. A board off and large crevices through 
which snow can blow, 28 we have frequently no- 
ticed, is not the thing. Cows cannot give much 
milk when they have been sleeping during the 
night in a miniature snow-drift.. Nor leave them 
out in the cold rains of Autumn or sleet and 
snow of Winter. It doesn’t pay. They also 
need good feed. June butter cannot be made on 
dry hay alone, Food effects not only the quan- 
tity but the quality of milk; hence milch cows 
or farrow cows should have some grain or meal 
once or twice a day in Winter, and a feed or two 
of roots. 

Roots are uot valuable as flesh-formers to a 
very great extent; but as regulators of the diges- 
tive system they are valuable. The growth of 
an animal or her milk production depends on 
the amount of food she is capable of assimilating 
and thoroughly digesting; and whatever aids 
this assimilation is conducive to health and flesh 
or milk productiveness. Turnips, mangels, 
beets, are all worth raising and feeding ; and this 
Fall a good quantity of each should be stored 
away for Winter use. The following makes an 
excellent feed and is to be recommended: With 
ten pounds of corn or oatmeal, wheat brans or 
middlings, mix about half as much cotton-seed 
meal, feeding half in the morning and half at 
night with cut hay, At noon dry hay or stalks, 
with a peck or 80 0. roots, may be fed. The 
method of feeding will of course vary with differ- 
ent farmers; but we would not advise them to 
omit roots altogether. Kindness, good care and 
good feed are all important. 

MILKING AND BETTING MILK, 

After having followed out the preceding hints, 
one may fail to make good butter by carelexs- 
ness in milking, in allowing filth and impure 
odors to come in contact with the milk. If one 
is attempting to make a fine article for market, 
his selling price will very much depend on the 
care taken in regard to the milk while yet in the 
pail. The same may be said of the cream or the 
milk when set, more especially in Summer time, 
where it may be tainted by any infectious odors 
from cellar or milk-room. 

The quantity of cream will depend much on 
the setting of the milk, and the temperature of 
the room where it is kept. This should be’ be- 
tween 45 and 60 degrees. In the churning, also, 
& proper temperature should be observed—about 





60 or 62 degrees. This leads us to a word on the 
use of the thermometer in the dairy. We are 
free to say that this little instrument is alto- 
gether too little used ; and yet the man or woman 
who has ever made use of the old-fashioned 
dash churn, without at one time or another 
pouring in hot water to warm the cream, or cool 
water to cool it, would be hard to find ; and when 
they do this they simply recognize the tmport- 
ance of having a certain temperature at which, 
the butter will ‘‘come” better than at any other. 
With a thermometer this point could be exactly 
found in an instant, and the liability of over- 
doing the heating or the cooling would be 
avoided, 
OVERCHUBNING, 

It is hardly necessary to say to any dairyman 
that butter may be spoiled in churning it too 
much, which will break the texture and change 
it from a proper waxiness intoa sticky greasinese ; 
a thing always to be avoided. Churning at too 
high a temperature will produce this result, or 
it may be also brought about by keeping the 
cream too long before churning. If kept a week 
the temperature at churning need not be over 
50 degrees; but if kept half that time, it should 
be not far from 60 degrees, 

Another result of overchurning is the pro- 
duction of white specks in the butter, though 
soured milk, or milk from a cow that is sick, 
may also produce these. An experienced butter- 
maker said in our hearing; ‘It is impossible to 
wholly get rid of these white specks when once 
they are in the butter; and the best way is to 
prevent their appearance. This I have done by 
thoroughly stirring the cream every day previous 
to churning.” By overchurning a process of 
oxidation sets in and there is a premature form- 
ation of strong-flavored acida, which, when 
present in sufficient quantity, produce ran- 
cidity. 

WORKING AND PACKING, 

At every stage of butter-making, from milking 
to packing, there is a liability of its being 
affected in one way or another, so that it will 
not selias a prime article; and the finer the 
quality the more will these “little things” 
count. It spoils butter to smooth it with the 
ladle or butter worker; the grain is destroyed, 
and the mass has a pasty, sticky appearance. 
On a low grade of butter the effect may be less 
appreciable, but still undesirable. Use only the 
best salt, in the proportion of about an ounce to 
the pound, as a rule, though some customers will 
prefer it in smaller proportion. Some prefer to 
work in about three-quarters of an ounce when 
the butter is first taken from the churn, and the 
other quarter after a day or so. Pack the but- 
ter neatly in white oak pails holding from six to 
twelve pounds, as these are the most popular, or 
in clean, sweet tubs, in larger quantities. Print 
butter sells best in some markets, as well-to-do- 
people have an eye for beauty as well as taste. 
But in whatever shape put up, avoid a mussy 
appearance, a4 looks often make the market in 
the butter trade. 
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HOW TO PROCURE HARDY AP- 
PLES. 


THe question of how to improve the hardness of 
our orchard fruits is ope that is just now attract- 
ing a good deal of attention among fruit-grow- 
ers; and the fact that so many of those hitherto 
deemed hardy are failing us, gives the subject 
more than usual importance. Shall we look 
North? hall we look South? Shall we look 
abroad—to England, Germany, Russia, Northern 
Asia, the Mediterranean, or shall we confine our 
search to our own soil and climate for new sorts 
to take the places of the old that are giving out? 
Or shall we find new and better modes of propa- 
gation and culture? These are the questions 
about which there is necessarily much inquiry of 
late; and they are questions that are very hard 
to settle. 

And in our search for improvement in hardi- 
ness, it will not do to lose sight of the very im- 
portant matter of quality. The New York Pip- 
pin bas been long known as such, and as Balti- 
more Red, without attracting unusual attention ; 
and it was not until it became known in the West 
and South as Ben Davis, that its quality for 
withstanding our severe and changeable Winters 
became generally understood. But in our search 
for hardy apples we must procure, if possible, 
those of a quality superior to the Ben Davis, 
even if we have to go to the confines of Russia 
or the plaing of Australia for them. 

It does look reasonable that we should find 
hardier sorts among those grown in high lati- 
tudes than among those produced in more 
genial climates. Hence Professor Budd's 
searches among the apples around Moscow and 
St. Petersburg are exciting a lively interest over 
the country, and very beneficial results are antic- 
upated. That they will be the means of intro- 
ducing some new sorts of decided value there 
can be little doubt, even though the desideratum 
of hardiness should not be reached to the extent 
expected. 

I have thought that some conclusion on this 
point might possibly be arrived at by an inquiry 
into the origin of many of the sorts we now have 
in cultivation. Ihave accordingly made a list of 
one hundred among the best known now grown 





im the various portions of. our country, and 
deemed reliable and valuable, to which is added 
the country of their origin. The list is as fol- 
lows: 

Alexander, Russia; Albemarle Pippin, Va. ; 
Autumn Strawberry, N. Y.; Baldwin, Mass. ; 
Bailey Spice, N. Y.; Belmont, Va. ; Bellflower, 
N.J.; Broadwell, Ohio; Bailey Sweet, N. Y. ; 
Benoni, “Mass.; Bourfissa, Russia; Blenheim 
Pippin, England; Beauty of Kent, England; 
Cayuga Red Streak, N. ¥.; Chandler, Conn. ; 
Canada Reinette, Canada; Cooper, Ohio; Doc- 
tor, Pa.; Domine, N. Y.; Duchess of Olden- 
berg, Russia; Dutch Mignonne, Holland; 
Danvers Winter Sweet, Mass.; Early Joe, N. 
Y.; Esopus Spitzenburg, N. Y.; Early Harv- 
est, N. Y.; English Golden Russet,’ England ; 
#ameuse, or Snow, Canada; Fall Wime, N. Y.; 
Fallenwater, Pa.; Fulton, Ill.; Fort Miami, 
Ohio; Golden Sweet, Conn.; Garden Royal, 
Mass. ; Granniwinkle, N. J.; Gravenstein, Ger- 
many; Golden Pippin, England; Gilpin, 
Va.; Hay’s Wine, Del.; Hawley, N. Y.; 
Holland Pippin, Holland; Hartford Swect- 
ing, Conn.; Herefordshire Pearmain, Eng- 
land; Hubbardston Nonesuch, Mass,; Jon- 
athan, N. Y.; Jeffries, Pa.; Jersey Sweeting, 
N. J.; Jewett’s Red, New England; Keswick, 
Codling, England; King Tompkins Co., N. Y. ; 
Kane, Del.; Lyman’s Summer, Conn. ; 
Leland Spice, Mass. ; Lowell, Mass. ; 
Ladies’ Sweeting, N. Y.; Limber Twig, Va. ; 
Lady Apple, France; Melon, N. Y¥.; Michael 
Henry Pippin, N. J.; Mother, Mass. ; Newtown 
Pippin, N. ¥.; Monmouth Pippin, N. J.; 
Northern Spy, N. Y¥.; Newtown Spitzenburg, 
N. ¥.; Ortly, N. J. ; Orange, Conn. ; Overman’s 
Bweet, Lll.; Orne’s Early, France; Peck’s 
Pleasant, B.I.; Pomme Gris, Can. ; Paradise 
Winter Sweet, Pa.; Pumpkin Sweet, Conn. ; 
Roman Stem, N. J. ; Rawle’s Janet, Va. ; Rambo, 
Del.; Red Canada, Mass.; Red Astrachan, 
Ruseia ; Rhode Island Greening, R.1I.; Rome 
Beauty, Ohio; Roxbury Russet, Mass, ; Swaar, 
N. Y.; Sops of Wine, Europe ; Stannard, N. Y. ; 
St. Lawrence, Can.; Sine Qua Non, N. Y.; 
Smokehouse, Pa, ; Summer Pearmain, England; 
Sweet Romanite, Ohio ; Tallman Sweeting, R. L. ; 
Tewksbury Winter Blush, N. J. ; Townsend, Pa, ; 
Tetofsky, Russia; ‘T'wenty Ounce, N. Y. ; Vander- 
vere, Del. ; Wagener, N. Y.: Westfield Seekno- 
further, Conn.; Winesap, N. J.; Williams’ 
Favorite, Mass. ; Well’s Sweeting, N. Y. ; Willow 
Twig, Ohio ; York Imperial, Pa, 

Of the foregoing eighteen varieties are from 
Europe, principally Russia and Great Britain; 
twenty-six from New England and Canada, 
twenty-two from New York, and nearly all the 
remainder from the Middle States, including 
Virginia ; none named from the far South. And 
it will require a very close scrutiny and an inti- 
mate knowledge of the characteristics of each, 
to discover that as a class, those varieties from 
any one of these sections possess superior hardi- 
hood over those from the other sections. Nor 
can we discover that any given latitude has 
furnished us in the past with any marked 
superiority in quality over others. 

Later sorts—those that have but recently 
found their way into the catalognes—have been 
omitted. 

The question is an open one, requiring much 
further research and inquiry, before it can be 
satisfactorily settled: Where or how shall we 
obtain a hardier class of apples for our orchards? 
He that can solve it will coufera great benefit 
upon his country. —CoRRESPONDENT in ‘ Prairie 
Farmer.” 

es 


VALUE OF POULTRY MANURE. 


One of the things that farmers seldom take into 
account, when figuring up the cost of keeping 
fowls, is the value of poultry manure. When 
saved in proper shape it is a powerful fertilizer , 
and on our farm it is considered worth as much 
for the corn crop as the best fertilizers in the 
market. We have given it half a dozen trials, 
side by side with “ phosphates,” that cost at the 
rate of $40 a ton, and the corn where the poul- 
try manure was used always came out ahead, 
For the first few weeks the phosphate corn 
would be ahead of the other; but when harvest 
time came, the ‘‘other” had larger ears, better 
tilled out, and more of them. We have also 
found it valuable in the vegetable garden. Its 
effects are soon apparent when applied in liquid 
form to melon, squash, and cucumber vines. Mar- 
ket gardeners fully understand the value of poul- 
try manure, and use all they canget. Mr. Haw- 
kins, the owner of a large poultry farm near Bos- 
ton, finds ready market for pottitry mabure at 
$1.50 per barrel. Last year be sold 500 barrels. 

On many farms the greater part of the poultry 
manure is lost by allowing the fowls to roost in 
the trees and other places where the droppings 
cannot be saved. On other farms it is carefully 
saved, but in such a way that its value is greatly 
reduced; no absorbent is used ‘in the poultry 
house, and the greater part of the ammonia 
which constitutes the chief yalue of poultry, 
manure, is lost long before the manure gets 
where it would do the most good. Arid not a 
few farmers, who are old enough to know better, 
deliberately sprinkle ashes under the hen roosts, 
and mix the poultry manure with leached ashés, 








and then declare that “hen manure isn’t worth 
saving.” It isn’t, that way. 

The proper way to save the poultry manure, so 
as toget its full value, is, in the first place, to pro- 
vide a house where the fowls can roost, and next to 
use an absorbent to retain the ammonia, Land 
plaster and dry road dust are the best things to 
use beneath the roosts. Ashes, leached or un- 
leached, should not be used; they dissolve the 
droppings and cause the escape of the ammonia, 

A barrel of the plaster or road dust should be 
kept in the poultry house, and a portion used 
beneath the roosts each morning. But little, a 
mere dusting of the plaster will be required. 
The road dust may be used more liberally. Aside 
from the increased value of the manure when the 
absorbents are used, the atmosphere of the poul- 
try house is very much healthier for the fowls. 

Once or twice a week the manure should be 
scraped from beneath the roosts and stored in 
barrels, boxes, or some other convenient recep- 
tacle, and kept under cover till wanted. Now I 
suppose I might stop right here; and leave the 
question of preparing and applying this poultry 
manure to the ‘ men folks”; but 1 don’t want 
to. Inever did like to leave things in an unfin 
ished state; so I will go ahead and tell how my 
tenant uses this home-made fertilizer, and if 
M. P. (short for the Man of the Prairie), or any 
other man has anything to say on the sub- 
ject they can say it afterI get through—which 
shows that there is one woman in the world who 
is willing to let the ‘“‘ lord and master” haif of 
creation have the last word. 

When the time came for using the manure it 
was mixed with plasterand road dust enough to 
make it dry, fine and odorless, A half-pint of 
this fertilizer was put in the hill, a hoeful of 
earth drawn over it and the seed dropped on 
the earth. If it dropped directly on the fertilizer 
the ammonia would be very apt to destroy the 
germ of the seed. 

The manure from 150 fowls, mixed with nearly 
a ton of plaster and, as nearly as we could guess 
a ton of road dust, made a quantity of fertilizer 
that my tenant considered equal in value to two 
tons of the phosphate, which cost, delivered at 
our depot, #40 per ton. In plain English, we 
had $80 worth of fertilizer that cost, including 
labor of hauling road dust and gravel to yeplace 
the dust taken from the highway, less than $20. 
Wonder if it wouldn’t pay farmers to start a “‘ fer- 
tilizer factory” of this sort, instead of paying out 
so much cash for commercial fertilizers, that 
often fail to benefit the crop to the extent one 
would naturally expect from the outlay?—Fanny 
Fiexvp, in “ Prairie Farmer.” 
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FALL PLOWING. 


Ir Fall plowing is properly done and at 
the proper time, it has the advantage of favoring 
earlier Spring sowing and lessening the work at 
the busy time ; an advantage that is too impor- 
tant to be overlooked. But if not done at the 
right time and in a proper manner, it had better 
be put off till Spring. Thus, by plowing land 
early in the Fall, a chance is given for weeds 
and grass to spring forth, particularly grass 
when sod is turned down, and especially when 
that grass is quack or couch grass. In such 
case, unless the land is plowed again in the 
Spring, the grass and weeds will contend with 
the grain for the mastery, and too often success- 
fully—always in the case of quack—affording, 
besides, a chance for the better ripening of the 
seeds of the foul stuff. 

Generally, if not always, land should be 
plowed rather late in Autumn, and if there is 
much to plow, the work is continued, if the 
weather and condition of the soil will admit. 
The later the plowing is done under such cir- 
cumstances, the better, even should it extend 
into Winter, which however is rare here at the 
North. This gives the fresh ground to the frost 
and the snow, with no benefit to noxious weeds 
and plants, and with the further advantage of 
the freezing and thawing inthe Spring. The 
difficulty with late plowing is that the soil is 
apt to be wet, which whether corrected by the 
frost or not, makes unpleasant work. This is 
less the case with sandy soil, or a well-drained 
clay loam ; but with clay soil, retaining its water 
long, and packed in plowing, or hard and 
tenacious, it is not only unpleasant, but in some 
cases hurtful, as when packed by a heavy weight 
of snow during the Winter, with little or no 
frost to relieveit, the Spring freezing and thaw- 
ing do not penetrate sufficiently to benefit much. 
It will take long for such soil to dry; and then 
the harrow will skip over it, making little im- 
pression, Whatcan be expected from such & 
condition of the land? If plowed again, the 
chances often are not much better—breaking up 
rough and wet below where it rests on the 
subsoil. 

We used to plow such soil the first in the 
Fall, when it was *the driest, or defer the plow- 
ing till Spring, or, if too late to put in, prepare 
it for buckwheat. In no case should the porous 
texture of the soil be sacrificed ; and clay of all 
soils is the most subject to injury of this kind, 
the harm usually being done in the Fall and 
Spring. With proper management Fall plow- 
ing may be made to improve the texture of the 
soil through the action of''the frost, as when 
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thrown .to the air in a comparatively dry and 
open Condition, so that the elements have free 
play with it, the Spring will find it mellower 
than the plow left in the Fall, and in a condi- 
tion for early sowing. This should be done in 
time, as by deferring it rains may occur and pack 
the soil, and as clay parts slowly with its water, 
may make the sowing late, or defeat it alto- 
gether. It should, therefore, by all means be 
done as s00n as the ground will allow, even if 
quite early, and all the more where the soil lacks 
drainage. The grain will then get the start of 
weeds, and if the soil is good, stand a chance to 
keep it; for one of the principal difficulties with 
Fall plowiuk i is the advantage it gives to weeds 
and grass,—Oountry Gentleman. 


RAISING FOREST TREES. 


Wirn the increased attention accorded each 
year to forestry, a few practical hints in regard 
to the raisiug of forest trees are timely. It is too 
often the fault with those who undertake to 
grow trees that they fail to give the ground a 
deep and thorough preparation. It is a mistaken 
notion that young forest trees need no care, 
simply because the trees of the forest receive 
none. All forest trees respond readily to good 
treatment, and all that sprout from the seed may 
come to maturity, while in the forest only a small 
share of the seedlings ever reach even a few feet 
in hight. The soil in which forest tree seeds are 
planted should not be wet and heavy. A light, 
loamy soil that will raise good wheat or corn, 
will raise good trees. It cannot well be too rich. 
Seeds are usually best sown in drills, as the young 
trees can then be cultivated more readily. Deep 
cultivation is advisable, as it serves to root prune 
the trees, rendering them much more readily 
transplantable. Walnuts, hickories, and others 
which make a tap-root should have the root cut 
each year with a sharp knife. 

Seeds of forest trees do not require to be 
planted deeply. It is desirable, however, to se- 
cure a uniform amount of moisture, and this 
may be done by using a thin mulch of light straw 
or chaff, This should be removed from small 
seeds when they begin to germinate. Acorns 
should be planted about two inches deep in 
loamy soils, and hickory and walnuts a little deep- 
er. Seeds of peach, chestnut, magnolia, oak, 
horse-chestnut, hazel-nut, walnut, hickory, etc., 
should be planted in the Fall assoon as they ma- 
ture ; otherwise their oily contents become hard 
and dry, and the shells become indurated so that 
they cannot be broken by the germinating plant- 
jet. If these seeds are kept over Winter for Spring 
planting they should be placed in a dry, airy 
place, in clean, dry sand. Even then they are 
apt to sprout or to rot. Seeds of maples and elms, 
and other trees which ripen fruit early in the 
season, should be sown a8 soon as they ripen, as 
they seldom retain their vegetative power over 
Winter. Such seeds will give strong plants the 
same year they are planted. Very light and 
xmall seeds, as those of mostur many conifers, 
of birch, alder, tulip tree or whit.-wood, syca- 
more, etc., are apt to be imperfect, or slow to 
germinate, These should be sown thickly on the 
surface of very finely pulverized, moist, rich 
soil, and gently raked in, after which the ground 
should be rolled or spatted down. A common 
trouble is that the gurface of the soil is apt to 
become too dry. Light boards placed on the 
ground until the seeds begin to germinate are 
usually a successful preventive, It is also ad- 
visable to plantin small, cold frames, if one has 
them. 

In the older, settled parts of the country far- 
mers will find it to their advantage to keep a 
little space in the corner of some lot for the 
raising of forest trees to set along highways and 
jm fields. They usually find a ready market also. 
Few realize the great difference between culti- 
vated and uncultivated forest trees, —Exchange, 

oe 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS. 


Tue United States Commissioner of Agri- 
culture has issued a call for a convention of 
representatives of all classes interested in the 
animal industries of the United States, to be 
heid in Chicago, Thursday and Friday, November 
15th and 16th, for conference concerning con- 
tagious diseases among our domestic animals. 

In addition to addresses and reports the fol- 
lowing topics are proposed for discussion : 

1. The extent to which con os _— 
exist among domestic animals in this count 


2. The modes by which they are eels 
disseminated. 

3. Methods by which they may be eradicated 
or infected districts be isolated. 

4. The efficiency of existing legislation rela- 
tive to such diseases, 

Commissioner Loring says that it is desired 








that this convention may be national and thor- 
oughly repre on its eae ~Agri- 
cultural, live 8 ? tions are 
invited to son Teeopeatiaites all persons 


interested in ‘breeding, rearing, transporting, 
importing or exporting any class of farm ani- 
mals will aad welcomed to the convention. 

> 


SORGHUM IN NEW JERSEY, 


Tue Potts Company, of Rio Grande, N. J., 
have this year raised 1,200 acres of sorghum, 
which has been in every pect an excell 


yield, both asto quality and quantity per acre 














They are now rere to pre die 
the Tate of four tons per which fe de 


to be of superior quality. Recently ~ .— 
meeting of growers, manufacturers, and capi- 
talists was to be held at the grounds of the 

company, to discuss plans for the increasing of 
the iness. Among those who were to be 
present were the members of the Chinese lega- 
tion at Washington, “‘who are instructed by 
their home government to investigate the sub- 
ject, with a view of introducing sorghum cul- 
ture into China.” The question of establishing 
a government so commission, indepe 

ent of the pet pas nn Paley is being agitated, 
and will be pushed before Congress this Winter. 








HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR OVERWORKED PROFESSIONAL MEN, 

Dr. Guas. T. Mrrcuett, Canandaigua, N, Y., 
says: “I think it a grand restorer of brain. force 
or nervous energy.” 


AGRICULTURAL. _ 
AS postal card application will secure a speci- 





men copy of.““The Dairy.” The ablest Dairy pe er 

published inthe wenld. Vv, Farmer shotle 
riber. $1.50 per year Address THE MIRE 

PUBLISHING GO., 102 Chambers St., New York. 


COLEMAN, ANTHONY & CO. 


NURSERY MEN, 
GENEVA, N. ¥.5 


offer . ‘me fresh stock of Choice Fruit Trees, Grape 
Vines, etc., for Fall and Spring. The New Grapes #1 


each h, by mail. Write for catalogue and prices. 


CHEAP FARMS 


NEAR MARKETS, 


jot Michigan 
1,600 miles o; 
in every 
ho debt. 


Forge i ta 
Several million ~ Tés of unoccup' 


onthe, tin th 1 ri edand 
e lands are ee em ow. prices ne 
au has issued EW PA EPL coma tn a in P 
and descriptions ‘Of ‘he att one and genéral reso 

of every — in the State, which may be had free of 
charge by writing tothe Comm’r or IMMIGRATION, 
Derro!t, Micu. 


AMERICAN BARB FENCE WIRE, 


PAINTED OR GALVANIZED. 








This wire contains six times as many barbs per 
foot as any other, and is the only fence that is as effi- 
cient against small as against large animals. It will 
not slip through the staple, and is y only barb wire 
that ts galvavize zed alter it is shed, which 
adds sqneney to its strength and dura ail ty. This wire 
is made on an entirely different principle from any 
other, is ampiy secured by letters patent, and no in 
fringement upon any other ght. 

AMERICAN FENCING CO., 984 West #th St., N. ¥ 


‘Salesmen Wanted 


Tovell Nursery Stock. Full line of new and valuable 
specialties. Permanent employment and good salary 
to successful agents, Address, giving age and refer- 
ences, THE GEO, A. STONE NURSERY ©O., Roches- 
ter, N.Y. 





oue.”) Tt adjusts ts kin 
and 4 it folds wo 
home. aire nid for 
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oon 
‘The Ne Ween Co., Petktnn oe 


_ rk Knotlaye 4) Jonggresn A roce| eddings 18Nz 2 & Iss We. each 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, ~~" Bone Flour. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

New York ¢ Office, 159 Front Street. 











rig th Newark, N 
ce Farmers-and Dealersare invited to sendfor 
HEELE E ECTORS. 

all uses, h ric, gas, or 
kerosene light ttly seientific. Over 
foy new kinds, @ac for its own pas. 

ticular use, depen din 
ents. flectors f urc d. 
a fig aw ty 
one. 8, . 
= gat Streets, and indeed {6 ¥ 
We contract for 8 . 
and guarantee with 8 and re- 
fiectors a street iu far su- 





: waEeeihe, ai Ee, 
PATENTS fireict, fee 


om Attorneys and Brokere, Washington, D. ro 











“ WHITMAN” “GADDLES, 







Whitman sil Ch. 


25 MURRAY ST. 


NEW YORK,” 
ieg in 
4 this raid. a 


LU ry 
ROOFING PAINT. 


lé. Easily applied, effective and 
aurable. “Bin oh shipele roofs com coated at small 


nse, rendering them water-proof. fe brings carted 
shin ngles to an even gartee 6, and peeps them there 
Bright standard colors: Roof Slate, Brown, Red and 


Itis sold at & price Ly enw every one to have 


a water-tight, handsom 
ATL ANS February 19th, 1879. 


Ni E. gyiste 

Genr a In gl 1878, T painted a roof with 
your siate ee ofing ine, The shin 0 prace) ad 
een laid six yegrs, the roof leaked badly, and my 
carpenter said at, must come off; for paint woul 
Payton savethem. After nearly six oe the roof ig now 


My ony on, and bids fair ger na 
ae Lo wh heap shingles ey on 
ISON 
tural Sogiety. 


OR WEW (ROOFS, 


STEEP OR FLAT, 
STANDARD FELT ROOFING. 


Oompared with tin, can he laid at less than one-half 
the cost, and will weer as long or longer. Can be laid 
by ordinary workn 

Complete materials for oue equere (10x10), ine bndies 
Felt (3-ply) Paint for twoco ts, nails, etc., costs $3.50 

Circulars and samples free. 

Correspondence is invited with the manufacturers, 


N. E. PAINT AND OIL CO., 
Boston, Mass. 


s This What Alls You? 





™M, feel co 

misera Qt. 

feelings, both We 

ae 9 lls mag s ting 

faintness or ane woth ls or bloat- 

ing after eating, oF minor i. = 7 of stomach 

of food, hedaaagy blr astlag Uefore eyes 

o Ly L) lore eyes 
c tr vee i ude 


and unable to a strong 
bi: dea pnd a 





ret i —" 
- on cotiee er” nt J bien 
body, m in 
Joins. ach’ een of the 
, méals but nervous wakefulness at 
night, the muta pods senstont feeling of dread 
if som 
if haw an erally et thes send 36 cents In 1 or 
acu stampa, to "8 STODDARD, Chemist, 1996 Nic sbhnd 


Buffalo, x Y 7 I will send you, postpald, sone simple 
can hanaless nwders pleasant to take, and easy directions, 
which, if you fcllow, will positively amd effectually cure in from 
one to three weeks’ time, no matter bad you may be. Few 
have suffered from these causes méfe than I and fewer still at my 
age (46) arg in more perfect health than [ ain now. oame 
means will oure o wears yote Say) you saw Adv, in this paper, 














or at an. ai bility ; also to 
8 fas ay ri ae, parents 
ous io Bow | eee 
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FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We have bad so many inquiries for Files o1 
Binders for TH# INDEPENDENT since the change 
to ite present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, 3 & Co,, patentees of 
the bes: Binder im use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. The cover has “THE ANDEPENDENT’’ 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. ‘They will be de- 
livered.at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. m the 
United States, on the receipt of one dolarand 
twenty-five cents each. The usual price is 
$1.50. Acut of the File or Binder given 
below : 















Pi ager rg gimplo und dg Gaoy ty orm 








that will wash perfectly clean without rub- 
zed trb, or an de from one tub to another 


d Bate ees eet ea 








THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steei Engrav 
ings and the following Publications, which will 
be sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the 
very low prices named. 
ENGRAVINGS. 
THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie, Size 


The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed and attested 
by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H. 
Ritchie, the Emgraver........scse. ceseseceeees 

THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Sige, 26240.... ....00. odaconececendsoocedosdecpes 200 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed by ma H, 
Ritchie, the EMQTAVET.........66.ceeceeeseccces 15 00 


EX-PRESIDENT U. 8. GRANT. ‘Size, 16x20, +» 100 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENKY WILSON. Size, 16x20, 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 


Biae, 1GEBO, .. 5.00000 soccrcceccccsccccccccscceces 100 
EDWIN M. STANTON. Size, 16x20 bidccccccdde +e 100 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20......... covcacee, 8 OD 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 


The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth, 


B60 pames. PICE........ccccccesececeeeeeesens . 0 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN,” Bound in 
Cloth, 100 pages..... eeececceeteepecesens cooee 0 BO 


Orders, with the cash ensioced. to ‘be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
995 Bree Broadway. New Yeork. 


The Independent. 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 








PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
52 Numbers (postage free),...... pececeessocs ++» 83 00 
26 (6 mos.) (postage free).............+ 1 50 
13 « (3 mos.), aad erccceccoocese 75 
4 “ (1 month), + en eescee 30 
2 “ (2 weeks) « TTT TTT ity 20 
1 Number (1 week), re eoees 10 
One subscription two years, ..........-cccceeeeee 5600 


One subscription with one@izw subscriber, in 
OME TEMILANCE... 2... sceseccreccceversssecccses 
One subscription with two _— subscribers, in 


ONE TEMILANCE ........00eseeeveene eocccese owe 7 OB 
One subscription three years pcecees soeveeccecocs - 700 
One subscription with three NEw subscribers, 

im One FEMITLANCE. ........6es.cccesees aeetees o SSO 
One subscription four years.,..............+ -- S60 
One subscription with four few subscribers, in 

one remittance........... ... woepeccsegnn vee 1 O OO 
One subscription five years.......... Se 10 00 


Any number over five at the same rate, 
ably with one remittance 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In orderthat any oné so inclined may read a few con- 
secutive numbers of THE INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn its value, we offer a month's subscription as a 
“Trial Trip,” for 8 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition will se 
cure the balance of a year’s subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the end of the time 
for which payment is made. 

Sample Copies Free upon Application, 
ga” Make all remittances payable to the order of 
THE INDEPENDENT. 

ga” Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured, 
send the money in a RecisTeReD Letrer. The pree- 
ent registration system is virtually an absolace pro- 
tection against losses by mail, and all Postmasters 
are obliged to register letters whenever requested 
to de so, 

No names entered on the subscription books with. 
out the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularily requested to note 
the expiration of their subseriptions, which is always 
given on the yellow address label on the last page of 


the paper, and to renew two or three weeks previous 
to tl se expiration, 60 that no 10ss of nuzobers may 


THE RECEIPT of is a sufficient receipt 
for the FIRST ipts for money 
the cha o in the date the little yet 

e change tt el- 

ok ito, the 4 
made tved” ben. xr tage sta ppd | 

receiv: mp is v 
= receipt will be will be’ be sent by Pes ao cont on 
ova an Tr Ary in ive subscriptions 
and advertisements, 

Address THE INDEPENDENT, 


P.O. Box 2787, New Yerk City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1883. 


Orner first-class publications and period 
icals can be obtained at greatly reduced prices 
in connection with Tux INDEPENDENT, and 
persons desiring any such will find it to their 
advantage to send their subscriptions through 
this office. 

We will furnish, upon application, a list of 
such publications and clubbing rates of same. 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 

PER AGATE LINE. EACH N, 
14 lines to the inch, 00 lines to column.) - 
wnare Advertisements, lop regte Business Notice 











4 Stones tons month)... ities jone month). ..B5e. 

18 “ (threemonths}@6c./18 “ (three . 
26 “ (six + 60e.|26 “* (eix . # y 
os elve “  \50c.152 “ (twelve “ 4 


ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 


tikes | oe ae ° isons seeetew senes (eal 
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ve... NOTICES........... « 2, peuaae 3 PER wie 
FINANCIAL NOTICES..... two Do DOLLaxs YER A°°°S 





THE _- = Raoeso 
251 Broadway, New York, 
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TREAT THD AMA MACH mn ITY “The Palmer House, 
e passage 2 GO. 
which the main portion of the waste matter of a CHICA 
ia discharged, is lined with a membrane as delicate as 
and as sensitive as a meat of patina can make it. | WILLIS HOWE, Managing Partner. 
) Neither constipation, cholic, ne dysentery, pte any ‘ 
cured busin: com 
ig fn ator momtrase wi fare peers. | American and European Plan, 
The beat and saf ed ch in that 
ee ENTIRELY FIRE-PROOF. 
TARRANT'S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIERT. 750 ROOMS. — 
Suen; caine’ SS tantoves thems toees to moereda Demmees Ee Bilenitghe tS 
\ rt needle-work which provoke abdominal disease. NE Slate and Soapstone W orks, 


and valuable embroi- 
deries are frequently 
ruined, or their beauty 
much impaired — by 
washing them with 
ordinary soap, which 
is too rank for such 
delicate articles. <A 
simple, and the prop- 
er method is to make 
suds of hot water and 
Ivory Soap, and allow 
to cool till lukewarm. 
This solution, while 
very effective, is per- 
fectly harmless. 





5 r Msi Tp Soap, CHAMPION 





It bas 7 .Paten To a by means o 
whie! -~ 4p. oP Snes Pres on: lever hes t 
the eK or Fieft; 1 an improvement found ti n noothergun. Ip 


ay ine Rebqunding ook 
: ¢r pnt Foren En nt 


Fecter i tock, and the Pa 
e barrels ca stock in an instant, an 


uickly replaced. “The, shel ils a in this gun are the cen- 
tral fi fire, paper or brass. The brass shells can be reloaded 
pany tines Priaee i Fietn Barrels, 12 bore, $15. oh 
Harrels, 1} bore, §) wist Barrels, 12 bore, $15.00 


ca ipo. Address 
SONS, Gun Dealers, Boston, Mass. 
a 


lain 
wiet 


Send stamp for llustrated Catalog: 





NEW TELESCOPIC LEVEL, 
for Drainage and Irrigating. Accurate, 
Simple, and ( heap. 
Prices, 815, 820, and $25. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, 
Send for yr tateated Price-list to 
& lL. E. GURLEY, Trey, N.Y. 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 
Tone, Touch Wn aud Durability. 


AM KNABE & CO. 
Nos. 204 wil: rm West Baltimore Street, | 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
‘or clroulars, wits 


TANITE B=: 


CRINDING ‘MACHINES | Pe Po 














APPARATUS. 
Combining the Latest Improvements. 


HEALING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A 
SPECIALTY, Send for Descriptive 


LEBOSOUET BROS., 75 Union 8t., Boston, 





Styles Elegant 
Prices Very Low, 
abtics Superior 


Devlin&Co.= 


“ RROADWAY, 





‘sazal 


Established 1780 
Catalogu® furnished 
“mg 314mg £ -ON 


‘ONS ‘WN :q0I8 





SHAW, APPLIN & CO,, 


Parlor, Church, and Lodge Furniture, 
27 Sudbury Street. Besten. Mass, 


AUTOMATIC 


OR “NO TENSION” SEWING MACHINE. | 
The oie Sewing Machine that can be 
USED WITH SAFETY TO Stites 
Can you AFFORD to be without It‘ 


Willcox & Gibbs 8. M. Co., 658 Broadway, N. Y 


Mt FOOD 


WARIS rroon 


HE ENTIRE WHE 2 hee 
TH Mdat NUTRITIOUS a 
FLOU ‘R KNOWN. The best food 
sickvess. Best diet in the world for 
yspeptics and Invalids. 
Teptinens a8 from most ¢ wk Ph ysicians in 


UL, PARTY OF t 

f os nts, Children, 

oe fea Parag hlet, which is sent 

= Penis and shows the 
PRIUE, 37.00 PER BARREL. 


FRANKLIN ee Chicago, 








EAPES'I 
for all, . health or 


value as a food 
and fi rents Hat Fale set forth in 


e structure 


FvbyhuPetdo. bapa ny Yor 
ETLIN GILL & EWERETT, ‘Boston 





SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. _ 
| Jn our great stock of 
Ready-made Clothing 
for Men and Boys. 


'In our unequalled 


| 
| 
| 
| 


assortment of Piece 


Goods for Custom or- 


>, 


CORNER WARREN ST. 


THE DUNNING BOILER, 


WITH SELF-FEEDING COAL MAGAZINE, 





I8 THE BEST FOR 


Low Pressure 


Steam Heating 


AND INSURES A WARM HOUSE DAY AND NIGHT. 


Over 12,000 in Use! 
KEEPS STEAM UP CONSTANTLY. 


eo at the New York Central 


Iron Works, Geneva, N.Y. 


Send for INlustrated Catalogue with full description and 





price-list. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
N. B.--Correspond licited from Architects and per 
sons building 


_ Mention The Independent. 


COMMON SENSE CHAIRS 


Rockers. othe Bat durable, and comfortable, No 
he t good, honest home-comforts. 


eh ae ORD eT ay Mora ten 


Cor safe by ell Arst-tiasn Furniture Dealers. 


_For 
USE 


LADI ES, ONLY 


French Dressing & Satin Polish 


ON YOUR BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Every bottle has Paris Medal on it. Beware af wmi- 
tations. B. F. BROWN & CO., Boston, Mass. 


i, STANDARD 
SPOOL 
SILK. 


w.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN, 














rORNN) 





h 


SLATE MANTELS 


OF } yd lapest and mort PT ‘ul designs, sp and ql — 
made to order. 





ai0sc8 Bt Ada teetecrere™ 
Factory, i & —t Spring ng Garden Philadel hia, 
___Send sor Il Catalogue and Price-Lis P 





COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
AND TRICYCLES. 


THE POPULAR STEEDS OF 
TO-DAY. 

Gli Send 8-cent stamp for illustrated 

catalogue 


THE POPE M’'F’G Cv., 
597 Washington 8t., Boston. 


Zs s 


WHITE AND DECORATED 








French China a. Fine Porcelain 


inner 1@0 pieces.. 1 


4 
peat r Pare en 3 M’n" complete 5 
ALSO : pao FURNISHING GooD 


Theshinten ¢ Fae neon and Price List mailed free on 
application. Estimates furnished. 


Hadley’s, 1-17 Cooper Institute, New York City. 


Orders securely packed an d placed on Car or Steamer, 
nt mt. 0. “D. or P, O. Money Order. 


E. Howard & Co.’s 
TOWER CLOCKS 


h been tested for fo d 
mae *y- every respect. ben ty y+ ee 


The E. Howard Watch and Clock Co., 
20 MAIDEN LANE, 114 TREMONT SsT., 
NEW YORK: BOSTON. 


free of charge. 
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LITTLEFIELD STOVE Co. 
Albany, N. Y. 


BELLS. 
Clinton H. Meneely Bell Co., 


Successors to Meneely & Kimberiy: , Troy, N.Y. Manu 
facture a apenas quality of Bells. Oldest Workmen 
Greatest experien Largest trade. Special attention 
given to CHUROH B BELLS. 

a Catalogues sent free to Parties desiring b bells, — 


‘ MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


Favorably known pe! the blic since 
(626, Church, Chapel, School, Fire Alarm 
and other bells: also Chimes and Peals. 


Meneely & Co., West Troy, N.Y. 


YOTqs “PleVeVITI “TA JO SMopWeAUT os0q} SAOTduTe yey} GAO} STUNds ATWO 9q} Sf STE TL 















Branch W. 
87 John 8t., New York, and 
197 Lake 8t,, Chicago. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

PUMPS, 

draulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
ee Suey Street Washers, 


“Wonxs FounDED 5 _= 


ighest medal 
th by the Universal i. 
hibition at Paris, France 


ters Sand 6 aan Anetss me 











Original Hand Ola Eetabliched 
ell Foundry 
aus Pr. Troy BELu a a Co. 
anufacture SUPERIOR Bells, give spec- 
Tal attention to CHURCH BELLS, CHIMES 
and Prats of BE.LLs, made of RE 


Jatalogue free. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated_Bells 
tle aoa * for . Coe es, Te bo ped 


8 ont free. wr ts 
to . MoS#ane & Co., Baltimore, o 











Manufactured by 





STERLING SILVER WARE. WARRANTED %, FINE. 


Consisting of Forks, Spoons, Butter-HKnives, Sugar-Shells, etc., etc. 


R. WALLACE & SONS’ MANUFACTURING OOMPANY, Wallingford. Conn. 
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